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i, ii—iii Stills and condensers. 
iv—-v Bunnahabhain Distillery, Islay, Scotland. 


vi-vii Bottling line, Smooth Ambler Spirits, West Virginia. 


For Tamara, 
who always believed and 


would have been most proud. 


We stand together, each with a glass of whiskey in our hands. 
We know its heritage, its process, and its age. But the glass is 
empty unless we recognize the space between us, for that’s 
where the whiskey gets its life, its meaning, its connection 
to our past and us to each other. Make your toasts, raise 
your glasses, and hold fast your liquid bonds that 


they do not evaporate into the air. 


—Robin Robinson 
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CLASS ONE 
THE WIDE WORLD OF 
WHISKEY 


Glenfarclas distillery, Scotland. 


Whiskey: The New Black 


In truth, no one saw it coming. Over the past twenty or so years, whiskey 
production and consumption exploded across the globe, with new varieties 
hailing from obscure locales and upstart producers as well as traditional 
heritage distilleries. It’s like the wine boom of the 1980s—only at a much 
higher proof. 

In a way, the rebirth of whiskey is miraculous. From the start of the 1970s 
until the 1990s, whiskey got caught in a Main Street “shootout” with vodka, 
gin, and other lighter spirits—and lost. The trusted brand names drunk by 
your grandparents at home and in dark bars were largely abandoned. The 


only things left from those dark years are the myths and confusion. For 
example, the first question from a whiskey novice tends to be: “Is Scotch a 
whiskey?” followed by “Is bourbon a whiskey?” then rye, and so forth. Those 
answers (all “Yes”) form the bedrock of this book’s mission—to inform, 
challenge, illuminate, and inspire your appreciation of all things whiskey. 


The credit for this resurgence goes to a perfect storm of influences: a new 
generation in search of real, rich flavors; access to quick information through 
our smartphones and devices; and the rediscovery of expertly crafted 
cocktails that use classic ingredients. Feeding the whiskey boom, first in the 
U.S. then around the world, is a wave of micro-distilleries from a new 
generation of entrepreneurs, disillusioned professionals, and do-it- 
yourselfers. It is truly a golden age for whiskey, and now you’re part of it, so 
rejoice. 


Jared Himsted at Balcones Distilling, Texas. 


The Spelling of Whisk(e)y 


To the uninitiated, whiskey can be as confounding as stock markets or 
weather patterns. Adding to the general confusion over types of whiskey, 
there is no consensus even on how to spell the word. Ireland and the United 
States spell it with an “e” (the exception being Maker’s Mark, done in 
homage to the founder’s Scots-Irish ancestry). Scotland, Canada, and the rest 
of the world prefer the “whisky” spelling. (See page 160 in Class Six for a 
theory as to why.) For integrity’s sake, “whiskey” will be spelled by national 
preference in chapters dedicated to individual countries and when there is a 
direct reference to Scotch whisky, for example, but for simplicity and sanity 
it will be spelled with an “e” when discussing whiskey in general. 


A whisky still at Lochgilphead, Scotland, 1819. 


A Brief History of Whiskey 


Human culture takes its time when it comes to innovating and improving on 
existing technology, centuries in some cases, and it’s no different when it 
comes to making whiskey. There was no “a-ha” moment in its creation. 
Whiskey was born of inspiration, trial, and a lot of error. However, aside 
from the evolution of distillation, which we’ll discuss later, four basic groups 
of people are responsible for getting whiskey from “brain to glass” in the 
West. While there is scant evidence from the Eastern part of the world as to 
when their influence on distillation began, we can identify the following four 
groups throughout the West. 


The Farmer 


In the Western world, there were times when the farmer wasn’t able to get his 
grain to market, when it was left either in the field to wither or in containers 
to rot. The rotting led to a key transformation of grain: it naturally fermented 
as it decomposed. Fermented wines from fruit had kept humanity alive since 
the dawn of time. The slight bit of ethanol naturally created from 
decomposing organic matter killed much of the harmful bacteria found in 
water sources as humans transitioned from hunter-gatherers to farmers. As a 
result, wines, ales, and beers became integrated into the social fabric of 
societies. That set the course for brandy, then whiskey, to arrive. 


The Monks and Invaders 


Distillation’s long journey around the world is inexorably linked to religion. 
Science and religion are generally considered incompatible today, but in the 
ancient world they were one and the same. In pursuit of dyes, ointments, 
perfumes, and tinctures, shamans of ancient Persia, mystics of the 
Alexandrian period, and philosophers of ancient Greece developed 
distillation as a way of purifying base materials to honor their gods. In the 
evangelism of their beliefs, they spread the word of distillation as well. 


Monks making and sampling wines, spirits, or medicines. 


DRINK THIS 


GREAT KING STREET GLASGOW BLEND Blended Scotch 
whiskies are built for casual sociability, but no one said they had to be 
boring. Blind-taste your snobby “single malt” friends and upload their 
shocked faces on Instagram, hashtag not included. 43% ABV 


iREAT KING! 


DRINK THIS 


PUIRGEIST BAVAR! Y Brand owner, industry vet, 


ah fale time mom Kiki Braverman meee her “biergeist” with a 
hopped bock beer from her native Bavaria, distilled into an award- 
winning whisky. It is then matured in ex-bourbon barrels and finished in 
ex-grappa chestnut barrels. 422% ABV 


42% ABV 


Distillation first reached Europe by way of the Iberian Peninsula with the 
Islamic invaders of the eighth and ninth centuries. There it fell into the hands 
of the only social class that could understand it, the monks and the abbots of 
the diminished Byzantine Empire, emerging from the Dark Ages. These were 
the medieval doctors and pharmacists. Monasteries and cathedrals were the 
research facilities of their time, and the practitioners inside them were the 
equivalent of today’s scientists and engineers. They saw this new wonder— 
distillation—where the separation of one elemental life force, liquid, into 
another elemental force, gas, resulted in a holy “spirit.” As it could only have 
been inspired by God, it was a cleansing force, a physic that healed, an aqua 


vitae, or water of life. 


The Distiller 


The distiller is equal parts magician, shaman, mystic, and scientist. He or she 
coaxes forth a spirit from a bubbling, boiling stew of fermented juice and 
turns it into a bottled elixir. Early distillers learned that this concentrated 
alcohol was a solvent, and immersed plants, herbs, and roots in it to extract 
their essential oils. Today we still enjoy liqueurs like Chartreuse and 
Benedictine, made by monks according to centuries-old recipes using 
curative herbs. 


In Ireland, an act of the state released these holy men into the general 
populace. Specifically, Henry VIII’s split with the Church of Rome in 1534 
ejected the churchmen from their abbeys and monasteries. The now-itinerant 
monks spread the art of uisce beatha (ISH-ke BAH-ha), the Gaelic “water of 
life,” throughout the land and became the first distillers at large. They 
purified and concentrated the ales and wines of everyday peasant life. 
Distillers multiplied by the thousands over the next hundred years throughout 
Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales. 


The Taxman 


In a darkly comic twist, it is the taxman—by way of kings, princes, and the 
state—who has done more to spread distillation and create whiskey as we 
know it than any other entity. In a never-ending quest to extract payment 
from distillers in the form of a duty or tax, the taxman forced the distiller to 
move his operation or rectify or adapt his methods in ways that he otherwise 
would have found unnecessary, leaving the taxman to have the biggest single 
impact not only on production but also on the flavor of whiskey. 


~. STERUASTED EXCISEMAN Ce me 
aes ‘THIACK BOOT'S EXITS 1 2% rr 
A 1763 satirical etching of Lord Bute in effigy. As prime minister of Great Britain, Bute famously 


levied a “cider tax.” 


DRINK THIS 


LEDAIG 10-YEAR-OLD SINGLE MALT SCOTCH WHISKY In 
Gaelic, Ledaig (led-CHIG) means “awakening” and describes this 
treasure from the Isle of Mull. The distillery is Tobermory, and the 


whisky under that brand is unpeated with a windswept sea character. 
But six months of the year is dedicated to distilling the heavily peated 
Ledaig from the same pots. Note the fruit and smoke with bacon and 
vanilla notes, bottled at a bracing 46.3% ABV. 


LEDAIG 


DRINK THIS 


H WHI Fron the Cooley Distillery (now Owned by Bean 
suey) it’s a single malt and is peated at cask strength. Both styles 
speak directly to Irish Whiskey history and how it was traditionally 
made. Invite your Scotch-drinking friends along for a long, slow dram 
next to a turf fire. 57.9% ABV 


’ 
(crmemara, 


@ WHY WHISK(E)Y STARTS ARGUMENTS 


“Whisky” “Whiskey” 
Scotch, Canadian, Japanese, World Irish, American (except Maker’s Mark) 


blended 
grain 


Blended 


malt Re 
may blended ... straight —_— light Bye 
fake 


A quick look at the chart on the left is all it takes to see how the word 
“whiskey” can cause confusion. The joke is that whiskey starts 
arguments, not because we drink too much of it, but because we can’t 
agree on what it is. Throughout the book, I’ll explain each of these terms 
in their proper context. 


m In the center of the map is whiskey, distilled from a beer, which is a recipe 
of fermented grains (mostly corn, barley, wheat, or rye) that naturally 
produces alcohol. 


» The next layer highlights the different countries that make whiskey and 
whose name we use to identify it, with Scotland, Japan, America, 
Canada and Ireland as the five largest in terms of volume in no 
particular order. 


© The next layers are where the real confusion begins. Four of the largest 
countries have a matrix of designations to further define whiskey types, 
including malt, grain, pot still, and other terms. 


» American whiskey (meaning any whiskey made in the United States) 
comes with further definitions based on how it’s made, such as bourbon 
whiskey, rye, oat whiskey, and so on. Then there is blended whiskey, 
light whiskey, and straight whiskey (and the latter can take on different 
meanings depending on context). 


» Scotland has two whisky types—malt and grain—but five categories: 
single malt, single grain, blended Scotch, blended malt, and blended 
grain. 


» Malt whiskey in Ireland is made in a pot still, but Pot Still Irish Whiskey 
is a Separate Irish designation and is not a malt whiskey. 


» Canadian whisky laws don’t designate what type of whisky to make, just 
the parameters of what whisky is. 


m® The blending of whiskey happens at every level and in every distillery— 
i.e., any product that’s not designated as a “single barrel” is blended. But 
“blended whiskey” means different things in different countries. 


®™ In some cases, the type of still used to make whiskey defines what type is 
made. Whiskey made from only malted barley in a Coffey still from Nikka 
Distillery in Japan can be labeled Coffey Malt. But the same thing made in 
Scotland at Loch Lomond must be labeled single grain whisky. In Canada, 
this is considered a base whisky (used for blending). 


The Case Against Terroir: Whiskey as a 
Manufactured Product 


Words matter, so to understand how whiskey is different from its wine and 
beer cousins, a good place to start is with the misuse of the word “terroir.” A 
glass of wine is only three or four steps from its origin and core ingredients— 


grape juice, pressed from real grapes that grow on vines, often in a nearby 
field. Wine’s transformation into an elegant, rich sensory delight is very 
much a result of the winemaker’s careful shepherding of natural elements to 
create alcohol through fermentation. Even if you’ve never been to a winery, 
your innate understanding of the world can demystify the steps: squeeze the 
grapes, put their sugary juice in a tub, add something that makes it alcohol 
(yeast), put it in a barrel, then a bottle. 

Simple, to be sure, but this helps not only in our enjoyment but also our 
understanding of the vocabulary of wine. When we hear the word “terroir” 
explained to us—how the particular environment of a vineyard’s soil, sun, 
rainfall, and climate help produce a wine’s unique character—it makes easy 
sense. 

But whiskey, and indeed all liquids classified as “spirits” that must be 
distilled, is a manufacturing process, defined by one dictionary as “the 
process, using machinery, of converting raw materials, parts or components 
into finished goods to meet a customer’s expectations or specifications.” 


Lauter rakes in a mash tun, used to stir grain. 


Terroir vs. Provenance 


Whiskey makers, enthusiasts, bloggers, and marketers often use the word 
“terroir” to describe specific tastes due to regional influences, similar to the 
way the wine world uses it. It is defined by Dictionary.com as “the 
environmental conditions, especially soil and climate, in which grapes are 
grown and that give a wine its unique flavor and aroma.” But can terroir be 
applied to whiskey? 


Whiskey is a manufactured transformation from raw materials. It is the 
result of efforts from either one person or a hundred people, in a massive 
factory, an empty warehouse, or a garage. But transforming its raw 
ingredients of grain, water, and yeast is a not such a simple process after all. 


The truth is, once fires are lit beneath a pot still, the process is entirely 
different from that of wine and beer. Whiskey becomes a spirit, not a 
fermented beverage, but a fully manufactured item that will go through many 
different stages—over a dozen steps, with four of them dedicated to chemical 
transformation—during an indefinite time period with the likelihood of many 
different people having their hands on it before it ends up in your glass. 


Many claim that peat is an argument for terroir. Smoke from peat fires 
does add a layer of flavor, but not all peat comes from the same source, nor is 
it uniformly applied. Further, water used in brewing and distilling is 
universally deionized, its mineral content modified and lessened. Grain is 
routinely sourced from more than one field, sometimes from more than one 
country. Distillers, when their marketing folks are out of earshot, will only 
ascribe a small percentage of flavor impact to the grain’s source. 


Complicating things is the process of vaporizing an alcoholic mash (a 
combination of water, yeast, and grain that will become the “wash”) during 
distillation. It can be done using a variety of stills—pot, column, or hybrid— 
but in all cases, the heat and copper contact leads to a chemical 
transformation of one substance (liquid) to another (vapor) and back again. 
Cutting the liquid at the still is another process. Adding to the complexity is 
the barrel used for storage, which plays a crucial role, bringing more than 
50% of the flavor and character in the final whiskey. The impact of the 
climate and temperature also play a part, as does how the wood was 
“seasoned,” a process that often involves charring the inside of the barrel, 


another transformation. 


When considering these myriad factors, it’s clear that terroir is not apt to 
describe the character of a particular whiskey. For that we must turn to 
another word—“provenance,” or the characteristics that can be traced back to 
a source or origin. Batch and barrel size, warehousing, machinery, the talent 
and savvy of the distiller, fermentation and maturation time, and raw 
materials all have an impact. The combination of all these decisions allows 
each distillery to claim its own version of provenance, distinct from that of 
even its closest neighbor. 


WINE BEEI WHISKEY 
grapes grains grains 
harvest harvest harvest 
press malt/dry malt/dry 
ferment clean/ grind clean/ grind 
age mash mash 
bottle brew ferment 


cool distill/vaporize 


pasteurize 


cool 


bottle 


.\ Bb 
~ WHISKEY LAWS ~ 


Each of the major whiskey-making countries—Scotland, Ireland, Japan, 
Canada, and the U.S.—has a variety of laws that regulate the making of 
whiskey. By way of trade agreements, each recognizes the other’s 
restrictions and definitions. However, they all conform closely to a 
standard of identity set by the U.S., the world’s largest market (for now). 


In the U.S., whiskey parameters are defined in a thick tome called the 
Code of Federal Regulations, which is published by the U.S. Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF). It contains a segment 
called Standards of Identity, which defines whiskey as 


an alcoholic distillate from a fermented mash of grain produced 
at less than 190° proof in such manner that the distillate 
possesses the taste, aroma, and characteristics generally 
attributed to whisky, stored in oak containers (except that corn 
whisky need not be so stored), and bottled at not less than 80° 
proof, and also includes mixtures of such distillates for which no 
specific standards of identity are prescribed. 


How Whiskey Is Made 


To make whiskey, you need three ingredients: grain, hot water, and yeast. 
That’s all. The water breaks down the grain and steals the sugar from it. Then 
the yeast eats the sugar to create alcohol. Technically, at this point the liquid 
is a beer (Sometimes called the “wash”), typically not drinkable, but 
containing the necessary alcohol, around 7% to 9%, to start distillation. To 
get to whiskey, you put that beer in a pot, preferably made of copper, as it 
distributes heat very well and cleans the beer up a bit by eliminating some of 
the “off-notes” like sulfur caused by distillation. 


Then a fire is lit under that pot to agitate the beer and get it roiling, but just 
enough so the alcohol starts to evaporate first and turn into vapor before the 
water does the same. In pot still distillation, that vapor is captured by sticking 
a second pot upside down on top of the first, so the whole thing looks like a 
weird pear. A copper tube running from the top of the top pot collects the 
vapor and allows it to trickle out. To speed up the process, the copper tube is 
run through a tub of cold water, cooling off the hot vapor so the liquid drains 
out in a flood. 


Because we’ ve been distilling this way for about 900 years, we know the 
first liquid that comes from that cold pipe is so high in alcohol, it’s capable of 
burning out our insides or disinfecting a wound. It gets collected and put 
aside. Then the alcohol level drops a little and that next batch is the keeper— 
it goes into a different jar. But if it pours out too long, the alcohol will drop 
even further and the liquid will get foul and smelly—that part goes into a 
third container. The liquid from the first batch and the third can then be put 


back into the copper pot and the whole process gets repeated until there’s 
nothing left. 


Cle S00 5 SOY, Sips 
Ail 


Stills like this were commonly used in the U.S. in the early nineteenth century. 


Boil, capture, and separate. That’s how you make whiskey. 


Whiskies differ in how they’re treated in every part of the process. 
Distillation can be slowed down to a trickle, or the yeast can be given less 
time to eat sugar during fermentation; the varieties of flavors in whiskey are 
the result of these process changes. One type of grain can be distilled, or a 


variety of grains can be combined in a recipe called a mash bill. Each grain 
has a particular effect on the flavor of the whiskey: corn has a sweet flavor; 
barley is fruity; rye is spicy. After collecting the raw spirit, it’s time for 
maturation, or the time a whiskey spends in a wooden barrel. It can stay there 
for a few days, months, or years, a few decades, or no time at all. That barrel 
can sit in a hot warehouse with dry heat or in a cool one in a humid climate. 
When the whiskey is done and ready to bottle, it can be flavored by using 
other barrels or by varying the ratio of alcohol to water in the final product. It 
almost always passes under the nose, or noses, of other humans before it gets 
to you. 

The art of whiskey making takes every part of this and knits it together in 
an exacting chain of cascading processes, each dependent on the one before 
it, and, in the best cases, each cognizant of the one following it. That’s where 
the art comes in, but it still comes down to three simple actions: boil, capture, 
and separate. 


Mashing, or Cooking: Brewing Beer to Distill Whiskey 


The beginnings of whiskey always start with grain that has been ground up, 
ready to be soaked in water. The next phase in whiskey making is where the 
ground grain begins its transformation to liquid. Called “mashing” in most of 
the world, it’s referred to as “cooking” in U.S. distilleries. This stage is where 
the flavor from the grains is unlocked and starches are converted into sugar. 


~ WHY PROOF MATTERS ~ 


Whiskey is made from a “beer” (see page 117), which is made from 
fermented grain. So whiskey should taste like the types of grains (corn, 
barley, wheat, etc.) used in the mash (the recipe of fermented grains, see 
page 117)—and that taste is affected by the amount of alcohol in whiskey. 
The limit of 190 proof, or 95% alcohol by volume (ABV), for the distillate 
is critical. Below that level, flavor molecules called congeners are still 
present and can help us identify what’s being distilled. A distillate higher 
than 95% ABV has lost all its flavorful congeners and is essentially vodka. 


For bottling and consumption, the world standard for whiskey is no less 
than 80 proof, or 40% ABV. 


Coming out of the mill, the grain has been separated into three parts: the 
hulls, the grist, and flour. Combining these in the correct ratio is vital to the 
mashing process: too much flour and it gums up the drainage; too coarse and 
it produces astringency. The mixture of grain then goes into the mash tun, or 
mash cooker, a huge round container made of stainless steel, iron, or wood. 
With mashing, the transition from starch to sugar is then “cooked” out with 
multiple batches of increasingly hotter water to make a sugar water called the 
“wort 


bB) 


Mash tun and rakes at Deanston Distillery, Scotland. 


During mashing, decisions are made on whether to “lauter.” To lauter is to 
mix the mash up mechanically to ensure that it stays in constant movement to 
create an even flow and allow for drainage. Lautering has an effect on the 
clarity of the wort, which influences the flavor path of the next step, 
fermentation. 


The most critical phase of pre-production arguably is when the three main 


ingredients of whiskey—water, grain, and yeast—meet for the first time. At 
this point the sugar water, or wort, makes the first leap toward alcohol. 


Like the “mash tun” or “cooker,” the vessel where fermentation occurs 
goes by two names: washback (in Ireland, Japan, and Scotland) and fermenter 
(in the U.S. and most of the rest of the world). Like the mash tun (cooker), it 
can be made of wood, iron, or stainless steel. It can be closed on top or open, 
depending on what the distillery decides it wants its character to be or what 
the environmental conditions dictate. 


Todd Leopold filling the fermenter with mash at the Leopold Bros. Distillery, Colorado. 


The Power of Water 


There’s a reason why older distilleries were set up on waterways. An 
enormous amount of water is needed throughout the entire process of 
whiskey making, from steeping (the soaking of some grains, like barley, to 
Start germination) to cooking, cooling, distilling, and proofing. 


In modern times, most distilleries have access to municipal water, and all 


use a filtering and de-ionization process to strip it of unnecessary flavors and 
undesirable things like chlorine and salts. In all cases, the quality of the water 
will have an impact on fermentation. But water as a flavoring ingredient is 
just a marketing concept, as blenders and distillers around the world agree 
that the importance of water is not about the taste, it’s about the conditions 
water provides for other activity that causes flavor development to occur. 


In the case of Kentucky and Tennessee, the limestone bedrock produces 
hard water with an abundance of calcium, which aids the sugar-to-alcohol 
conversion during fermentation by lowering the pH and making the ferment 
less sour. Soft water, low in minerals, is prevalent through much of Scotland, 
Ireland, southern Japan, and Goa, India, impacting which type of beer will be 
brewed during fermentation—pale ale or dark ale—which in turn influences 
the overall taste of the resulting whiskey. Different waters have different 
amounts of trace minerals, different microbiological purity, and different pH 
levels. The commercial goal of distilling is to promote consistency in brands. 
As water has so many variables, controlling them is the best way to achieve 
that goal. 


Water flowing into the Glengoyne Distillery, Scotland. 


The Yeast 


As every distiller knows, there is no more important part of whiskey making 
than yeast. For many distillers, yeast is the Holy Grail. If we were still in the 
Dark Ages, it would be considered magic. Its importance to making whiskey 
could fill a small library. Yeast is one of the three catalysts of whiskey flavor, 
the other two being grain and wood. What’s more, yeast is everywhere: on 
you, in you, and around you. It’s part of the microflora of everyday existence. 


What Yeast Does 


In simple terms, yeast eats sugar; expels heat, alcohol, and carbon dioxide; 
then dies. It also interacts with any other micro-organisms it comes in contact 
with. It transforms one thing to another, a sacrificial catalyst. This act of 
transformation is the beginning of flavor creation in whiskey. 


Distillers want a sugary wort. When yeast eats sugar, it forms lactic acids 
inside the alcohol stew, which results in esters, the fruity chemical compound 
desired by distillers. It also transforms sugars into ethanol, the form of 
alcohol that is consumable. And it forms congeners, complex molecules that 
carry flavor and aromas, some good, some bad, that are detected by mammals 
through olfactory senses. Different congeners are created, depending on what 
type of yeast is used, how fast fermentation takes place, and under what 
conditions. 


Beneath the yeast interaction is a specific bacterial one involving 
lactobacillus. “Lacto” is present in the microflora that surround us every day 
and plays a critical role in fermentation. If lacto from the environment enters 
in the beginning of the conversion cycle, it can cause the twin evils of funk 
flavors and low alcohol yield. Introduced at the proper time—when most of 
the yeast has expired through the regulation of the temperature of the mash— 
its attack on the remaining cells will cause more flavors to leak into the wash, 
a desired effect. 


Grains: Please Release Me 


Grains are the building blocks of flavor, and each one will impart a different 
value to the final product, depending on its ratio to other grains, the type of 
sugar and amino acids each releases, and the distinct fermentation and 
distillation process each experiences. Grains are high in lignin, a molecular 
structure that, when heated, produces lots of flavor. 

CORN: Sweet. It is the heart of bourbon, corn whiskey, Canadian base whisky, 
and corn syrup. Loaded with starch, corn imparts its unique sweetness 
because of the high volume of sugar that can be extracted from each kernel. 
RYE: Spicy and floral. Rye appears straight ahead as rye whiskey, in 
bourbons (e.g., Wild Turkey and Four Roses), and in Canadian whisky as a 
flavoring or primary grain. Rye has the highest amount of lignin, which is 
why its flavor tends to dominate other grains. 

BARLEY: Fruity and nutty. Its flavor is reminiscent of real fruit, from berries 
to peaches. Barley in most cases goes through a malting process (See page 
204) in which germination (or sprouting of the grains) is encouraged to begin 
in order to unlock the sugars inside the grain. Malted barley brings a billowy 
mouthfeel to whiskey and is aromatic and round. Unmalted barley will add 
notes of hay, straw, and wild grass. 

WHEAT: Fruity. Wheat is more delicate than barley or corn and tastes a little 
like wheat bread. A versatile grain, it will often help highlight the vanillins 
from the barrel. 

oats: Dry, cereal-like. Oats are used rarely, as they don’t store as much 
sugar in the heart of the grain, so they don’t possess a huge amount of 
complexity or fruitiness. 

RICE: Delicate, floral. Rice is a relatively new entry into the whiskey 
category, although in other forms of distillate, like shochu (see page 235), it 
has been around for hundreds of years. 


Anatomy of a Label 


Label color, shape of 
bottle, graphics: 
All trademarked 


Jack Daniel's: 
Registered 
brand name 


Old No. 7 Brand: 
Trademarked phrase 
relating to the brand 


Tennessee: Refers 
to a Tennessee 
state law outlining 
its production 
method of charcoal 


< ~~ SOUR MASH Oo ~ filtering and aging 


WHISKEY | 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED BY 
JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG, TENN. USA 


Sour Mash: Marketing 
term referring to a 
facet of production, 


Distilled & Bottled 
not legally mandated 


by Jack Daniel 
Distillery, Lynchburg, 
Tenn. USA: 

identifies the place 

of production and 
bottling. Critical to 
ascertain authenticity 


Whiskey: Legally 
defined by U.S. law 


BEBSSANNSAL ODUNGHIONAT NI BGYW @OuUGd AUZAZ 
@vVuALITY 42 CRAP TEMAN SHIP Since eee 


40% ALC BY VOL. (80 PROOF) 


40% Alc by Vol. (80 proof): Alcoholic 
strength (and the legally mandated minimum 
alcohol level for bottled whiskey in the U.S.) 


DRINK THIS 


OLD GRAND-DAD KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


WHISKEY It’s no surprise that with products named Old Overholt, Old 
Medley, Old Crow, and Old Taylor, whiskey was unpopular in the 
youth-obsessed 1980s. The surprise is that Old Grand-Dad is still 
around with higher-than-usual rye, for a spicy profile. Look around for 
the remains of the 86 proof (43% ABV) and the hard-to-find 114 proof. 
And mind your elders, because grandpa always stood for getting the 
most bang for the buck. 


DRINK THIS 


‘ Y This all-American easy drinker 
has a hennben mash bill (a recipe ect grains with corn dominant) but is 
aged in used barrels, taking some of the bite and fight out of the profile. 
This is barbecue whiskey, unpretentious and an ode to the gold-mining 
town of Tincup, Colorado. They even include a tin cup with the six- 
sided bottle, so you can pan in the creek for gold and not worry about 
your glass breaking. 42% ABV 


In the hot, humid climate of Tennessee and Kentucky, lactobacillus bacteria 
was a particular problem. Lack of strict sanitation when cleaning the cookers 
and fermenters meant that lacto would run wild in the wet environment and 
spoil the mash. Various methods of introducing the spent grains from the 
previous distillation, the “soured mash,” into the next mash were employed 
by a host of distillers as an inoculation against bad bacterial infection. Dr. 
James C. Crow, a native Scot working in Kentucky distilleries in the 1830s, 
is credited as the first to apply scientific principles to whiskey production, 
and the sour mash method was most probably perfected and implemented by 
him. He also correctly deduced that the sour mash method provided a more 
consistent flavor profile and caused its widespread adoption to this day. 
Whereas only Jim Beam and Jack Daniel’s advertise it on their labels, it is 
practiced by all distilleries in the region. 


FERMENTATION SAVES THE DAY 


Fermentation is a form of decomposition of organic material that produces 
ethanol. The relationship between humans and fermentation goes back so 
far that historians and anthropologists have concluded that we as a species 


would not have survived without it. Early hunter/gatherer tribes learned 
that that some fruits bubbled as they spoiled. This created a light form of 
ethanol. It also created a sour taste that we became evolutionarily sensitive 
to. 


As the tribes became more acquainted with this flavor, they became 
aware of a certain kind of potency associated with it through the alcohol. It 
provided a temporary and slightly elevated sense of reality to anyone who 
ingested it. That altered reality begat the roots of mysticism, the first 
plumbing of the consciousness by early homo sapiens out of the time and 
place in which they existed. Fermented beverages were eventually used in 
rituals that developed into religions and philosophies—they became the 
centerpiece of communal life. 


Once humankind cultivated plants and domesticated the animals around 
them, fermented beverages took on another role. Sedentary life led to the 
overuse of land and the need to share water with beasts of the field, which 
spawned the first gastrointestinal bugs. Over time, people began to 
understand that drinking something fermented instead of water (or mixed 
with water) mitigated the danger of infection in some cases. It was a form 
of magic, of power over the world they lived in, an early form of control 
Over one’s environment. It became ritualized and integrated into everyday 
life. Over the arc of time, fermented beverages helped bring us to this 
moment. 


Pot Stills, Column Stills, and Everything in Between 


The point of distillation is to purify and make stronger by separation. In the 
case of whiskey and other alcoholic beverages, it separates the pure ethanol 
from water and other organic material (in this case, the beer). This can be 
done because alcohol vaporizes at a lower temperature (173.5°F) than water 
(212°F). In whiskey distilling, there are two main types of distilling 
apparatus: a pot still and a column still. There are also hybrids of these: a pot 
with a column attached, for example. The particular form of still used 
depends on what the distiller has in mind as the end result, the influence of 
tradition, how much of a hurry she or he is in, and how much money is 
available for equipment. 


Pot stills have the longest and most varied history, originating in antiquity 
as the cucurbit and the alembic, describing the bottom pot and the top pot, 
respectively. The pot still process makes the most characteristic and varied of 
spirits. That’s mainly because pot distillation is inefficient and in many ways 
crude compared to column distillation, carrying more of the heavier, 
unpredictable notes from the mash. And it’s those inefficiencies and rusticity 
—with the individual characteristics of each pot design shaping the flavor 


profile—that attract us with their unique flavors. 


Pot stills come in so many configurations, sizes, and volumes that the range 
of whiskey we make in them is almost infinite. To understand how they work 
—and what makes them and the whiskies they produce different—it’s 
important to have a basic understanding of their parts. 


Portuguese alembics and shell/tube condensers at Sonoma Distilling Company, California. 


The Pot 


Copper became the metal of choice for whiskey making because it’s easily 
malleable into different shapes and disperses heat quickly and evenly. It also 
has an essential characteristic made for whiskey—a catalytic, cleansing effect 
on the somewhat sulfurous vapor of the fermented mash being separated. 


The Fuel Source 


How heat is delivered is critical to the whiskey-making process. The most 
obvious way is to put the pot over a direct fire. In the past, monks and 
alchemists often used dung and turf dried to a specific consistency as fuel. 
Wood was also used, as was Coal; but the most common form of heat now is 
steam, for three main reasons: it’s clean, efficient, and safe. Steam was 
originally delivered through copper coils built inside the bottoms of the pots. 
This presents a challenge when cleaning out the draff, or spent grains, at the 
end of each distillation. In less-traditional hybrid stills built by companies 
like Vendome and Kristian Karl, the entire pot is jacketed by steam coils on 
the outside, leaving the inside empty and easier to clean at the end of the boil. 


The Neck, or Alembic 


This simple idea of placing a second pot on top of the steaming base, or 
cucurbit, is what revolutionized the process of distillation. The alcohol vapor 
that comes off the wash is then captured by the neck, or alembic, modified 
from the original Arabic al-ambigq, for “pot.” Once it was understood that the 
evaporation of vapor could be captured, the collection of that vapor is what 
drove the technology. Each region of the ancient world then developed 
differently shaped alembics according to their cultural influences and needs. 


NG TZ 
~ IN PRAISE OF FIRE ©» 


For a proud few distillers, direct fire under a copper pot used to vaporize a 
fermented liquid causes certain catalytic and mechanical effects that can’t 
be duplicated in other ways. The fire will stress the copper, causing it to 
thin out and develop warps that affect the swirl of developing esters, 
results that some distillers swear cannot be duplicated if the pot is replaced 


without the warps. The fire can cause a caramelization of the mash within, 
bringing out darker, sweeter flavors not created by the evenness of steam 
coils or jackets. Direct flame also tests the skill of the distillers, as it takes 
time to develop an understanding of what fire will do and how to control it. 


Reflux 


As the alcoholic vapor begins to boil off the wash in the bottom of the pot, it 
clings to the walls of the alembic neck, seeking escape near the top. The 
vapor comprises ethanol molecules and the heavy flavor molecules attached 
to them, creating flavor chains. As the vapor makes its way up to the top, the 
larger chains will be pulled by gravity back to the pot while the lighter ones 
climb farther up. This constant climbing-and-falling pattern is called reflux 
and “shapes” the whiskey, explaining the wide variety of pot still shapes and 
sizes. 


DRINK THIS 


PORT ASKAIG 110 PROOF SCOTCH WHISKY London whisky 
merchant Sukhinder Singh had been bottling casks of Caol Ila for years 
and selling them in his shop, The Whisky Exchange, as Port Askaig (the 
actual home of Caol Ila). They’ve now reached U.S. shores in the form 
of this fiery, peaty, and young (under 10 years) bottling. This is a wild 


ride up the coast of Islay on a sea-spray with the wind threatening to rip 
the skin off the knuckles holding your glass. But the finish is gliding 
into harbor, welcomed by the barking of seals. Did I mention it’s 55% 
ABV? 


DRINK THIS 


THE FLOOR ‘TED A wholly unique offering, Ichiro 


piit his Japanese team in a Siquttah distillery, developing their own floor 
malting flavors and creating a 100% floor-malted barley. Big flavors 


and smoke in this one—no one was afraid of flavor in that group. 
58.5% ABV. 


a 


Ichire’s Malt 
CHICHIBU 


Pot stills and ascending lyne arms. 


The Swan Neck and the Lyne Arm 


At the top of the alembic there is an opening from which the vapor can 
escape. The pipe emerging from it is known as the lyne arm, or lye pipe. It’s 
all one assembly whose purpose is to deliver the ethanol vapor to the cooling 
bath of the condenser or worm tub, where it gets converted back to liquid 
again. 


The angle of the lyne arm is significant, as it will determine whether the 
vapor must continue working against gravity to escape. If the angle is 
ascending, it works as an extension of the neck and will continue to strip the 
heavier elements and cause them to fall back into the pot. If the angle is 
descending, the heavier elements in the vapor will make their way over the 
top of the swan neck to the next phase, condensation. There are literally 
hundreds of different configurations between alembic shape, swan neck, and 
lyne arm angle that the distiller can choose from to determine the “shape” of 
their distillate. 


Condenser and Worm Tubs 


The last phase of vapor travel is to the condenser, where it changes from a 
hot gas back to liquid again. Early alchemists used air-cooled pipes that 
slowly dripped a distillate from the hot vapor. Eventually, those pipes were 
immersed in cold water to speed up the cooling process. As distillation 
developed into a commercial business, the “worm tub” was developed, where 
the vapor passes through a coiled copper pipe in a bath of constantly cooled 
water that condenses the vapor. Proponents of the worm tub, such as at 
Knockdhu in Scotland, contend that it produces “meatier” aspects of the spirit 
because of the vapor’s slower trip through a single coil. 


Modernization produced the current “shell-and-tube” condensers. These 
are large copper cylinders at the end of the lyne arm filled with many smaller, 
straight copper tubes through which the vapor flows. Surrounding those tubes 
is a constant flow of cold water. Most of these are mounted vertically, but a 
few are run horizontally, allowing distillers like Richard Beattie of 
Glenallachie to “tune” the spirit even more. 


Condenser coil, or worm, at Balcones Distilling, Texas. 


The Spirit Is Safe 


Pot distillation comes to fruition at the spirit safe, the gathering area where 
the pipe from the condenser can be siphoned off into the three containers 
containing the “cuts.” The safe gets its name from when it was a locked glass 
and bronze box with two keys: one for the gauger, or excise man, and one for 
the distillery manager. It is the first point of exit for the new spirit; one of the 
rules of taxation is to always make sure the state gets its cut before the 
distillery owner can hide it away. The Port Ellen Distillery on Islay in 
Scotland first implemented the spirit safe in 1879. After 1980, the industry 
quit locking the box, having come up with more efficient ways to gauge the 
tax. 


Column Stills, or Continuous Distillation 


The conventional history of column distillation pegs the invention to a retired 
Irish excise officer named Aeneas Coffey in 1830, the year he patented his 
version of it. But the process of fractional distillation, the type that happens 
inside a continuous column, reaches back over a hundred years earlier to 
France and had little to do with whiskey. 


Working with a simple pot still brought many disadvantages to those 
seeking profit through efficiency. Pot distillation is a batch operation, so one 
must finish the entire process before starting a new batch. A long line of 
innovators attempted to solve the problem of how to distill continuously 
without stopping, but no one had the idea of drinking the result. They focused 
instead on industrial uses like dye separations. 


Finally, in 1813, over a period of six years and after numerous patents, a 
single column with a continuous gravitational feed was finally realized by 
Jean Baptiste Cellier Blumenthal, who was not attempting to make whiskey 
or brandy, but to separate sugar from sugar beets. Blumenthal’s patent still 
inspired Robert Stein in Scotland to use it for grain. However, keeping it in a 
single column produced a spirit that was too weak. Aeneas Coffey, who as an 
excise man assigned to distilleries spent countless hours watching the 
production of whiskey, made a key adjustment to Stein’s design, splitting the 
process into separate analyzer and rectifier columns. This led to the first 
successful application of continuous distillation for the use of making a 
potable distillate from the fermented mash of grains, or whiskey. Coffey’s 
was the last patent granted in the process, and his efforts to sell his still to 
distillers later split Ireland and Scotland into warring whiskey camps, a battle 
that ended with a very clear winner (see page 158). 


The Coffey still (also known as the column still, grain still, beer stripper, or 
patent still) was revolutionary for a few reasons: 


riNG. Coffey’s still allowed for distillation of a 


variety of grains meas malted barley. Without the need for the labor- 
intensive process of malting (see page 204), whiskey production soared. It is 
this device that created the modern bourbon industry as we know it. 


With a pot still, 
you must finish the entire cycle before you can start again: charge the pot 


with the wash, boil and extract, condense, and collect. Then you must wait 
for the copper to cool down, open the pots to remove the draff, then start the 
cycle again. Excluding routine maintenance and the limitations of human 
endurance, it’s conceivable that a column still could work nonstop year- 
round. 


THE MAINTENANCE WAS MUCH SIMPLER. The spent grains were automatically 


discharged and the pressure controls on the still prevented the need for cuts in 
a Safe. 


This basic concept has evolved over the years into today’s continuous column 
stills, which paved the way for the modern craft movement to explode in the 
early 2000s. 


How the Continuous Still Works 


The modern column still combined Coffey’s two-part still back into one 
again. The beer mash is pumped in near the top of the column as a 
prewarming process to conserve energy. This “hot wash” is then pumped 
with a controlled velocity onto a series of copper plates, or trays, in the 
column. The plates are perforated with different configurations of holes, 
slots, or caps to allow steam to enter under pressure from the bottom of the 
column and come in contact with the beer at every plate as the beer drips 
downward. 


In each compartment (the space between the plates), falling beer meets 
rising heat, which strips away the alcohol in a pressurized vapor that is 
cleansed and strengthened as it presses higher in the still, passing through 
each copper plate. Every tray changes the temperature at a fixed rate, 
ensuring consistency. The higher the vapor rises in the column, the higher the 
proof. At the top of the still, farthest away from the heat source, you can get 
as Close to pure alcohol as you may want, 100% ABV if desired. 


—— 


One of the last Coffey stills in production at Nikka Whisky Distilling Company, Japan. 


© The first parts of the distillation coming out of the condenser are high in 
methanol, a type of alcohol that can be lethal to ingest. These are called 
the heads, or the first cut, and they are directed to one pipe in the safe. 


© The middle parts of the distillation contain the right volume of alcohol, 
and are called the hearts, or the middle cut. These are directed to a 
different pipe. 


© The third cut is called the tails, or the feints. Here the alcohol drops 
below the optimum level and contains heavier, off-putting elements like 
sulfurs and fusel oils. These are directed to a third pipe. 


' The heads and the tails will be collected in a vat called the low-wines 
receiver, and can be added to the next distillation. 


The hearts will go on to a gathering vat where the spirit is readied for 
either bottling or maturing in barrels. 
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Victorian paddles stirring the mash. Bruichladdich Distillery, Islay, Scotland. 


Wood and Whiskey 


The barrels of today are small, individual miracles of transformation and 
transference, whether they’re used for wine, brandy, whisky, tequila, or any 
number of spirits and fermented liquids. Even the most seasoned warehouse 
manager and distiller will admit they still don’t know all that goes on during 
maturation. The flavors associated with barrels and casks are some of the 
most recognizable and desirable in the realm of the senses, so it’s worth a 
significant detour from the liquid held within them to explore the container 
itself. 


The positive effect of wood on whiskey is so critical that methods to 
achieve it are universally practiced. Once relegated to anecdote and tradition, 
the use of the barrel or cask has become so integral to whiskey making that it 
commands its own branch of science and practices, often referred to as 
“wood management” regimens. 
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Lining up barrels to be “dumped” or emptied. Buffalo Trace Distillery, Kentucky. 


Three critical ways wood influences whiskey: 


® Wood has an additive effect. It gives the whiskey all of its color (assuming 
there’s no caramel coloring added). It gives organoleptically pleasing 
flavors, meaning flavors that are perceived by our sense organs as positive, 
like vanilla, coconut, and spice. 


® Wood has a subtractive effect. Charred barrels pull out the off-notes that 
occur during fermentation and distillation, particularly sulfurs and other 
nitrogenous compounds that are displeasing to our palates. 


= Wood has an interactive effect. Wood is porous enough to breathe the air 
around it, admitting oxygen to the liquid inside. As the barrel is subjected 
to intense shifts in temperature, it oxidizes the liquid within it, turning it 
from one chemical substance, called either “new-make” spirit or “white 
dog,” to another: whiskey. This process involves esterification, or the 
creation of desired fruity notes, and the transformation of acetals, which 
are green and pungent, to acetaldehydes, which contribute notes of ripe, 
fresh fruit. 


Barrels 


Barrels are believed to have been created by the ancient Celts 2,500 years 
ago. Over the centuries, barrels have been stacked in barns and cellars, 
mounted on carts or horseback, and placed in the holds of ships or around the 
necks of St. Bernards. They have been used to hold meats and fish, crude oil, 
crops and herbs, precious metals, foods, water, and of course fermented 
liquids. Strangely, there is no evidence that the effects of aging or flavor 
development in wine or whiskey were at the root of barrel usage until much 
later in history, closer to our current era. 


The cooper’s tools—mallet and hoop driver—unchanged for 1,000 years. 


Weights and Measures 


Across the centuries, standards for barrel size were developed, some for the 
purposes of measurement and taxation, others for ease of transport and 
storage or for other economic reasons. Following are the barrel types used 
today, from largest to smallest. 


Tuns are used primarily as mixing, vatting, or “marrying” vessels, and 


are approximately 256 gallons. 


For sherry, it’s called a “butt,” for port a “pipe,” and 
while the measurements may be similar, pipes typically have a more 
elongated shape with a sharper bulge in the middle. It is approximately 500 
liters or 130 gallons, but some can reach up to 185 gallons. 


Primarily used for brewed drinking beer, but the 
volumes are all over the map. You’ll occasionally see these in Scottish 
warehouses (approximately 140 gallons) and lots of Japanese ones 
(approximately 110 gallons). 


This may be one of the most ubiquitous sizes in a 
Scottish, Irish, or Japanese warehouse. Approximately 1/2 butt, or 65 gallons, 
it’s been used as a measurement since the fifteenth century. 


This size—53 gallons (200 liters)—was 
initially determined by the wine industry. Bordeaux and Burgundy barrels 
averaged 60 gallons each in volume, but the 53-gallon size was a compromise 
for convenience of size and portability. 


DRINK THIS 


DUNCAN TAYLOR 2011 GLENALLACHIE OCTAVE CASK 
SINGLE MALT SCOTCH One of the standout independent bottlers, 
DT uses the octave size barrel (13 to 16 gallons) to create a branded 


product with their Octave Cask bottlings of rare Scottish single malts. 
After initial maturation in ex-bourbon barrels, the 2011 Glenallachie 
spends three months confined in an octave cask, which heightens its 
fruitiness and develops a creamy mouthfeel. 55.3% ABV. 


Smaller and Odd Sizes 


Used sometimes for special and limited editions, these casks bring different 
influences that intensify flavors. They are usually used as finishing casks, 
after the spirit has spent time in another barrel. 


QUARTER CASK (1/4 BUTT). This smaller size—34 gallons—was originally used 
for transport on horseback or in-home storage. 


OCTAVE (¥g BUTT). Like the quarter cask, the octave—13 to 16 gallons—was 
originally for in-home use, but is now used as a finishing cask. 


RUNDELETS, KILDERINS, AND FIRKINS. Small, smaller, and smallest, down to 
about 10 gallons. 


Barrel Parts 

The following breaks down the parts of the barrel in common terms. 
Depending on culture, there may be slight differences in these terms, but 
universally there are three basic components. 


STAVES. These are the long, rectangular slats that are lined up side-to-side, 
squeezed together by pressure, and bent into a curve to form the shape of the 
barrel. 


These are the ends of the barrel, typically made of the same wood as 
the staves and pressed together under pressure in the same way, although in 
some cases small dowels will help join the pieces together. The assembled 
heads are then cut into circles and crozed (tapered) to fit the ends of the 
barrels. 


Initially made of iron, they are now made of the lightest steel 
possible. Hoops ensure the roundness of the completed barrel. 


Bung, bung puller, and bung cloth at Leopold Bros. Distillery, Colorado. 


DRINK THIS 


WESTLAND GARRYANA AMERICAN SINGLE MALT One of 


the early standout successes of the American craft movement, Westland 
distiller Matt Hofmann and his team are plumbing the depths of an 
obscure category, American single malt, with a finicky local oak. Their 
use of Pacific Northwest garryana wood as a maturation vehicle adds on 
a new layer, a melange of what they refer to as “the spice,” over the 
fruity richness of their unpeated malted whiskey. 56% ABV 
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DRINK THIS 


DEANSTON VIRGIN OAK SINGLE MALT SCOTCH Deanston 
stayed under the radar until new owners Distell began to raise its profile, 
and deservedly so. On the site of an old cotton mill, now completely 
powered by hydroelectricity, Deanston’s arched warehouses age 
gloriously fruity whiskies made from 100% organic barley. This bottle, 
finished in a brand-new Kentucky cooperage, shows off blender Kirstie 
McCallum’s balancing act of contrasting flavors, allowing the virgin 
cask (charred but unused) to cast bright tones without spiking the 
fruitiness. 46.3% ABV 


sEANSON 


Why Oak? 

There are more than 600 species of oak, but only a handful are appropriate 
for coopering, or constructing, barrels for whiskey and wine. Oak is 
universally used because it’s a hardwood and has no sap or other 
contaminants within it. It is also porous, allowing for aspiration, but 
maintains a water-tightness. The radial rays that run from the center of the 
tree to the outside, which are larger in oak than in other species, act as a 
semipermeable barrier to liquid. Finally, and perhaps most notably, oak has 
pleasing flavors once it is treated with heat. It is packed with tannins that 
deliver mouthfeel and flavor and contain high amounts of lignin, a source of 
desirable vanillins. 


Coopering 

The craft of coopering is one of the most difficult jobs in the industry. The 
hand tools used today are similar to the ones developed eons ago. So, while 
there’s now machinery that performs many of the tasks—ring placement, 
gathering and shaping, and planing—the work of the cooper is performed 
very much as it was by the ancient Celts and Romans thousands of years ago. 


For most of the industry, coopers concentrate not on new barrel 
construction, but on repair or reuse. Speyside Cooperage in Scotland is a 


good example, repairing and restructuring nearly 150,000 oak casks per year 
for neighboring distilleries. In the past forty to fifty years, dedicated 
cooperages have sprung up in two of the largest whiskey-making countries— 
Scotland and the United States. 


Ger Buckley, master cooper at Midleton Distillery, Ireland. 


A TALE OF TWO COOPERAGES * 


To get an up-close feel for what the craft was like a hundred or so years 
ago, you need only step into the dark recesses of the Kelvin Cooperage in 
Louisville, Kentucky, where some areas are lit only by the individual 
toasting fires burning inside the barrels. The blazes bounce off the low 
canopy overhead, creating a glowing ambient light that casts shadows out 
of a Dante-esque daydream. Inside the long, high-ceilinged shed, it’s all 
workers and tools and fire and machines, where barrel potency is measured 
via the nose, eyes, and experience. The pounding of hammers onto hoop 
drivers, the roar of grinding and coring machines and saws, the white noise 
of gas blowers and the crackle of fire, create what could be a cacophony 
for some, but for others it’s the sound of history and commerce combined. 


Started in the 1960s by Ed McLaughlin in Scotland, Kelvin’s focus, like 
all Scottish coopers, was on the repair and restoration of used casks. But 
with the bulk of barrels originating in the U.S., they moved their operations 
stateside in 1991 to Kentucky. Once there, they began not only to 
rejuvenate used bourbon barrels and ship them overseas but also to create 
new barrels for the domestic wine trade. Initially, there was no thought 
given to creating new whiskey barrels since only a few heritage distilleries 
were in operation at the time. “That all changed with the advent of craft 
distilleries in the U.S.,” said Paul McLaughlin, Ed’s son and current 
owner. 


In direct contrast to Kelvin is the Independent Stave Company, the 
world’s largest cooperage. Also family-owned, their mission of quality and 
sustainability drives them to constantly educate landowners on best 
practices for forest maintenance. Their work with the U.S. Forest Service, 
European governments, and private landowners helps to ensure that the 
barrels they deliver to distilleries around the world are of the highest 
quality possible. It is a forest-to-glass understanding, a balance of short- 
term needs and long-term thinking that views the end product as the result 
of over 100 years of planning and stewardship. The latest technologies are 
employed with data-driven efficiencies and an eye on conservation and 
energy reuse. Their Louisville-based development center works with the 
top distilleries in the world to create flavor experiments in toasting and 
charring. Their wood processing center near Lexington, where logs begin 


their journey to barrels, is purpose-built on metal platforms above the shop 
floor, allowing the sawdust to drop, be easily gathered, and reused to fire 
the generators of their massive kilns. Each part of their semiautomated 
cooperage is manned by workers who, through a kaizen approach (see 
page 224), are incentivized to eliminate defects and fail points farther up 
the assembly lines. 
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Toasting and Charring 


Once the type of wood is selected for barrel making, the next consideration is 
how to treat it. The combination of both—the wood and how it’s handled—is 
what determines how a barrel flavors whiskey. Two practices that are always 
done for bourbon (which requires a new, charred barrel) are charring and 
toasting. Each involves applying heat to the inside of the barrel to break 
down the wood fibers, which release their sugars. The wood sugars hold a 
host of flavor components that will eventually bind with the flavor molecules 
and ethanol in the whiskey to give it a fuller, more complex flavor. 


TOASTING. Toasting is the gentle heating of the barrel staves, either 
independently or as part of the barrel construction. This process softens the 
wood by gently breaking down the wood fibers. Toasting also breaks down 
the lignins that hold the vanillins and leaches out tannins that interfere with 
further sugar conversion. It can be done with simple fires or intense 
irradiation. Toasting drives flavor compounds deeper into the wood grain. 


CHARRING. Charring is an intense burning of the barrel interior to activate 
more of the wood sugars that will interact with the whiskey. This is necessary 
for bourbon because it helps tame the harshness of corn-based whiskey. The 
charring produces a thick layer of burnt wood and is measured in numbered 
levels, 1 to 4, with four dubbed “alligator” for its resemblance to an alligator 
hide. 


Bourbon Barrels and Sherry Butts 


By law in the U.S., bourbon must be stored in “new, charred oak containers.” 
Notice the word “barrel” isn’t specified, but tradition makes it the only 
choice. Once that barrel has been used, no other producer can use it to make 
bourbon. But that doesn’t mean the barrel’s life is over; far from it. The 
secondary market for ex-bourbon barrels used for maturation around the 
world is one of the key factors driving the whiskey boom right now. 


In the U.K. and Europe, a slow realization of how sherry barrels would 
impact whiskey resulted from the continent’s nineteenth-century love affair 
with sherry. Used sherry butts, massive transport vessels of up to 185 gallons 
(700 liters), around the shipping ports were as ubiquitous as shady characters 
on the docks and were pressed into many uses, primarily transporting and 
storing other materials, liquids, and foods. Sherry butts became the perfect 
storage containers for the burgeoning whiskey trades of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries in Ireland and Scotland. 


Sherry, Baby 


Alexander Walker, of John Walker fame (see page 188), allegedly made 
arrangements with ship captains to deliver barrels of his blended whiskies to 
agents across the ocean, using them as ship ballast instead of rock boulders 
and pig iron. When the whiskies arrived at port, their popularity was largely 


due to what happened on the trip: heat, ship movement, and sea air all 
intensified the sherry butt’s influence on the whiskey, making them treasured 
and creating a high demand. 


Competition drives standardization, and it didn’t take long for all whiskey 
makers to adopt the use of sherry barrels for aging their whiskies. That flavor 
profile (spicy, rich, with notes of sherry, dates, figs, and dark fruits) then 
became the norm in Scotch and Irish whiskies of higher quality in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It took two wars, Prohibition, and 
the drinking public’s disenchantment with low-alcohol sherry in favor of 
higher-proof liquors before sherry started losing popularity. Additionally, 
sherry manufacturers in Spain began to adopt the more sanitary and economic 
shipping of the final product in glass bottles rather than in barrels to be 
bottled at their destination. When demand dropped, production followed, and 
production costs got higher. Sherry barrels then started to become more and 
more expensive, and the search for alternatives took on more urgency. 


Another Flavor Evolution 


After Prohibition, American whiskey companies began to further codify what 
bourbon was, and one effect was to mandate just a single use for any barrel 
that aged bourbon. That created a massive secondary market, and the flavor 
profile of both Irish whiskey and Scotch whisky underwent a gradual change 
as the flavor effects of bourbon began to replace those of sherry. Along with 
changes in production (like the switch from fire to steam heat), Scotch, Irish, 
and Japanese whiskies began to be more “bourbon-ized” after ex-sherry 
barrels became harder to get. Canadian whiskies had adopted American 
whiskey-barrel usage much earlier and more widely due to the Seagram’s 
factor (see page 134). Today, it’s estimated that 93% to 95% of all whiskies 
in Scotland are maturing in ex-bourbon barrels, and an even greater 
percentage in Ireland and Japan. 


Barrel Usage: Fill It Up 


The assumption by the secondary-market distillers (American, Canadian, 
Scottish, Irish, Japanese) is that the barrel arrives to them seasoned by its 
initial usage for bourbon, sherry, port, Madeira, or whatever it originally 
held. 


Their first “new-make” spirit entered into this used barrel is called the 
“first fill.” It will get the greatest charge of flavor from two sources: (1) the 
number of compounds still in the oak that were activated by charring and 
toasting; and (2) the remains of the bourbon, sherry, or wine that soaked into 
the barrel during its initial maturation. It doesn’t matter how long this initial 
whiskey stays in the barrel, it’s still the first fill if the barrel has not been 
emptied and reused. 
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Filling the barrel with new-make spirit at Springbank Distillers, Scotland. 


Once that whiskey is dumped from the barrel for bottling or blending, the 
next whiskey entered is the “second fill.” Many of the more intense flavor 
molecules in the oak, like eugenol (spicy clove) and vanillin, have been 


depleted or softened by this point. And the chemical bonds of the wood—the 
lignins, lactones, and tannins—have been broken and rearranged by time and 
alcohol. There is less wood intensity and, for many distillers, this used barrel 
is a prized asset. The second and third fill produce a much softer style that 
allows more integration with the lighter esters coming from their distillate, 
allowing blenders more latitude in creating flavors, as opposed to whiskey 
dominated by the flavor of wood—a subtle, but remarkable, difference. 

After the third fill, where the ethanol of previous fills has slowly eaten 
away at the compounds in the wood, the barrel thins out and heads toward 
neutrality but still possesses a different magic. With the hemicellulose—a 
carbohydrate in wood fiber that acts like a glue for other compounds—near 
depletion and the lignins and lactones transmogrified because of ethanol 
influence, the new spirit in these barrels will have less of an edge. The 
sweetness of the lactones will give over to the floral esters that develop from 
the distillate. Whisky blenders for Japanese and Canadian whiskies utilize 
these barrels to advance a softer, lighter style of whisky. 


Once filled, the barrel is ready for a long sleep. Buffalo Trace Distillery, Kentucky. 


BARRELS: EFFECT OF PREVIOUSLY HELD 


LIQUID ON WHISKEY 


The whiskey industry has standardized the use of two types of barrels, both 
oak: American oak (from which all bourbon barrels are made) and different 


types of European oak (which once matured everything from sherry to 
cognac to wine). Small amounts of Japanese oak (Mizunara) and other rare 
oaks are used intermittently. 


Maturation 
or Finish 


Maturation 
or Finish 


Maturation 
or Finish 


Finish 


Finish 


Finish 


Finish 


Finish 


Finish 


Finish 


Bourbon 


Oloroso Sherry 


Pedro Ximenez 
Sherry 


Manzanilla 
Sherry 


Fino Sherry 


Madeira 
(fortified wine) 


Marsala 
(fortified wine) 


Chardonnay 
(white wine) 


Bordeaux (red 
wine) 


Sauternes 
(Sweet wine) 


Vanilla, caramel, toffee, coconut, fresh 
fruit 


Ripe and dried fruits, winey, woody, 
nutty, spicy, sweet 


Dark fruits (fig, blackberry), dates, 
syrup, very sweet, nutty 


Dry, coastal/salty, dried fruit, citrus 
zest 


Very dry, floral, high fruity notes 
(peach) 


Sweet, tropical fruit, cherries, floral, 
spice 


Sweet, nutty, spicy, brown sugar, 
apricot 


Buttery, tropical fruit, honey, green 
apple, fresh pear 


Dark fruits, red berries, peppery, 
nutmeg, honey 


Sweet, apricots, peaches, zesty, honey, 
nutty 


Maturation Cognac Dark, rich fruits, spices, nutty, caramel, 

or Finish vanilla 

Finish Light Rum Sweet, vanilla, spices, pepper, citrus, 
honey 

Finish Dark Rum Molasses, spices, caramel, dried fruit, 


vanilla, oak 


Racked warehouse, bung up, with a four-high stack, at Westland Distillery, Washington. 


Maturation vs. Finishing 


For whiskey maturation, barrels are used in one of two ways—to mature the 
whiskey or to finish it. Maturation implies that the three impacts of wood on 
whiskey—additive, subtractive, and interactive—will occur over a period of 
time in a barrel, under certain conditions. The time may be short—weeks or 
months—but it could be years or decades. So the word “aging” is not entirely 
accurate, as it implies only a length of time, whereas maturation involves 
time, place, selection, and treatment, as well as intangibles like climate. All 
these interactions impart flavor to the whiskey in the barrel. 


And while the whiskey maker can select the warehouse and placement, 
and set some of the environmental conditions outside of the barrel, what 


happens inside is now off-limits. What he or she can do, however, is layer 
onto the maturation process, typically by using a finishing cask. Also known 
as additional or double maturation, finishing implies that the flavor profile of 
the whiskey is set and will be modified slightly by the use of another wooded 
cask after the original maturation has concluded. 

Double maturation or finishing is a way to introduce subtle variations in 
essentially single-grain whiskey made from barley. It’s a standard part of the 
process for Scotch, and was adopted later in Ireland and Japan. But in 2012, 
the late Lincoln Henderson, the master distiller from Woodford Reserve, 
surprised the whiskey world with the introduction of the first commercially 
viable finished bourbon: Angel’s Envy, finished in port barrels. The name is 
a take on the concept of “angel’s share,” the effect of evaporation on the 
barrels while aging in a warehouse (see page 49). 
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A high stack at the Warenghem Distillery, France. The barrels at the top will mature differently 


from those at the bottom. 


The amount of liquid lost in the barrel over time through evaporation during 
the maturation process is known as “angel’s share.” Early distillers joked that 
the angels were sneaking into the warehouse for a nip during the many years 
the barrels spent in hibernation. But it turns out that different angels are 
thirsty for different things depending on where they are located, and are 


subject to climate, temperature, and relative humidity. What’s behind this is a 
simple phenomenon: the barrel is almost a living thing and it aspirates—it 
breathes, in and out. 

In preparation for maturation, the strength of the spirit when it enters the 
barrel is adjusted from its strength when it comes out of the still, which on 
average is 70% to 75% ABV. Most of the industry fills barrels at about 62% 
to 63% ABV. Water is used to dilute to that strength. That means a little less 
than 40% of the liquid is water. In a high-humidity, cool climate, like 
Scotland, Canada, or Ireland, the angels are thirsty for alcohol. In reality, this 
means the smaller water molecules from the moist air are absorbed into the 
barrel over time, and each of these countries sees a lowering in proof strength 
as a result. Scotch whisky also tends to spend the most time in a barrel as 
well and, as a result, over a longer period of time will lose more strength. 


In Kentucky, Tennessee, Taiwan, or Bangalore, where it’s much hotter 
and higher in humidity, the angels are thirsty for water. In this case, what 
enters the barrel at 62.5% could end up being 66% after the angels quench 
their thirst for water (the rapid in—out interaction of the liquid and the barrel 
squeezes the smaller water molecules out faster). The angels take the most 
out within the first year the barrel is resting, up to 10%, of which most is 
absorbed into the wood. The ratio of volume loss (alcohol to water) between 
climate and warehouse type averages about 6% per year in Kentucky and 2% 
in Scotland. In India or Taiwan, that can climb as high as 12%. 


DRINK THIS 


ANGEL’S ENVY PORT FINISH BOURBON Using small batch pulls 


of eight to twelve barrels, each one tasted and hand-selected, this is “the 
comfort food of the spirits world.” Lincoln Henderson’s son Wes and 
grandson Kyle are actively hands-on in the crafting of each run. Because 
only 5% of spirit was lost each year to angel’s share, Lincoln joked after 
tasting the first batch that they’d finally gotten a better deal than the 
angels. 43.3% ABV 


\ 
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In addition to climate, the location of the barrel in the warehouse has an 
impact as well, with barometric pressure in higher, hotter, drier floors 
leaching out more water than alcohol, therefore driving up the proof over the 
ones on the lower, cooler, and more humid floors. In a typical nine-floor 
warehouse with a stack of three on each floor, the sweet spot occurs within 
floors five and six, the area of optimum, and consistent, maturation. 


A smaller barrel will evaporate at a higher rate, as the surface ratio of the 
liquid touching the wood is higher. 

When you ask the question “Why does older whiskey costs more?” this is 
the answer. 


CLASS TWO 
How to Taste Whiskey 


Sampling whiskey during maturation. 


When it comes to identifying aromas and flavors in beer, wine, and whiskey, 
the mind plays tricks on our senses of taste and smell—it tries to convince us 
that we don’t know what we’re doing. Many of us set up a preconception in 
our minds of conditions that must occur before we can recognize aromas and 
flavors, summed up in the word “connoisseur.” From watching parodies of 
elitist snobs on comedy shows to being endlessly marketed to, we’ve come to 
believe that only connoisseurs, the invisible squad of elite “nosers” who have 
been trained to unknown specifications in some academy, are the only ones 
capable of picking up nuance and subtlety in what we eat and drink. If there’s 
one apology offered over and over when it comes to tasting whiskies, it is: 
“I’m no connoisseur.” 


And, of course, it is inaccurate. The only difference between the “nosers” 


and the newbie is that they have developed a vocabulary around the things 
that they smell and taste in whiskey, and you have not. Many brand 


representatives don’t help, because they like to throw obscure and sometimes 
pretentious words at you during a tasting that industry marketing has taught 
them to say: sultanas, bung cloth, marzipan, Christmas cake, and orgeat. 


A good nosing glass allows the interplay of liquid and air. 


Anatomy of an Aroma 


The real action is in the nose, not the mouth. 


In the upper part of your nasal cavity is an organ called the olfactory bulb 
that attaches directly to your brain. Extending from that bulb are tens of 
thousands of microfibers, called dendrites, that contain sensory cells. They’re 
embedded in the mucus lining of your nose, which provides protection and 
acts as a medium to get the aromas to them. The fibers bind to the chemical 
compounds, the congeners, in the airborne aromas and transmit them through 
the bulb to the temporal lobe, the part of our brain where they bind with the 
sensations of our tongue to produce our perception of flavor. 


On your tongue are bumps called papillae that contain chemical receptors 


called taste buds. They’re not as sensitive as nasal dendrites—they need the 
congeners in food and drink to come into contact with them to be activated. 
The tongue is capable of picking up five primary tastes: sweet, sour, salty, 
bitter, and savory (“umami”). 

What the mouth is additionally good for is sensing texture and weight: 
oily, grainy, dry, light, heavy, creamy, fuzzy, sharp, etc. The flavor receptors 
are both the dentrites and the taste buds. An optimal nasal environment is the 
connection between the oral cavity and the nasal cavity. 


Jim Beveridge, master blender of the Johnnie Walker line. 


Once we perceive flavors, we can Start to identify and articulate them in 
words, colors, lines, shapes, or whatever makes an emotional connection to 
us. 

Smell is a link between our past and who we are now. It is as accurate an 
indicator of our environment as vision and hearing, yet we tend to rely on it 
less in a world of constant visual and audio stimulation. 


Just about all experts, whether in the lab, in the blending room, or on the 
distillery floor, agree that your cultural and flavor heritage makes an impact 
on your ability to perceive and articulate flavors. “There is no one single 
flavor driver, it’s a synchronicity where it all comes together,” according to 
Master Blender Rachel Barrie. If you grew up not knowing coriander or 
cardamom, those aromas will have less of an impact on you when you 
perceive them in whiskey. 


TASTING NOTES: IT’S PERSONAL | 


I was a big fan of the Lord of the Rings books long before the movies 
arrived. The first time I tasted Lagavulin, here’s what I wrote down: 


It tastes like I’m sitting in the dumpster behind the infirmary 
after the Battle of Helms Deep. 


Here’s my translation: 


It was frightening, like there had been a war in my mouth. There 
was a strong medicinal odor mixed with old moss and decaying 
leaves in a forest, and maybe some other things too. It was also 
magical, like it didn’t exist in the same world I lived in—it was 
ancient and primal and I think it made me grow up a little bit. 


That’s a tasting note. It was mine and it was personal. When I read it 
today, years later, it still means something to me. And I adore Lagavulin. 
This is what we’re after for you—make it personal. 


Visualizing Aroma 


Gregg Glass is the assistant blender at Whyte & Mackay in Glasgow, 
working alongside industry icon Richard Paterson. Gregg sees shapes and 
colors in the samples he noses day in and day out. They help him organize 
the myriad puzzle pieces involved in his job—combining an array of subtly 
nuanced smells into a balanced whole. 

“T often sense/interpret individual characters or casks in colors, shapes, 
and imagery that represent the style, mouthfeel, and even the potential of a 
whisky. This helps me to categorize individual casks, tells me how 


compatible these unique characters can act within a recipe: Which shapes, 
colors, tones, or core characteristics can complement each other that add to 
the progression of the flavor experience. Sometimes it will come out as a 
memory or even a sound.” 


Anatomy of a Tasting 


There are three primary but subtle actions that occur during a tasting. We 
tend to do these things unconsciously, so we rarely notice we’re doing them. 


® Acknowledgment: The awareness that your nose and mouth are in working 
order and you can sense flavors. 


© Declaration: I Like/I Don’t Like. As primal as it is primary, this 
involuntary reflex probably saved our lives in early times. 


® Articulation: Using words to describe an experience. This is a function of 
culture and personal experience, not of education or brainpower. 


How to Use a Tasting Wheel 


Any tasting wheel, like the one at right, should help you “find the right word” 
for the aroma and taste you’re experiencing. Don’t be confused by the 
descriptors in the outer circle, rather use them as a guide; they are purely 
subjective. The inner circle is where you should concentrate your efforts. 


If the inside of the wheel is a clock face, from 12 (clockwise) to 10 are the 
primary aromas. All are very distinct—sour is different from fruity, which is 
different from nutty. As you build nosing experiences, focus on those primary 
smells. If you’re not sure what “feinty” means, for example, look to its 
adjacent description in the second circle: leathery, tobacco, and sweaty. 


When you’re able to differentiate one from the other, the outer ring 
reflects your personal relationship with that smell: Is floral your 
grandmother’s lilac trees? Is spicy curry from a local restaurant? Is clove 
reminiscent of the winter holidays? This is the real- world identification of a 
smel]—the world that you experience. 

Notice that from 10 (clockwise) to 12, the wheel focuses on tastes and 


sensations. First the primary tastes of salty, bitter, sour, and sweet and their 
real-world identifications. Next are the physical sensations your mouth is 


built to identify: astringent, mouth-coating, and mouth-watering. Finally, the 
physical effects of your nose, like pungent (i.e., the “burn” from whiskey) or 
prickle, like a tingling. 

But most important: there is no “right” or “wrong.” It’s your nose—now 
you can take ownership of it. 


The Scotch Whisky Research Institute Flavor 
Wheel 


Tasting wheel (primary flavors are on the inside; subjective impressions on the outside). 


A key skill when considering aroma is the ability to change your 
perception. Tom DiGiacomo, a perfumer for forty-seven years with 
Givaudan and other scent houses and labs, describes how the mind can turn 
around a smell. The chemical behind the smell of a skunk is furfury] 
mercaptan. If you’re walking in the woods and come across the smell, it 
will likely be repulsive, even if it’s diluted and far away. But furfuryl 
mercaptan is also the active chemical in coffee beans. DiGiacomo suggests 
that when encountering that off-putting skunk smell, think instead of 
burying your nose in a bag of fresh-ground coffee. 


Tasting a range of Aberfeldy, the fingerprint of Dewar’s blends. 


Tasting Rules 


Before we employ the wheel on the previous page to understand what’s 
inside a glass of whiskey, a few ground rules. 


No. 1: Protect Your Nose 


By law, whiskey contains a minimum of 40% alcohol, ethanol to be exact, so 
respect the alcohol. This is not a glass of wine at 14% alcohol or a beer at 
7%. The amount of ethanol fumes coming out of a bottle or glass will be 
enough to numb your delicate dendrites. Even when executing the best 
procedure, the nose will quickly tire and shut down—a condition known as 
anosmia—though it will bounce back quickly. 


When industry experts are nosing whiskey, they’ ll consider up to fifty or 
sixty spirits per day. But here’s their trick: they use the inside crook of their 
elbow or the back of their hand to bring their noses back to “zero.” When free 
of heavy detergents, perfumes, or fabric softeners, both these areas are neutral 
enough to bury your nose for a few seconds of recovery before returning to 
the glass. 


Here’s another blender’s trick: dampen your palm with whiskey and 
lightly rub both palms together. Open them to release the alcohol, then cup 
them to your nose and breathe in. You’ve just found the whiskey’s essence. 
Rub them together more vigorously and repeat: there’s the grain beneath. 


State of mind will also affect perception. Mood can be a big factor, as can 
environment and social situation. Whiskies nosed and tasted while in a foul 
mood can taste very different when considered in a different situation, say at 
a party with good friends. 


No. 2: Ease In 


When approaching a glass of whiskey for the first time, take it slow. Let the 
glass linger below your nose at about mouth level, allowing your nose to 
acclimate to the ethanol that’s invisibly streaming up from it. 


After a few seconds, gently lower your nose to the rim while keeping your 
mouth slightly open. This keeps air moving through your nasal passage and 
has two effects. First, it prevents the ethanol burn by allowing the mouth to 
have an ameliorating effect on the strength of the fumes. Second, the aroma 
will stimulate the inside of your mouth in preparation for drinking. Your 
salivary glands will respond. Put together, these steps will prevent the typical 
alcohol burn that turns people away from good spirits. 


If you’re in a room with adequate airflow and moderate temperature, 
there’s almost no need to go deeper into the glass—you’ re already finding 


everything the whiskey has to offer. Different glassware will propel, 
concentrate, or dilute this experience, so experiment with different types (see 
page 268). 


No. 3: Savor 


The more time you give a good whiskey in your mouth, the more it will give 
back to you. If you shoot it past your tongue and down your throat, you’re 
drinking the wrong whiskey. The receptors in the mouth are not as responsive 
as the ones in your nose, and the high alcohol will have a slight numbing 
effect, so give it time. Swirling it around in your mouth will also dilute it to a 
small degree with your own saliva; but, for the most part, what you’re doing 
is mitigating the shock of the alcohol content and preparing your body for its 
entrance. 


DRINK THIS 


GLENLIVET SINGLE MALT SCOTCH The number one selling 
single malt in the world, Glenlivet gets its charm not from the soft 
water, but from its ubiquity in our lives. It’s our favorite sweater, the 
down comforter of whisky. It’s at your sister’s wedding, your nephew’s 
bar mitzvah, and above your best friend’s refrigerator. Pouring it into a 
glass with a single rock of ice is as natural and easy as rubbing your 


dog’s belly. They’|l both make you laugh. 40% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


INGLE GRAIN SCOTCH WHISKY Distilled in 


one of only three Coffey-style stills in production, this is a rare all- 
barley-malt whisky, with no other grains added. Typically, single grain 
Scotch is used as a base for Scotch blends like Dewars and Chivas. This 
is a light, refreshing, nutty, and unexpected custardlike dram. Substitute 
it for bourbon or rye the next time you make a Manhattan. A robust 
46% ABV. 


7 TASTING MISCELLANY * 


While our species has adapted to drinking fermented beverages with low 
alcohol, our physiology regards high amounts of alcohol as a threat. That 
shock you get when drinking whiskey is a warning from your body that 
this beverage can lead to danger. What we’re doing is not, in many ways, 
normal for this stage in our evolution, to which anyone with an alcohol 
addiction can testify. We can adapt and condition ourselves, which is how 
we learn alcohol tolerance, but it’s a double-edged sword that can train us 
to ignore our built-in warnings. So slow it down, chief, we’re not going 
anywhere. 


If you’re wondering whether to combine whiskey with mixers other than 
water, read Dave Broom’s Whiskey, the Manual. Broom audaciously mixes 
some of the best whiskies in the world with mixers like soda water, ginger 
ale, and cola, then judiciously scores them all. He rattled a whole crowd of 
“connoisseurs” at a tasting when he suggested mixing Lagavulin and Coke. 


The Unknown Realm 


Master Distiller Brent Elliott of Four Roses reveals the mysteries of flavor 
and its detection. From the “controlled chaos” of fermentation, where a 
portion of the process is still a guess, to the disorientation of “sensory 
vertigo,” where signals easily get scrambled in our brains, flavor creation 
in whiskey is sometimes down to just 5% variation in batches, “but that’s 
where the art comes in.” 


Advice from Top Noses 


Rachel Barrie, BenRiach: “Smell everything. Don’t pass up any 
opportunity to smell something.” 


Dr. Bill Lumsden, Glenmorangie: “I’m on the road a lot. I noticed that 
different hotels have their own smell. If I went into one a second time 
blindfolded, I would probably know it.” 


Alex Chasko, Teeling Distillery: “Taste and smell are real, emotional 
physical reactions. They’re like love, unmeasurable.” 


Sandy Hyslop, Chivas Brothers: “Sometimes nosing takes you to a 
place in your past, pictures and colors in your head . . . a grassy 


distillate takes me to my father’s garden. Almost subconscious.” 


Kristie McCallum, Deanston: “There is no such thing as a wrong 
tasting note.” 


Using Water 


Yes, use water with your whiskey, whenever you want and whatever amount 
you want. The numbskull at the end of the bar castigating you is just that, a 
numbskull. Water will mask some flavors and highlight others, but whiskey 
is a journey, not a destination, so feel free to experiment. 


A few tips on using water: 


w Use clean, bottled water with no chlorine. It doesn’t matter which brand 
(really, it doesn’t). What you’re looking for is something neutral. 


®™ Taste the whiskey neat first, using the steps above, unless it’s cask 
strength, when you may want to dilute first. Tasting neat first gives you a 
baseline and is what the bottler, blender, or distiller wanted you to taste 
and associate with their brand. So give them their due. 


®™ Dilution drops the alcohol level in the glass and releases the congeners. 
Congeners are bound in the ethanol, but water breaks those bonds so that 
they can re-form. 


m The water can be room temperature or slightly chilled. However, a lot of 
cold will shut flavors down, similar to how you close up when hit with a 
freezing blast of cold air. 


® Start with a little and don’t be afraid to dilute down to the level that you 
like. Many people who are not fans of smoky, peaty whiskies find that with 
enough water, the smoke gets out of the way and they can taste some of the 
fruit underneath. 


When to Dilute 


Based on their experience, market savvy, heritage, or any number of sales 
factors, a brand owner makes the decision to release their product at a 
specific ABV percentage. The government says whiskey can be bottled no 
lower than 40% ABV and the vast majority of makers release at that level— 
it’s commercially more viable because the lower proof will (allegedly) appeal 
to a wider number of people. But others feel that higher proofs show much 
better. Here’s a pro tip: cask-strength bottles are a great value because you’ ll 
probably dilute them to a more reasonable level, so you’re getting more than 
just the 750 milliliters you’re paying for. 


DRINK THIS 


SIA BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Unlike many new whiskey 
converts, Carin Luna-Ostaseski made a fateful decision to jump into 
producing it. But it was Scotch she adored, and blending it made more 
sense than moving to Speyside from San Francisco. Working with one 
of Scotland’s top blending houses, she crafted the flavor that was as far 
away from “your grandfather’s Scotch” as you could find and won a few 
prestigious medals along the way. She then raised money on Kickstarter 
to make Sia a reality. Soft and fruity with a higher-than-usual malt-to- 
grain ratio, it delivers a hint of smoke on the finish. 43% ABV 


A decorative tasting line at Sia Scotch Whisky, made from a blend of Speyside, Highlands, and 


Islay whiskies. 


A Tasting in Three Parts 


Think of the experiences that brought you the most pleasure in life. They are 
often broken down into a few distinct parts; then, in the rearview of memory, 
stitched together in one long chain of events. But mostly, they come down to: 
“T am looking forward to this”; “I’m currently doing this”; and “That was a 
great thing to do.” 


Tasting whiskey is no different. And like all things new and unfamiliar, 
learning to taste whiskey can feel awkward and even complicated at first. 
However, after enough practice (which almost no one complains about), it 
becomes second nature. 


Tasting at the Dewars Whisky Academy. 


PART ONE The Nose Is the Promise 


The aroma, vapors, and essences stimulate olfactory nerves. Close your eyes 
and record in your mind the simplest parts of the experience. 


© I like it/I don’t like it. 
™ Use a simple descriptor: “It smells sweet/ pungent/vegetal.” 


» Sweet/pungent/vegetal like what? Sweet like fruit? Pungent like smoke? 
Vegetal like edible vegetables? 


» What type of fruit? Fresh like apple, banana, pear, etc. 
Or dried fruit: apricots, figs, dates. 


» Go deeper: What type of smoke? Wood, plastic, tar? 


» What type of vegetable: cabbage, green pepper, wet leaves? 


PART TWO The Palate Is the Now 


Consider how it feels in your mouth, the tastes and textures associated with 
what you did or didn’t smell—luxuriate in it, make it last, swirl it around. 


™ Is the sweetness/pungency/vegetal-ness still there? If so, did it change? 
» What did it change to? 
» Did something else develop? 
m™ What is the texture: creamy, light, heavy, viscous, oily, tannic, astringent? 


» If so, like what? Creamy like ice cream? Viscous like syrup? Heavy like 
cake batter? 


PART THREE The Finish Is the Memory 


After you drink it (and swallow), what remains? 
™ Did the flavors change, or stay the same? 

» If they changed, into what? 

» Was it a good change or not? 


m Did the flavors linger or fall off quickly? 
™ Was it a short, medium, or long finish? 


® Did anything surprise you? 


After some practice, you can take this to whatever degree you get proficient 
with, including: 


FRONT/BACK of the nose: These are subjective refinements of being in touch 
with your tasting/nosing system. Some early aromas activate us, then change 
as we continue to smell them. 


of the palate: Some flavors are more prominent on the 
“attack” up front (front of the palate) or don’t show up until right before 
swallowing (back of the palate). 


Eventually, with practice, breaking the experience down will become second 
nature to you, and your awareness and enjoyment will inevitably increase. 


But be cautious—don’t put the cart before the horse. Save your Internet 
investigation until after you try a whiskey. Let your senses, not your intellect 
(or other people’s tasting notes) guide you. Afterwards, allow your research 
to enhance what you’ ve experienced. This is a sensory experience, and these 
tend to last much longer and have a richer meaning than mere fact-finding. 


DRINK THIS 


E.H. TAYLOR SMALL BATCH BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY E.H. Taylor was 
one of two legitimate whiskey barons (the other being George Garvin 
Brown) who shepherded bourbon from a rough corn-and-rye farm 
product to legitimate commercial realization. This expression from the 
Buffalo Trace Distillery is a testament to the man who backed the 1897 
Bottled in Bond Act to undercut the short-cut rectifiers, who were 


pumping kerosene, snake juice, and tobacco spit into barrels labeled 
“whiskey” on the frontier. Aged in the same rickhouses Taylor built, it 
finishes with some light pepper and tobacco. When you hear the word 
“supple,” this is the perfect example. 50% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


Hillrock Estate Single Malt Whiskey One of the lasting creations of the 
late Dave Pickerell’s ubiquitous kick-start of the American craft 
industry. Privately owned on the estate of an eighteenth-century 
Revolutionary War captain and grain merchant, they have their own 
floor maltings and single estate grain sourcing. This elegant and well- 
heeled trophy distillery in New York’s Hudson Valley is pricey but rich 
and vibrant, bottled at 48.2% ABV. 


CHAPTER THREE 
American Whiskey 


Buffalo Trace Distillery, Kentucky. 


The story of American whiskey is much like the story of America itself: it 
has a long arc, it goes through a thousand fits and starts, and it has a crazy 
cast of characters. There’s also a lot of myth wrapped around facts and, like 
America, it all began with immigrants, with each new generation adding to 
the progress, or the folly, of the last. The twist, because there’s always a 
twist, is that American whiskey was ultimately born of rum. And rebellion. 


A Brief History of Whiskey in America 


The English gentry who settled the U.S. in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries didn’t bring a heritage of grain distilling with them. At the time, 
Scottish and Irish whiskies were farm products that rarely made it out of the 
rural glens and valleys to London. They were considered far too rough and 
unrefined to sully the palates of the British aristocracy, who preferred the 


Dutch bruntvyne, the “burnt wine” (from which we get the word “brandy”) 
that the Dutch distilled from grapes in Cognac. However, the first spirit to 
appear plentifully in the colonies was actually rum. In 1664, the first rum 
distillery in North America began operating on Staten Island, the same year 
the British took New Amsterdam from the Dutch and renamed it New York. 
There were occasional distillations using native corn in Virginia, but it was 
still an unfamiliar crop with an aggressive taste. 


After the British won control of the sugar trade in the West Indies with the 
taking of Jamaica from Spain in 1655, they replaced French brandy with rum, 
introducing it to the aristocracy while also mandating daily rations of it at sea 
for their navy. But distillation was expensive, more complicated than beer 
making, and too pricey for commoners. While it had a small impact on 
drinking in America, it was limited to the port cities of Baltimore, New York, 
and Boston. 


Workers at the Old Taylor Distillery, Kentucky, late nineteenth century. 


Toasting the New Year in New Amsterdam, 1640. 


It’s a well-established myth that the Irish brought whiskey with them in 
the nineteenth century when they immigrated to the U.S. in large numbers. In 
fact, it was a different group of migrants, the Scots-Irish, a separate culture, 
who were most responsible for bringing whiskey to America. Their culture 
was formed of lowland Scots and northern Irish and came out of the Ulster 
Plantation in Northern Ireland in the early 1700s, at that time the largest 
ethnic migration in the New World. When they were pushed out of the 
American eastern and coastal cities and west of the Delaware River by social 
pressures, they came into contact with Swedes and Dutch-Germans, both 
hailing from farm cultures with a history of using distilled spirits to preserve 
foods and making a clear wort for ale. So it was in the wilderness of Penn’s 
Woods in the Delaware River Valley that the birth of whiskey in America 
took place. 


DRINK THIS 


3ON Uniquely, 


“Weare: Reserve ree are a mixture of spirits ane both column 


and pot stills. This yearly batched release at 125.8 proof uses the same 
mash bill as their regular release, but has a higher proof. It’s a bit pricey 
at over $100, but if you love the Woodford profile and are looking for 
added heat, you found it. 62.9% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


5 TEXAS RYE Balcones is one of the small distilleries that 
Wai it nee rat outside investment but kept it local by staying true to their 
Waco, Texas, roots. Distiller Jared Himstedt extended the Texas brand 
into a 100% rye, inspired by Elbon rye from northwest Texas. It’s 
supplemented with malted crystal, chocolate rye, and roasted rye for 
complexity and offers layers of chocolate and leather flavors. It is pot- 
distilled and spends at least 15 months in new oak. 50% ABV. 


Anatomy of a Label 


« Crafted: Stretching 
the limits of a word 


Very Old Barton: » VERY OLD | 
“== | BARTON 


80 PROOF 40%ALC/OL. 


80 Proof/40% 


Kentucky Straight » 


Bourbon Whiskey: 
Whiskey made with 
mostly corn and 
following bourbon 
rules; aged at least 
two years in new, 
charred barrels in 
Kentucky with no 
additives except 
water, minimum one 
year of maturation 
in Kentucky. 


BOURBON 


WHISKEY 


BOTTLED BY BARTON DISTILLING 
COMPANY, BARDSTOWN AND OWENSBORO, KY 


Aged at least 36. months (on rear 
label): If a whiskey bears the “straight” 
designation and it’s over two years but 

under four years old, it must have the age 
of the youngest whiskey on the label. 


WHISKEY FACT 


Alcohol: Alcoholic 
strength (proof is 
double the ABV) 


Bottled by Barton 
Distilling: Does 

not specify where 
distilled, but Barton 
distillery is located 
in Bardstown and 
their bottling facility 
in Ownesboro. Both 
are owned by parent 
company Sazerac. 


There are 5 million barrels of bourbon in Kentucky compared with 4.5 million people in the state. 


A number of concurrent issues brought this about, but especially cost and 
access. Once the British muscled the French out of the Caribbean sugar trade, 
their monopoly drove prices up. The farther molasses traveled from the East 
Coast, the more expensive it got. Historic resentment of the British by both 
Scots-Irish and the Dutch-Germans contributed to whiskey’s beginnings, as 


did William Penn’s promise of religious freedom west of the Delaware River 
in the newly chartered Pennsylvania. So when Britain passed the Molasses 
Act in 1733, driving up the price of molasses, distilling grain became not 
only necessary for economic reasons, but also a finger in the eye to the 
loyalists on the coast who backed the law. For these new settlers, like their 
ancestors before them, making whiskey was a form of rebellion. 


Whiskey and the Frontier 


The Scots-Irish settlers knew well the economics of whiskey—their ancestors 
in Scotland and Ireland had a long history with it. Tenant farmers were 
obliged to pay their landlords a percentage of what they grew or were able to 
sell. But grains and crops don’t always make it to market, and some will 
always be left to rot in the fields. Distilling allowed farmers who didn’t own 
their land to capture any revenue they might have lost. Liquor, both portable 
and popular, also became the ideal currency in a society where there was not 
yet a stable monetary system. Finally, the government could easily tax what 
they grew because it was easily discoverable and measured. Moonshine was 
neither. 


The Whiskey Rebellion, western Pennsylvania, 1794. People were tarred, feathered, and run out 


of town on a rail. 


The new settlers also knew the stink of an excise tax when they smelled it. 
The Whiskey Rebellion in 1794 came on the heels of the colonial revolt from 
England. Here, western Pennsylvania farmers faced down George 


Washington’s troops over an excise tax he and Alexander Hamilton placed on 
whiskey to pay for the war. Farmers from the Allegheny Mountains to the 
hollows of western Virginia to the newly minted state of Kentucky had been 
raising surplus grain on their farms and distilling it into “mountain dew,” the 
name their elders used in the old country. The most common grain in the 
northern regions was rye, which grew abundantly in cooler climates and was 
a taste Germans knew from their homeland. In this new republic, rye is what 
came to define American whiskey. 


After the revolt and the subsequent migration of distillers farther south, 
away from the revenue agents, distilling whiskey became a night job, one that 
was best practiced deep in the remote recesses of the hollow. In spite of the 
moniker, “moonshining” was best done on moonless nights when the deep 
shadows wouldn’t betray your location to the revenue agents. 


The Immigrant Story 


It is a fact that a Welshman named Evan Williams closed down a distillery in 
Wales in the mid-1700s and made his way to the United States through the 
port of Baltimore and into the western wilds of the Virginia plantation. It is 
also a fact that a man named Elijah Craig found his way out of eastern 
Virginia into the wilderness in search of religious freedom and opened a 
distillery. Neither of them invented bourbon, but each made rough corn 
whiskey, the same as many of their fellow migrants to the area. 


anise BY REVENUE OFFICERS, 


WOMEN MOCNNINERS WHO 2AM STM IN THE GEORGIA MOUNTAINS rset} Migs WEST 
OF WAMIINGTION GA, *oStuviako SY A POSSE OF UNCLE SAMS NEN 


Defending the home still against revenue agents. 


Only their names survive. To think their recipes would stay in existence 
for 200 years would be folly. After the Civil War, the politics of 
Reconstruction were in place and whiskey making suffered the same fate as 
all industry in the South—devastation. Rail lines and roads were destroyed, 
supply lines were cut off, food was scarce, and the old-world order had been 
shaken. American whiskey was still mostly northern rye, pioneered by an 
earlier immigrant, Abraham Overholt and his Monongahela rye (see page 
80), but competition was arriving from Canada, Ireland, and Scotland for the 
first time. When Mr. Coffey’s stills (see pages 28-29) were introduced in the 
late nineteenth century to replace the old fired copper stills, a completely new 
product, with new flavors, was introduced: bourbon. 


The Bourbon Legacy 


The idea of bourbon as a separate entity in the broader category of whiskey is 
a purely American invention, full of legend and myth underscored by a few 
facts, and probably should be embraced as such. There is indeed a Bourbon 
County in Kentucky, located outside Lexington and named for the French 
House of Bourbon, who had title to large parts of the area later known as the 
Louisiana Purchase. The county’s borders were redrawn via political 
redistricting around the nineteenth century, and there’s evidence that settlers 
there made some form of corn-based whiskey. 


The Ohio River was significant to the country’s development because it 
represented the gateway to the rest of the country. With few roads and no rail 
lines in that part of the continent, it was the only way through the back 
country where it flowed. Farther up the river, Pittsburgh, where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers converged to create the Ohio, was the 
center of whiskey production in America at the time. The rye whiskey makers 
would float their barrels on barges down the Ohio River to family, friends, 
and markets in the developing cities of Cincinnati and Louisville before 
making their way to the Mississippi River and the port of New Orleans. 


The Ohio River formed the border of the new state of Kentucky, originally 
carved out of the Virginia Commonwealth, and within Bourbon County’s 
original borders was a little river-port town called Limestone. From here, the 
whiskey makers in the Kentucky region used the Ohio to ship their whiskey 
as well. To differentiate the product from the upriver rye, a few enterprising 
agents stamped the words “Old Bourbon” onto the wooden barrels, boxes, 
and other containers, to represent the region’s heritage, not the age of the 
whiskies. The containers traveled downriver to the Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico, baked by the sun and bobbing on the river. 


The Monongahela River, one of whiskey’s first “highways.” 


DRINK THIS 


BLANTON’S BOURBON The first of the so-called single barrel 
Kentucky whiskies put into production, it was created as a tribute to the 
former master distiller Col. Albert Blanton by then master distiller 
Elmer T. Lee, his protégé. It has a distinctive faceted, rounded bottle 
and pewter stoppers that depict past winners of the Kentucky Derby, 


with each horse in a different pose on its way to the finish. Feel free to 
collect and track with your friends. Variable proof. 


DRINK THIS 


VINKLE 12-YEAR S VE 
BI BON aa was one of ee ee aca nee of the 
mercer century. Now in the hands of the fourth generation of Van 


Winkles, these mythical wheated bourbons have been made at Buffalo 
Trace since 2002. The ones you’re pining for are the 23-year and the 20- 
year, from the old Stitzel-Weller Distillery stock that Julian Van Winkle 
IIT rescued when it closed in the 1970s. His son Julian II has been 
drawing down these stocks in small lots for the most prized bottles in 
the history of American whiskey. Variable Proof. 


DRINK THIS 


VIC <I ENNA SINGLE BARREL 10-YEAR BOTTLED IN 
N' TU TRAIGHT ON The Shapira family of 


fever Hill hold the seem eee inventory of bourbon in the world. 
Henry McKenna, named for an early Irish immigrant distiller, defines 
quality: it’s ten years old, meets bottled-in-bond criteria (see ——=+) 
and is all dumped and bottled from single barrels. It wins the price-value 
category with remarkable flavor and depth. 50% ABV 


| 
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DRINK THIS 


MICHTER’S US 1 UNBLENDED AMERICAN WHISKEY This is 
a mash of unknown proportions that was aged in “whiskey soaked white 
oak barrels and no neutral spirits.” At the time, before their current 
distillery was built, Michter’s was sourcing all their whiskies from 
unrevealed locations. This expression is completely approachable and 
user-friendly, a great kiddie pool for the newbie bourbon drinker. 
41.7% ABV 


a 
T 


AMERICAN WHISKEY ROYALTY < 


Julian “Pappy” Van Winkle. 


Some whiskey men held on through the twentieth-century downturn in 
whiskey drinking that began in the 1960s; they worked the mills, stills, and 
barrel rooms through the lean years and have now been given rock star 
status among a new generation of drinkers. People like Jimmy Russell and 
his son Eddie, both master distillers at Wild Turkey; Brent Elliot and Jim 
Rutledge (the latter now retired) from Four Roses, and Al Young, Four 
Roses’ Global Ambassador; Fred Noe of Jim Beam; Chris Morris at 
Woodford Reserve; Harlan Wheatley at Buffalo Trace; and Jeff Arnett at 
Jack Daniel’s are the master whiskey makers, sought after on the lecture 
circuit and at whiskey shows. New names, many of them women like 
Andrea Wilson of Michter’s, Elizabeth McCall at Woodford, and Nicole 
Austin at Cascade Hollow (George Dickel), are bringing a more rounded 
viewpoint to this former boy’s club. And the name Van Winkle, they of the 
rare and revered juice, is accompanied by choirs of angels who sing for 
supplicants cordoned off behind velvet ropes, waiting for a taste. 

Behind them are true whiskey heritage names, mostly men who distilled 
corn, wheat, and rye in the years coming out of Prohibition, through the 
postwar boom times—Booker Noe, Parker Beam, Elmer T. Lee, and Julian 
“Pappy” Van Winkle. They, in turn, created paeans and homages to their 
historical inspirations—E. H. Taylor, W. L. Weller, Albert Blanton, and 


George Garvin Brown, to name a few. Tracing the fortunes of bourbon’s 
path from the mid-nineteenth century through the present is like following 
the list of “begats” in the Old Testament. As they did so, the corn-based 
character of the whiskey mellowed, the fight taken out of it. New fans 
referred to it not just as whiskey or corn whiskey, but bourbon whiskey. 
With the opening of the West and the introduction of Fulton’s new 
steamboat on the Mississippi, bourbon and rye were becoming core 
members of the American liquor pantheon. 


Booker Noe of Jim Beam. 


Prohibition 


That Prohibition had a devastating effect on whiskey production is an 
understatement. The law that put it into effect, the Volstead Act, which 
stemmed from the Eighteenth Amendment in 1920, was the culmination of 
eighty years of a rising temperance movement that grew out of the country’s 
midsection in places like Kansas and Missouri. But its antecedent and 
spiritual roots go back to the dawn of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Temperance movements there spurred a series of 


regulations to curtail drinking, in particular the means of production. In the 
1830s, dozens of distilleries in Dublin closed as a result. 

But nothing in Europe had the mirror effect of Prohibition in America, 
enacted shortly after World War I. More than fifty distilleries were closed at 
its height, and when production revved up again before World War II, the 
face of bourbon, indeed whiskey everywhere, had changed drastically. 


a 


Dumping a barrel of hooch under the watchful eye of the law. 


DRINK THIS 
DEADWOOD AMERICAN BOURBON Whiskey entrepreneur Dave 


Schmier continues his long, fruitful association with sourced MGP 
barrels (see ), starting with his successful Redemption Rye (later 
sold to Deutsch Family Vineyards) and now inching into bourbon. 
Deadwood comes in as a value sell: young (around three years old), but 


mature, priced right for your everyday drink on the rocks, in a shot, or 
spritzed with ginger ale by the pool. It’s fruity and floral with enough 
wood influence for depth. 40.5% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


: N WHISKEY That’s right, it’s 7&7 
time, y alll 1! (For those who haven’ ata fe nator a 7&7 = Seagram’s 
Seven and 7-Up served in a tall glass with ice.) It’s decidedly old school 
—this is how your grandparents defined American whiskey. They didn’t 
care what was in it, who made it, or where it came from. Dress up in 
monotone suits or wear your hair in a bouffant and crank up the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet. Smartphones not included. 40% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


FOUR ROSES SINGLE BARREL BOURBON Single Barrel carries 
the OBSV recipe: O represents the Four Roses Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky, distillery; B is the high-rye mashbill; S is for straight 
whiskey; V is the V-yeast influence of delicate fruitiness. All Four 
Roses whiskies are aged in single-story warehouses, similar to the low, 
earthen-floored dunnage warehouses of Scotland. Plump, spicy, and 
finishing full and rich, it has subtle fruits throughout. 50% ABV 


LJ 
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The term “American Whiskey” is both broad and confusing, as it relates to 
just about any type of whiskey available in America. However, it has lots 
of sub-categories. Here is the minimum classification to be considered 
American Whiskey, per the ATF Standards of Identity. 


It must be: 


made from a fermented mash of grain; 
~ produced at less than 95 proof (190 ABV) 


~ made in such manner that the distillate possesses the taste, aroma, and 
characteristics generally attributed to whiskey (that’s why its below 
190 proof) 


» stored in oak containers (except that corn whiskey need not be so 
stored) 


» there’s no time minimum for storage 
~ bottled at not less than 80° proof (40% ABV) 


~ mixed with distillates for which no specific standards of identity are 
prescribed (you can put other ingredients in here, and that’s where 
things get cloudy) 


To be considered a specific type of whiskey, distillers must 
adhere to the following rules: 


~ Bourbon whiskey 
» must be made with a minimum of 51% corn 
» cannot exceed 160 proof (80% ABV) 


» can include mixtures of the same type (other bourbons) 


must be stored in a new, charred oak container at no more than 120 
proof (62.5% ABV) 


» is made only in the United States 

~ Rye, wheat, malt, or rye malt whiskey 
» must be made with a minimum of 51% of the identifying grain 
» cannot exceed 160 proof (80% ABV) 


» can include mixtures of the same type (rye, wheat, malt, or rye 
malt) 


» must be stored in a new, charred oak container at no more than 120 
proof (62.5% ABV) 


~ Cor whiskey 
» must be produced from a fermented mash of not less than 80% corn 


» if stored in oak containers, must not be more than 125 proof (62.5% 
ABV) 


» must not be subjected to any aging in new charred wood (an 
important distinction from bourbon) 


» can include mixtures of the same type 
~ Straight whiskey 


» can be produced from a fermented mash of less than 51% of any 
grain 


» must be stored a minimum of two years in a new, charred oak 
container 


» can include mixtures of the same type 


can contain no additives except water 
» Light whiskey 
» is produced at more than 160 proof (on or after January 26, 1968) 
» may only be stored in used or uncharred oak 


» is considered “blended light whiskey” if the blend contains less 
than 20% straight whiskey 


© Spirit whiskey 
» is a mix of neutral spirits (above 190 proof) 


» may not be less than 5% whiskey, straight whiskey, and whiskey 
combined if the straight whiskey component is less than 20% 


~ Blended whiskey 


» is a mixture that contains not less than 20% straight whiskey or a 
blend of them 


» can include harmless coloring, blending, or flavoring materials 
and/or neutral spirits 


After that, it gets even more confounding. Notice the syntax 
of the words below. 


~ “Whiskey distilled from bourbon, rye, wheat, malt or rye malt mash” 


» The difference here is that it’s stored in used oak containers only. 


~ “A blend of straight whiskies” 
» doesn’t conform to the standard of straight whiskey 


» contains a mix of straight whiskies made in the same state by the 


same supplier 


Checking the proof at Michter’s spirit safes. 


Rye 

While bourbon is wildly popular at the moment, it owes a huge debt to rye. In 
fact, just about all American whiskies can be traced back in one form or 
another to rye, whose spiritual home is the town of Monongahela (mon-on- 
ga-HAY-la) in Washington County, Pennsylvania, south of Pittsburgh, which 
was also the likely flashpoint of the Whiskey Rebellion. 


Roknar Rye Whiskey, Far North Spirits, Minnesota. 


The town is so named for the Monongahela River, an important 
commercial waterway as well as an ideal source of water to run grinding 
mills and distillery equipment. In 1792, at the time of the rebellion, there 
were 272 licensed stills in Washington County, close to one for every twenty 
or thirty families. 


“Old Monongahela Rye” is regarded as a style of whiskey that was 
popularized by the Overholt Distillery of Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, started 
in 1810 by a German Mennonite father and son, Henry and Abraham 
Overholt (Oberholzer). By the 1840s, the brand had risen to national 
prominence, at a time when the tastes of polite society were for rum and 
brandy. Whiskey up to this point had been for the unsophisticated taste buds 
of rubes from the hills. 


But the use of barrels to transport the spirit over the long haul to eastern 
markets led to a more sophisticated product, one where color, flavoring, and 
what we now know as maturation transformed the intense spicy nature of rye 
into something far more complex. By the 1850s, Monongahela was a brand 
that meant quality, and spawned other distilleries that called their whiskies 
Monongahela rye as well. 


Maryland-Style Rye 


Another style of whiskey prevalent in the mid- to late 1880s was what we 
now call Maryland- or Philadelphia-style rye. Because it was produced close 


to a wider and more sophisticated marketplace, it lent itself to rectification, 
which involves “fixing” the spirit, or blending it with other alcohols. During 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, this style was reputed to include 
other grains like corn and barley, in addition to flavorings like wine, sherry, 
and port. The “new” Maryland style is adopting a mash bill that would 
include corn and a little barley, but leaving out the rectification ingredients. 


The Rye Resurgence 


Rye is undeniably ascendant. Despite the grain’s fickleness during distilling 
—it tends to froth easily and has a penchant for stickiness—modern craft 
distillers have taken it on with a vengeance. Here are a few examples of 
what’s currently available. 


Dad’s Hat Rye 


Dad’s Hat Rye mash bills are the same across the board: 80% local 
Pennsylvania rye, 15% barley malt (they use brewer’s malt, not distiller’s 
malt), and 5% malted rye. They mill all their grain, then mash and ferment it 
over seven days. Products include the flagship Classic Pennsylvania Rye 
Whiskey, the four-year-old Pennsylvania Straight Rye (finished in vermouth 
barrels), and one with a port-like finish in barrels from a local winery. The 
“hat” comes from the fedoras co-founder Herman Mihalich wears in honor of 
his father, a former bar owner in Western Pennsylvania. 45% ABV 


Wigle Straight Rye 


Philip Vigol led raids on the homes of two newly commissioned federal 
agents in 1794 who were trying to levy the first excise tax on whiskey in 
what has become known as the Whiskey Rebellion. Vigol was ultimately 
convicted of sedition and sentenced to die by hanging. Luckily, president 
George Washington pardoned him. Lucky for us, too, because a small 
distillery in downtown Pittsburgh, Wigle Whiskey Distillery, decided to 
honor that moment by creating a series of rye whiskies in his name (Wigle is 
Vigol’s name properly anglicized). These include Pennsylvania Rye Whiskey 
at 43% ABV, and Wigle Single Barrel Straight Rye at 50% ABV. 


FEW Rye 


Patent lawyer Paul Hletko launched FEW Spirits in 2011 as a tweak to 
Frances E. Willard, the founder of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Evanston, Illinois, where he lived. FEW Rye uses a 70/20/10 ratio 
of rye, corn, and malted barley, fermented with a wine yeast originating in the 
Loire Valley of France. His small production facility uses an unusual three- 
still process, going from column to hybrid to pot still. 46.5% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


OLD POTRERO SINGLE MALT STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
Fritz Maytag, heir to his family’s appliance fortune, turned his energies 
to recreating America’s past—first with Anchor Steam Beer, then with 
Old Potrero. Pot distilled in very small batches from 100% rye malt, it 
emulates the old Monongahela ryes that started the rye whiskey 
movement in the U.S. In a nod to more modern tastes and regulations, 
it’s aged in new charred oak barrels. 48.5% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


LEOPOLD BROS. MARYLAND-STYLE RYE Todd Leopold was 
one of the first to embrace this floral, fruitier, less aggressive style of 
rye. He coaxes flavors out by hand selecting a variety of yeast strains for 
fermentation and barreling at a low 49% ABV, holding off the more 
aggressive tendencies of oak. Seasonally released at 43% ABV. 


LEOPOLD BROS 
Varennes 


Anatomy of a Label 


Since 1872: The name » 
has been around that 
long, not necessarily 
the whiskey. In this 
case, it was only 
reintroduced to the 
American market 
twenty years ago. 


SINCE 1872 


LW. HARPER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGH1 


BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


Kentucky: Distilled » 
and aged at least one 
year in Kentucky 


Straight: Spent at » 
least two years in a 
new, charred barrel 

with no additives 


~ 
41% Alcohol/82 proof (on rear label): 
Slightly above the minimum. 


WHISKEY FACT 


« 1.W. Harper: 
Trademarked name 


« 1.W. Harper Distilling 
Company: This is 2 
d.b.a (doing business 
as), a hint that the 
whiskey is sourced 
from other distilleries 
in Kentucky (in this 
case, they‘re aged at 
Diageo’s new Stitzel- 
Weller warehouse). 


In terms of volume, Kentucky produces 95% of the bourbon in the United States. 


Catoctin Creek Roundstone Rye 


Becky Harris and her husband, Scott, left successful careers in business to 
found Catoctin Creek in their home state of Virginia. They launched their 
flagship Roundstone Rye in 2009 from their storefront distillery in downtown 
Purcellville. All their ryes are 100% rye grain using enzymes (Becky was a 


chemical engineer), and they source all grains from four different local 
Virginia farms. While recent bottlings show their age—bottled in bond— 
their Cask Strength at 58.9% ABV shows off the area’s roots in Virginia rye. 


The former Seagram’s distillery in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, is the quiet 
epicenter of the rye revival in America. Founded in 1857 as the Rossville 
Union Distillery, it was purchased by Seagram’s after Prohibition to make 
gin and vodka under the Seagram’s name, as well as rye and bourbon for 
whiskey blends under more than a dozen different names. When Seagram’s 
went belly-up in 2000, they left tens of thousands of barrels of bourbon 
and rye patiently waiting for the next generation to come for them. 
Currently owned by Midwestern Grain Products Ingredients (shortened to 
MGP), the house standard, a 95%/5% Pennsylvania-style rye/barley mash 
bill, is practically the definitive statement of how a new generation has 
experienced an old flavor. 

Some newer brands on the market are a cross between MGP-sourced 
barrels and whiskey that has been contract-distilled by MGP. Look closely 
on the back label of your favorite rye or bourbon brand. The hallmark of a 
brand’s integrity will likely say “Distilled in Indiana,” crediting MGP, the 
massive powerhouse of American whiskey. As of 2018, if you’re drinking 
High West Rye, Redemption Rye, Smooth Amber’s Old Scout, Templeton 
Rye, James E. Pepper Rye, or almost any of thirty to forty whiskey brands 
whose names didn’t exist twenty years ago, you’re probably drinking a 
whiskey that had its origins in one of those barrels at MGP. 


f a 


Bottling line at Michter’s Distillery, Kentucky. 


Bourbon: An American Spirit 


Contrary to popular opinion, there was no act of Congress declaring bourbon 
America’s native spirit, but there was a resolution passed in 1964 that 
recognized origin in spirit making. Bourbon was designated as “having 
achieved recognition and acceptance as a distinct product of the United 
States.” Perhaps more important, the resolution further stated that importation 


of any product calling itself bourbon into the United States would be 
prohibited, making it a uniquely protected American product. The resolution 
was passed during the last bourbon boom of the twentieth century, which 
turned out to be great timing because in another fifteen years bourbon’s 
popularity would plummet, devastating the industry. 

Bourbon does not have to be made in Kentucky. In fact, bourbon can be 
made in any of the fifty United States. Kentucky is the ancestral home of 
bourbon, and the vast majority of it is made there. However, the current 
bourbon revival means it’s also coming from everywhere from Florida to 
California, from Montana to New Mexico. 


That said, if a bourbon has the word “Kentucky” on its label, then it is 
obligated to be distilled and matured at least one year in Kentucky, and it 
cannot be mixed with bourbon from any other state. If it has Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, California, or any other state on its label, then it must follow 
the same guidelines. 


Bourbon’s Mash Bill: Love Story or Marriage of Necessity? 


The mash bill (a precise recipe of grains) approach is unique to the U.S., as 
there are no other countries where grain flavor differences are used in the 
same way to make whiskey. Throughout the world, only Irish pot still 
whiskey (see page 157) comes close, using a mash bill of malted barley with 
other, raw grains (although now it’s primarily raw barley, a specification that 
was recently passed by the European Union’s Geographical Indications). 

But unlike Irish pot still whiskey, which was a dodge against the king’s 
taxes on malted barley, bourbon’s mash bill was born of the same necessity 
and pragmatism that drove U.S. settlers west in covered wagons. While the 
grain of choice for American whiskey was originally rye because of its 
abundance in the northeast and the fact that German settlers preferred its 
flavor, as settlers moved west they had to supplement the mash with local 
grains, the most popular being corn. When proximity begets neighbors and 
settlements occur, standards of quality are set and replication begins. 

Prior to the 1909 standards on “What is Whiskey” set by President 
William Howard Taft (via the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906), bourbon 
mashbills were all over the place in terms of amounts and ratios. His ruling 
established the 51% corn minimum. 


After corn, the next grain—rye—became the favored flavoring grain. As 
bourbon began to mature in charred barrels, early distillers noticed that it lost 
much of its flavor after a short period of time, becoming almost neutral. 
Adding rye to the mash may have started from tradition, but it provided a 
Spicy counterpoint to cor’s sweetness and kept the corn alive over time as it 
aged. Wheat, coming initially out of Virginia, became the nascent industry’s 
B-side choice, bringing a more delicate fruitiness, although there are few 
bourbons with wheat in them on the market today. 


BOTTLED-IN-BOND STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY: 


~ The whiskey comes from one distillery (that has a federally approved 
Distilled Spirits Producer, or DSP, license). 


» The whiskey is distilled in one season (either January to June or July to 
December). 


» It spends a minimum of four years in a federally bonded warehouse. 
~ It is bottled at 50% ABV (100 proof). 


AGE STATEMENTS 


The presence of any designated age number on the label of a bottle of 
whiskey points to the age of the youngest whiskey in the bottle, even if it’s 
a small amount. So, a 4-year-old whiskey can contain older whiskies (and 
often does). Age statements back distillers into a corner: they can’t release 
the whiskey without using its minimum age. With the recent demand for 
older whiskies and standards of quality raised higher across the board, 
more and more distillers are forgoing them, and, as a result, creating more 
variations with no age statements (NAS). For example, what was 


previously called an 8-year whiskey can mix a zesty 4-year and a mature, 
wizened 10-year to create a unique expression of depth and complexity 
with no age statement necessary. 


DRINK THIS 


E Even Kulsveen wea to slend vara from 
his wife’s Willett family stock in the 1980s when no one cared. 

Teaching himself barrel by barrel, he helped to launch the bourbon craze 
by creating brands like Noah’s Mill, Johnny Drum, Rowan’s Creek, and 
Willett Family Reserve under the banner of Kentucky Bourbon 
Distillers. The new Old Bardstown mash bill follows the family’s 
Willett heritage and is priced to enjoy at under $50. 50% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


ED-IN-BOND | 
W .EY Een away aon a ears ei ait com antler this 
is a cross between a pack of Juicy Fruit Gum and corn flakes. This 


straight whiskey is 90% corn and 10% rye and malt. The price is the 
eye-opener, under $20 for a minimum four-year-old whiskey. This is not 
an intellectual sipper, but it’s a fun base for punch and a great mixer. 
50% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


KNOB CREEK SINGLE BARREL RESERVE BOURBON One of 
the single-barrel specialty items created during Booker Noe’s time as 
master distiller at Jim Beam, it doesn’t vary far from Beam’s standard 
mash bill. Each of the barrels is aged at least nine years and is bottled at 
120 proof (60% ABV). This baby packs a wallop of flavor without 
battering your tongue and remains a crowd pleaser among a wide range 
of palates. Richer than the standard Knob Creek, it comes in under $50, 
which makes it a steal. 


DRINK THIS 


xsROTH RESERVE CASK FINIS 


ae Zoeller created his J ete eone S Reserve a by mingling ate 
over-oaked bourbons with their younger, feisty cousins. Taking a cue 


from Scotch whisky blender’s finishing casks, he finished this whiskey 
with French oak barrels that held Groth Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon, 
picking up layers of baking spices and fruit. 45.1% ABV. 


Small Batch 


The term “small batch” has no legal meaning. The distiller decides what it 
means in the context of production. A microdistiller with a small, 50-gallon 
pot still will likely call everything that comes out of that pot a “small batch.” 
For a larger distiller, small batch probably means that it was selected from 
specific barrels from different parts of each warehouse to mingle together. 


To understand the pricing behind the phrase “small batch,” look no further 
than the economics of whiskey. The size of a microdistiller’s still dictates the 
amount of whiskey they can make. Once it’s barreled and bottled (with some 
going to the angels), the distiller ends up with a very small amount of end 
product. They have no recourse but to charge a higher price in hopes that the 
local, artisanal aspect will induce you to support it. 


When a large distiller produces a small batch, they create a unique 
variation on their standard brand by careful barrel selection and mingling. 
When processes are set up in manufacturing, the cost of that process—raw 
materials, equipment, time, personnel—is factored into the sale price of the 
final product based on efficiencies. Any variation that disrupts that process— 
individual barrel selection as opposed to a volume dump—is what justifies a 
rise in price. Small batch became popular in Kentucky in the 1990s when 
distilleries held a surplus. Faced with aging stock whose flavor would get 
overwooded, distillers began blending specific barrels to achieve variations. 
For example: eight barrels from the top of the rick, full of spiciness and rich 
coconut flavors, blended with fourteen barrels near the bottom that had 
creamy corn sweetness and four from the center of the rick, the sweet spot. 
That would be a batch, unique in its variation. 


tt hich Nee afalad Vtres btehd third ed 4 Dh Aae 
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Gable Erenzo hand-fills a barrel with Hudson Whiskey at Tuthilltown Spirits Distillery, New 
York. 


Rye remains the dominant flavoring grain of American bourbon. In fact, it’s 
one of the few traditions that really spans the four-century history of the drink 
in America. 

Its use from the early days of Pennsylvania whiskey until today marks the 


importance of the immigrant group that had the greatest influence on whiskey 
making in America: Germans. This does not necessarily refer to the German 
state we know today, nor the Kingdom of Germany in the ninth and tenth 
centuries whose empire at one point rivaled that of the Byzantines and the 
Kingdom of France for power, but to the collection of Germanic peoples 
whose economic and cultural reach extended from the Balkans up into the 
Nordic countries and down through the Netherlands. The upheaval of these 
peoples led to the bulk of European immigration to America in the early 
1700s. By the time of the American Revolution, Germans made up the 
second largest national ethnic group in the U.S., behind immigrants from the 
British Isles, and including the thousands of mercenary soldiers from the 
German state of Hesse (Hessians) who fought with the British and stayed in 
the new country after they were released as prisoners of war. They settled 
into Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas before pushing west. 


The rickhouse at Michter’s Distillery, Kentucky. 


A look through the names of some of the founders of whiskey companies 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century America further proves Germans’ 
influence and, perhaps indirectly, why rye grain became so important to 


American whiskey: Beam (Boehm), Overholt, Van Winkle (Dutch), Stitzel, 
Bernheim, and Dickel. 


Flavor Styles of Secondary Grains in Bourbon 


Rye 
The taste is herbal-spicy, like marjoram and oregano. It also has a drying 
effect on the sides of the tongue. 


High-Rye: Sub-category 
®™ Spicier than most ryes, less of the corn sweetness comes through. 


m There are no standards for use of this term, but the amount of rye is 
typically somewhere north of 25%. 


Wheat 


m Wheat is sweet like honey, wheat-bread fruity, with a creamy mouthfeel. 
Wheat heightens the sweetness of the corn and adds a layer of fruitiness to 
it. 


Most bourbon historians agree that Kentucky settled on a “traditional” 
mash bill somewhere around 72% corn, 18% rye, and 10% barley, but the 
roots of tradition are typically defined by who’s doing the defining. 


DRINK THIS 


RE BOURBON This is the mini-cult favorite of bourbon 


drinkers who don’t want you to know their favorite, because you’!l buy 
it away from them. Coming out of Buffalo Trace with the same mash 
bill as its eponymous bottling, Eagle Rare is the older of the two (no less 
than ten years), and the value on this whiskey, with its cherry-cola pop 
in midpalate, makes it as drinkable straight as it is on the rocks. 45% 
ABV 


DRINK THIS 


1 This became a true family affair after 
Bill cHaree Sr. eel out spicy rye for sweeter, milder winter wheat 
and his wife, Margie, bestowed it with an iconic square bottle, red wax 
drips, and the only Kentucky spelling of whisky without the “e.” Soft 
and sweet; muddle some mint, load in the ice, and you’re off to ne 
Derby. Don’t forget your hat. 45% ABV 


American Whiskey 


While any whiskey distilled in America can qualify as an American whiskey, 
the term is also a catchall for any whiskey that doesn’t fall under the legal 
bourbon, rye, malt, or wheat designation. The more general designation can 
provide someone with know-how the freedom to create a unique American 
whiskey. 


If you’re making bourbon from a traditional mash but don’t age it in 
brand-new barrels, you’re making American whiskey. How about blending 
bourbon and rye? That’s an American whiskey. What about maturing in a 
wine barrel or finishing in port or Madeira barrels? Those are American 
whiskies as well. 

A sub-category of American whiskey is blended American whiskey, of 
which the most famous is Seagram’s Seven. Only in American blended 
whiskey are you allowed to blend grain neutral spirits, or vodka, with straight 


whiskies. This is not the case in Canadian, Irish, or Scotch blended whiskies. 
In all of these cases all the ingredients have to meet the country’s basic 
criteria as whiskey. 


Tennessee Whiskey 


Although it may have called for different grains, virtually all whiskey in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was made in pot stills or chamber stills (a 
primitive forerunner to the column still) and was unaged. After it came out of 
the distillery, it was sold in bulk to third parties—taverns, hotels, merchants, 
or blenders—who would fix, or rectify it, either to make it more palatable or 
to customize it for specific clients’ tastes. The most widely used method of 
rectifying was charcoal filtration, a technique that was older than distillation 
itself. 


Bourbon dumped from a barrel into a trough, ready for blending or bottling. 


The reason for this rectifying lies with the stills themselves. Because they 
were direct-fired with either wood or coal, they were not able to generate 
enough heat to keep the boil activated over a long period without burning, 
thereby lessening the purity of the distillate. Also, pot still vapor had to be cut 
into three parts—heads, hearts, and tails, only one of which could ideally be 


used. This resulted in lower yields. 


After the Civil War, whiskey making developed in Tennessee as well as 
Kentucky using similar methods and mash bills. Toward the end of the 
century, whiskies in two specific areas, Robertson County and Lincoln 
County, Tennessee, had reached a level of commercial refinement that 
brought them wider renown. Both of these counties were practicing a 
charcoal filtering method that removed the long-chain congeners and fusel 
oils found in the tails cut and sweetened it up. Where long aging in 
warehouses was beginning to catch hold in Kentucky, charcoal filtering in 
Tennessee was used to achieve the same effect: taming the roughness of the 
corn—but more quickly. 


Since barrel aging was not yet an established universal practice as it was 
in Kentucky, charcoal filtration is what differentiated Tennessee whiskey 
from others. Nowadays, several bourbon distillers use a form of filtering, 
with charcoal or other material, as part of their post-distillation regimen. In 
Tennessee, charcoal “mellowing” is the main feature at the Jack Daniel’s 
distillery. 

The volume of production of Tennessee whiskey is nowhere near what it 
used to be, and currently it’s almost wholly defined by Jack Daniel’s, with 
some small craft distillers filling in the blanks. Dickel’s distillery, newly 
launched as Cascade Hollow, will be a player in the coming years. 


DRINK THIS 


BERNHEIM KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHEAT WHISKEY It is 
important to know that this is not a bourbon. Its main ingredient is 


wheat, not corn, and as such it’s one of the outliers of American 
whiskey. Nineteenth-century distillers in Virginia made a few 
“wheaters,” but Bernheim is one of the first wheat whiskies produced 
since Prohibition. It has a soft sweetness, not as aggressive as corn- 
based offerings. At seven years old, it has had time to mellow in the 
barrel. 45% ABV 


BERNHEI} 


DRINK THIS 


WHISKEY This could be the one whiskey I didn’t want to like until I 
tasted it. “Alabama style” apparently refers to the apples and cinnamon 
that Clyde May added to his moonshine when he returned from World 
War II. But the creators of this whiskey—May’s descendants, and 
sourced from an unknown Kentucky distillery—made it as delightful as 
a summer picnic in a meadow. 42.5% ABV 


AMERICAN WHISKEY: 
| pf 
c*7~ GUIDED TASTING ~~™> 


£ 


Guidelines: Whisky from any country or style is always by law a minimum of 
40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk * 
Premium $26—$40 
kk 
High End Premium $41—-$65 
kk kk 
Super Premium $66+ 
zkkkk 
Off the Chart $100+ 
kak&kkkre 


2" see 


1. Flagship Kentucky Bourbons from Heritage Distilleries. Each 
of the large distilleries has a distinct style in its flagship brands, which 
feature different mash bills and ages. The samples below are all 
examples of rye as the flavoring grain, which is more common than 
wheat. You can also consider other examples that are relatively 
similar in proof and bottling—i.e., 80-86 proof (40-43% ABV) and the 
standard distillery bottling, with no single casks, small batch, or 
bottled-in-bond. They should all be Kentucky straight bourbons and 
your goal here is to understand the subtle differences between 
distillery styles. 


Jim Beam White Label 
x *& 

Wild Turkey 81 

x * 

Heaven Hill 

x * 


Willett Pot Still Reserve 
xkKk&kk 


Eagle Rare 
xKkne 


Woodford Reserve 
kK 


ALTERNATE LIST —- SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS 


Elijah Craig Small Batch 
xKn 


Blanton’s Single Barrel 
khkhkk 


2. High-Rye Bourbon vs. Wheated Bourbon. Now that you've set 
your palate on what can be considered a traditional bourbon, go for 
some variations that will highlight the effect of rye versus wheat as the 
flavoring grain. High-rye is a relative term with no precise meaning, 
but we'll set the bottom limit here as 25% rye and go up to 35%. High- 
rye will counter the sharp fruitiness of the corn with the buzziness of 
rye. Wheated bourbons will bring some mild baking spices and fruitier 
notes. Alternate them and keep your mouth guessing. 


Maker’s Mark (wheated) 


xk 


Four Roses Single Barrel (high-rye) 


xn 


Larceny (wheated) 
xk 


Old Forester (high-rye) 


xk 


Barton 1792 Ridgemont Reserve (wheated) 
kkk 


Basil Hayden’s (high-rye) 


aK 


ALTERNATE LIST 


Pappy Van Winkle, 20 year (wheated) 
kakkkkn 


Old Grand-Dad Bonded (high-rye) 


kkk 


3. American Whiskey. This is one of the more interesting categories 
because it’s the least understood. All bourbons and American ryes are 
American whiskies, but not vice versa. The broad American whiskey 
category allows distillers to move around the rigidness of the 
regulations, out of either creativity or necessity. The corn or rye 
percentage may be less than what is regulated for bourbon or rye. 
Distillers may use refurbished barrels rather than new ones. They also 
may have added in some light whiskey or mixed a bourbon and rye 
together (and then maybe again with a Scotch). Think of this as the 
more playful of the categories, but don’t assume there’s been a drop 
in quality because of it. 


Boondoggler 


xn 


High West Campfire 
xkkkk 


Tin Cup 


xn 


Ransom “The Emerald” American Whiskey 
xKeKe 


Michter’s Small Batch American Whiskey 
zkk 


CLASS FOUR 
American Craft Whiskey 


Overhead view at Balcones Distilling, Texas. 


It was evident in the mid-2000s that something very big was happening in 
American distilling. At whiskey shows around the country, more and more 
whiskey brands were emerging from untraditional places, like California, 
Colorado, New York, Texas, Ohio, and Illinois. The brands had whimsical 
names like Copper Fox, St. George, Balcones, FEW, Tuthilltown, Corsair, 
OYO, and Wigle—names more suited to craft beers than spirits. Behind their 
event tables stood scruffy young bearded guys and tattooed ladies in jeans 
with an abundance of enthusiasm and strange-looking sample bottles. There 
was not a kilt in sight. 

On the shelves of liquor stores around the country, McCarthy’s of Oregon 
was suddenly competing with Laphroaig, Death’s Door nudging out 
Glenlivet, and Colkegan from New Mexico taking on Macallan. A brand 
named Bully Boy from Boston was taking on Four Roses, and Jess Graber’s 
black hat was a fixture next to his Stranahan’s of Colorado, a state that also 


produced Breckenridge and Leopold Brothers. A guy named Colin Spoelman 
set up five 10-gallon pot stills on electric heating coils in an old warehouse in 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, with his friend David Haskell. Together they 
launched Kings County Distillery, reputedly the first distillery in New York 
City since Prohibition. Everyone heard about a guy named Tito making 
vodka in copper pot stills in Austin, Texas, but up I-35 in Waco, Chip Tate 
was banging out the copper for his homemade stills in an old welding shack 
under the 11th Street Bridge. This is how it started. The revolution was not 
televised—it just showed up at the back door of a whiskey festival and took 
over. 


A craft spirit setup at Far North Spirits, Minnesota: small, but efficient. 


A (Very) Brief History of the American Craft 
Movement 


At one time in America, just about everyone was a distiller. It was a family 
craft that brought additional income to the farm or ranch. Throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, distilling grew into a commercial 
business, self-advocating for laws regarding consistency, safety, and category 


protection. With the advent of taxation at the federal, state, and local levels— 
and, of course, Prohibition—distilling was again pushed into the hills and 
mountains and practiced by folk heroes, outlaws, and highwaymen. 


It took nearly a hundred years and a few new players to the American 
scene to bring it to its current form—democratic, egalitarian, and readily 
accessible to anyone with the nerve and capital investment to make a go of 
distilling. In a country and at a time when manufacturing jobs have dried up 
and headed abroad, this new wave of distillers harks back to a period when 
Americans were a people who made things with their hands. Few of these 
new pioneers likely dreamed that one day they would change the course of 
how we taste, buy, sell, and think about whiskey and spirits. Each of them 
challenges the current orthodoxies, questions traditions, and pushes the 
boundaries. In fact, that’s practically the ethos. 


Hunt for Heritage: Why Craft Producers Look Back 


Distilling is a retrograde profession. The twentieth century took it out of the 
hands of ordinary Americans and gave it to multinational companies that then 
created, advertised, and sold a wide array of products to appeal to a wide 
array of tastes. We bought them, mixed them, and drank them, no questions 
asked beyond finding one that suited our striving and station. In the 
commodification of consumer culture, this was the natural order of things. 
Craft producers took inspiration from the early roots of whiskey, where 
heroes were made. 


Spirit Explosion in the U.S. 


To convey a sense of the mushroom cloud that is still developing over the 
world of craft whiskies, here’s a measure: To distill in the U.S., you must be 
granted a license from the federal government called a Distilled Spirits 
Producer (DSP) license. It states that you are in an area zoned for the activity, 
have filled out the necessary forms, have paid the requisite fees, and will 
adhere to specific safety regulations. In 2000, there were approximately sixty 
DSP licenses in the entire country. As of late 2018, there were more than 
2,400 DSPs in the U.S., in every state of the union, and about 1,900 were 
producing some sort of potable spirit. Boom. 


Wine and Beer Pave the Way 


Wine and beer did a lot to spur change. The Judgment of Paris in 1976, a 
blind tasting competition in which French judges ranked California wines 
higher than some famous French ones, opened up the world to the idea that 
small wines from California could compete against the best in the world. 
Then came craft beer and a legion of homebrewers who discovered witbiers 
and tripels and hopped ales—and who made them in their cellars to challenge 
the taste buds and preconceptions of friends and family. This push against 
conformity and a call back to nature was fueled by a suddenly ubiquitous 
Internet that delivered a global treasure trove of historical knowledge to a 
device of choice. Technology and booze started running in the same pack. 


Bare Knuckle: An » 
homage to the 
fighting spirit in all 
Americans. Each 
product label depicts 
a famed boxer 
from the turn of the 
nineteenth century. 
This one features 
Mary “Texas Mamie” 


« KO: Company initials 
(Karlson and O'Mara, 
the founders) 


« Straight: meets 
the minimum two- 
year maturation 
requirement and 
purity. Actual age 
is on the rear label, 


Donovan, at one ia My r | 1 " | which is required if it's 
time considered Papen ff ’ i 5 X, under four years old. 


the greatest woman 


boxer in the world. | | ie Bourbon: meets 
further requirements 


p PCA J of corn ratio, 
STRAIGH T distillation proof, 
BOURBON beta 2 yr and maturation. 


Whiskey: 
meets minimum 
requirements of grain 
use, fermentation, 
“ distillation, and 
KO Distilling, Manassas, VA: = ‘ 
Location of distillery bottle proof. 


Distilled and Bottled ) 
by: Provenance 
of authenticity 


WHISKEY FACT 
Too much heat or char applied to a barrel will break down the wood 


flavor compounds further, producing only phenols (smoke). Heat must 


be applied evenly and over time to produce the most varied flavors. 


American Independent Bottlers or Merchant 
Bottlers 


During the great American whiskey boom of the late 1800s, whiskey was 
brought to the frontier as well as the centers of society in so many different 


forms that it suffered a reputation as “rotgut”—-watered down, cut with toxic 
substances, and of dubious origin. Much, but not all, of what was distilled in 
those years was below par, dangerous, or both. So companies sprang up to fix 
or “rectify” the hooch with any number of insertions, infusions, and 
additions, including herbs, fruit juice, wine, or brandy. Called “rectifiers,” 
they fixed poorly or too-quickly-made whiskey. At the same time, in the 
years before the Bottled-in-Bond Act of 1897, a legit whiskey sold in barrels 
could also be doctored before it got to someone’s glass. So rectifiers—and 
other middlemen—may have also taken shortcuts, depending on their ethics 
and economics. 


In the current whiskey era, the new “merchant bottler” has replaced the 
rectifier, becoming the curator of good liquid, breaking with the past by 
taking advantage of a simple form of economics—plenty of demand and 
plenty of barrels of aged whiskey that no one knew they wanted. These 
merchant bottlers or non-distillery producers began to resemble their Scottish 
counterparts at Signatory, Adelphi, and Duncan Taylor—distillers who buy 
top-quality barrels from distilleries willing to sell from their deep stocks of 
aged product. The purchased whiskey would then be blended with other 
whiskies or simply bottled from the cask at full strength. In practically every 
instance, these new bottlers are bringing products to the market that 
otherwise would have stayed in the barrel in a warehouse somewhere or been 
lost in a mingling of many varieties in a global brand. 


Secret Sourcing 


In the U.S. (as well as Ireland), large distilleries contract out their 
infrastructure and equipment so that small producers can create a brand 
without making a huge capital investment. Additionally, they may also have 
aged assets (filled barrels) that they are willing to sell. A fledgling brand can 
utilize one or both of these to create a branded product and go to market. But 
using someone else’s whiskey in your branded bottle is a touchy thing. Some 
folks believe it could lead to a conflict of interest and the sinking of a 
company’s brand equity if the maker of the base whiskey is revealed. So, at 
the start of a venture, even to this day, contract distilleries don’t like to reveal 
they are responsible for the actual liquid behind a new brand. Here’s why: 


If I sell you a barrel of whiskey from my distillery, you own it but I made 


it. If you change the flavor profile before you bottle it (by flavoring, diluting, 
etc.) and sell it, and the consumer doesn’t like it, that’s going to come back to 
me, not to you. A nondisclosure agreement protects me, the maker. 


Rent to Own 


If a sourced brand does particularly well in the market-place—a factor of 
quality juice, market savvy, luck, and enough money to sustain it—it may 
lead to the creation of a distillery to ensure consistency and further sales. 
Bulleit Bourbon is a case in point. Owned by the drinks giant Diageo, it 
started as a sourced product from Kentucky and Indiana distilleries and now 
makes its home between the revived Stitzel-Weller Distillery and a new 
facility in Kentucky, where it’s poised for world domination. 


New barrels arriving at Balcones Distilling, Texas, from the cooperage. 


On a smaller scale, Jefferson’s Reserve Bourbon was the brainchild of 
Trey Zoeller, son of bourbon historian Chet Zoeller. In 1997, when “nobody 
cared to drink old man’s whiskey,” he was buying aged bourbons, around 
fifteen years old, for close to the price of the barrel and selling them under the 
Jefferson’s label. (“Julian Van Winkle and I were practically giving this stuff 
away,” he says.) The angels had taken more than their fair share, sometimes 
leaving only half a barrel of intensely oaked whiskey. He began blending 
them with younger whiskies to find more complexity and, working with 


Independent Stave Company, produced his first Reserves in small batches, 
from eight to twelve barrels each. Castle Brands (owners of the Knappogue 
Castle Irish Single Malt) made a significant investment and brought him into 
Kentucky Artisan Distillers, which had been making small brands called 
Highspire and Whiskey Row. Zoeller now has a consistent supply of 
bourbons aging, to be blended in with his current stock. 

In one case, with WhistlePig Rye, the founding team was fixed on the 
destination first. It was brought into being by a group of investors led by real 
estate entrepreneur Raj Bhakta on his Vermont farm, who enlisted the 
services of the late Dave Pickerell, former master distiller at Maker’s Mark 
and at the time a freelance consultant to the new world of craft distilling. 


Their first earth-shaker was WhistlePig Rye, pulled from barrels of 100% 
rye whiskey in Alberta, Canada, a stock originally intended as a flavoring 
whiskey for Canadian blends. They progressed through a 10-year version of 
the same, then culminated in the Boss Hog series, a magnificent array of 
whiskies finished in sherry, port, Madeira, and Armagnac casks, resulting in a 
profoundly sophisticated and powerful series. Through it all, Pickerell kept 
his prize alive—a Vermont-based distillery on Bhakta’s farm (from which the 
new FarmStock Rye emanates). It’s a fitting memorial to Pickerell, a man 
who practically kick-started the entire craft boom, lending his services to 
more than a dozen new distilleries, including the revival of George 
Washington’s distillery at Mount Vernon. 


American Single Malt 


When you first hear the words “single malt,” you probably think of Scotland. 
However, there’s a small but growing wave of American single malts rising 
up from the craft sector. And that’s the thing about American craft distillers 
—they’|l do any damn thing they please. 


Rick Wasmund’s malting floor at Copper Fox Distillery, Virginia. 


DRINK THIS 


REDEMPTION RYE The current owners, Deutsch Family Vineyards, 
have kept the quality of this rye high. With the same specifications as at 
its debut in 2010, it features a 95% rye and 5% malted barley mash bill 
and is bottled at 46% ABV (92 proof). Fat and juicy, the spiciness of 
the rye is a mouth lesson on rye’s uniqueness as a dominant flavor 


profile. Aged two to five years in new, charred oak barrels and sourced 
from MGP (see ). 
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DRINK THIS 


TE CT CANADI 


HIGH WEST CAMPFIRE David Perkins was one of the pioneers of 
the eeu rye,” joining Dave Schmier (Redemption), Amir Peay (James 
C. Pepper), and others early on to purchase barrels of aged whiskies 
from the old Seagram’s plant known as MGP (see —_—___ ). Campfire is 


a unique blend of American rye, bourbon, and Scotch single malt, from 
five to eight years old. It was inspired by a dessert Perkins was served at 
the Bruichladdich Distillery on Islay of honeydew melon coated with a 
peated syrup. 46% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


BARREL BOURBON The business plan of Joe Beatrice’s Barrel 
Bourbon makes it difficult to target a specific bottle to recommend. But 
his credo “We find great barrels and marry them at cask strength,” 
applied to a particular profile, has turned this brand into a surefire 
winner. (American producers loathe the word “blend,” but mingling, 
marrying, and blending are the same thing.) The batch number, bottle 
number, and minimum age are put on the label, as well as the ABV. Big, 
bouncy, juicy, and fat on the tongue, each batch, and proof, is unique. 


DRINK THIS 


JEFFERSON’S OCEAN BOURBON A trip on the high seas aboard 
his friend’s research ship reminded Trey Zoeller that early American 
whiskies sometimes spent months on the rivers and oceans during 
transport to new markets. After an experimental run, he now packs 
eight-year-old bourbon, thirty barrels at a time, on a ship that tracks 
sharks for research purposes. The ship makes thirty ports of call, 
crossing the equator a number of times, then returns to Kentucky with 
barrels ready for proofing and bottling. The result is zesty, with a spray 
of salinity and a rich balance of land and sea. 45% ABV 


Anatomy of a Label 


FEW: Registered » 
Name of Brand. 


Picture: Chicago » 
Elevated trains: a 
clue to origin 


Whiskey: Done in 


WHISKY the Scottish style 


46.5% Alc/Vol/93 y DISTILLED FROM 100% MALTED BARLEY 4 Bottled from 
Proof: Proof number 100% Malted 
is twice the ABV .5% ALC./ | 9: 2] 7: Barley: marketing 
that affirms style: no 
750ml: volume of » SADC other grains used 
liquid in bottle, : ; f 
standard US size 


The U.S. rules aren’t as stringent as Scotland’s—you only need 51% 
malted barley in the mash bill to qualify as a malt whiskey. A single place of 
distillation isn’t necessary, as it is in Scotland or Ireland. American barreling 
methods are also lax, resulting in a few distillers pressing legislation to 
legitimize the category even more. As new brands enter the market, a 


tightening of regulations to better identify the new category of American 
single malts is likely. 


Among the first out of the gate with a single malt was Steve McCarthy in 
1996. McCarthy was an owner of Clear Creek Distilling in Oregon and maker 
of McCarthy’s Single Malt. Produced from one pass through a pot still and 
aged three years, it’s made completely with imported and peated Scottish 
barley. Reportedly, McCarthy went to Lagavulin on Islay and saw the light. 


Others followed: Stranahan’s in Colorado, Copper Fox in Virginia, 
Colkegan in New Mexico, and Corsair in Tennessee. But the American single 
malt that pulled ahead of the pack hails out of the northwest, from Westland 
Distillery outside of Seattle. They had enough resources to focus on nothing 
but whiskey (no gin, vodka, rum, or brandy) and were able to leave them in 
the barrel long enough that when they released their first single malt, it made 
an impact. They hew close to the tradition of Scotland—double pot 
distillation, sparging, lautering, peating, and variable finishes—but present a 
unique provenance of place, the Pacific Northwest, where their water, barley, 
and oak (including the rare and flavorful Q. garryana variety) are sourced 
nearby. They also use a blend of five different malts in their mash, the closest 
thing a single malt can get to a mash bill. 


DRINK THIS 


WHISTLEPIG THE BOSS HOG: THE BLACK PRINCE. This 
limited edition is in its fifth release of variable age but all over 10 years 
and finished in a variety of secondary wine-based barrels. The pewter 


hog as bottle stopper is both cute and frightening at the same time, 
threatening to give the jockeys atop Blanton’s a run for the roses. 
Variable strengths. 
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DRINK THIS 


VESTLAND SHERRY OAK SINGLE MALT Matured in American 
oak and Spanish sherry Gasks from Jerez ae shipped whole, not 
broken down. Aged a minimum of 36 months (for American craft 
whiskey, that’s a long time). A touch of chocolate on the palate and 
swirls of dark berry fruit throughout. 46% ABV 
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Stills at St. George Spirits, Alameda, California 


The First Wave 


Coincidences abound, but small-production wine, beer, and whiskey all 
found their voice in the same area: northern California, an area where 
farmer’s markets and eating well were an everyday occurrence decades ahead 
of the rest of the country. Alice Waters founded Chez Panisse in Berkeley in 
1971 and sparked a foodie movement that paved the way for Thomas Keller’s 
French Laundry in the 1990s. Chateau Montelena of Napa Valley won the 
Judgment of Paris in 1976 and introduced the word “Chardonnay” to the 
general public for the first time. Fritz Maytag re-created Anchor Steam Beer 
in San Francisco in the late 1960s, arguably the first craft beer with any 
sizeable audience. Before long, a host of new arrivals were attracted by the 
climate, the culture, and the robust zest for life in that place, at that time— 
bringing with them idiosyncratic skills and creating a dynamic that has 
reshaped modern drinking. 


oa 


Hubert Germain-Robin (left) and Ansley Coale (right) get their first license to distill. 


DRINK THIS 


LOW GAP 2-YEAR WHEAT WHISKEY Crispin Cain was one of the 
early acolytes of Germain-Robin and transformed his learning first into 
making liqueurs and absinthe. His Low Gap whiskey is made in the 
same Charentais alembics (from the Charente region of France) as 
Germain-Robin’s brandies. His 2-year wheat whiskey is a stunning 
example of how a young whiskey, made well, can bring all the 
satisfying qualities of its older cousins. 43.1% ABV 


In the early 1980s outside of Ukiah, California, history professor Ansley 
Coale picked up a hitchhiker named Hubert Germain-Robin. A native of 
France descended from generations of Cognac distillers, Germain-Robin 
came to Mendocino County to distill an American “cognac,” free of the 
regulations imposed on classic brandy at home. His efforts became the 


award-winning Germain-Robin brandies. He is now semiretired but active in 
consulting to the craft movement. Coale went on to cofound Craft Distillers, 
Inc., makers of an exceptional line of quality spirits including the super-fruity 
Low Gap Whiskey. 


Filtering the char from a barrel. 


Jorg Rupf was a German magistrate who fell in love with the food scene in 
San Francisco on a business trip and decided to stay. He called on his own 
family’s long history of distilling in their Black Forest homeland and took 
advantage of the abundance of rich fruits available in his new home. 
Eventually, he hired a young brewer and ex-nuclear engineer named Lance 
Winters. Together, they created Hangar 1 Vodka, sold it to Proximo, and 
brought to life what we know as St. George Spirits, makers of gins, whiskies, 
and absinthe. Rupf recently retired from a career that saw him heralded as a 
maverick, a genius, and a multiple James Beard award winner. 


Winters, once at the helm, experimented with different barley roast levels, 


looking for chocolate, nut, and coffee notes, and formed his mash bill with 
different kinds of smoked malt, chocolate malt, and crystal malt. What 
resulted was an “eaux de vie of grain” with the flavors framed from barrels 
that are chosen to accentuate specific flavors: reused bourbon, American oak, 
and French oak. He added that there were “no small barrels and no heating 
processes. Over-extraction is like a spray on tan.” Among his most successful 
entries was St. George Single Malt, creating “a new dialogue on an old, tired 
conversation,” says Winters in his inimitable style. 


Jorg Rupf of St. George Spirits, California. 


The Restless Heir: Fritz Maytag 


Rather than continuing with the family empire synonymous with his name, 
Fritz Maytag saw an opportunity with a distressed beer brand. In 1965, he 
purchased Anchor Brewing Company, a venerable San Francisco Bay area 
brewery that traces back to the gold rush of the nineteenth century. He 
created the first small-production beer to go viral, Anchor Steam, a brew 
credited with launching the craft beer movement. Not satisfied to rest there, 
he was inspired by how the first German settlers in Pennsylvania during the 


colonial period used a grain with which they were well familiar: rye. His 
research brought him to the world of whiskey. In 1996, Maytag launched Old 
Potrero Rye (see page 81), an eighteenth-century style of pot still rye whiskey 
unlike any other on the market at the time. Using 100% malted rye mash and 
distilled in a small pot still, it’s a rich, flavorful, and complex rye whiskey. 
Since it’s only made in small batches, it can be difficult to find, a big change 
from when he first started making it before the rye explosion. 


The Second Wave 


Like all movements, modern craft distilling came about like a constellation in 
the sky—a scattering of disparate points of light that came together to form 
something recognizable. Then it became a beacon for other stargazers to form 
their own unique shapes against an unpainted background. The next thing 
you know, the sky got pretty crowded. 


Climb Up, Fall Down, Climb Back Up: The Erenzos and 
Hudson Whiskey 


There’s a ridge of granite bedrock that travels from the lower Catskill 
Mountains north of New York City through Pennsylvania, called the 
Shawangunk Ridge. The “Gunks” attract rock climbers from all around the 
world—two of them were Ralph Erenzo and his son, Gable. Ralph had 
recently retired and saw a business opportunity there to open a B&B, an 
outfitter, and a training area for climbers in the small town of Gardiner, New 
York, near New Paltz. In 2001, he and his business partner, engineer Brian 
Lee, secured an old gristmill and several outbuildings on a piece of land near 
a stream and were in the process of closing on it when objections arose from 
the townsfolk, who didn’t want “any of those people” coming to their village 
and making a scene. Apparently, rock climbers are feared by some, with their 
funny shoes, overdeveloped forearms, and all that hardware dangling from 
their belts. 


During the title search, it was revealed that the mill had been used to 
supply grist for many of the distilleries that dotted the Hudson Valley before 
Prohibition. In a moment of frustration (or inspiration), Erenzo turned to Lee 
and suggested they become distillers instead. When they ordered their first 


pot stills from Forsythe in Scotland, the stills came disassembled in boxes 
with no photos, no instructions, and no number to call. After three weeks of 
assembly in a driveway, the three constructed one of the first distilleries to 
open in New York State since the end of Prohibition, and one of the first 
runaway successes of the nascent craft movement: Hudson Whiskey by 
Tuthilltown Distillery. Now owned by William Grant & Sons of Scotland, 
they continue to make a line of bourbon, rye, and baby bourbon whiskies. 
The Erenzos went in other directions, including distilling brandy. They still 
climb the Gunks. 


DRINK THIS 


HUDSON BABY BOURBON BY TUTHILLTOWN A rare example of 
100% corn bourbon initially aged in Hudson’s iconic small barrels, this 
has developed a surprising complexity and richness since being matured 
in larger vessels. Oaky and smoky, the vanilla and caramel glide all 
around your mouth. 46% ABV 


Partners Ralph Erenzo (left) and Brian Lee (right) at Tuthilltown Spirits Distillery, New York. 


~ BILL OWENS AND ADI © 


As the movement grew, so did the organizations that served it. Chief 
among them is the American Distilling Institute (ADI), founded as a for- 
profit company by brewer and journalist Bill Owens. After crisscrossing 
the country researching nascent breweries, he started publishing American 
Brewer Magazine, one of the first trade magazines for beer. 


It was his discovery of the small distilling movement that spurred his 
most famous move. Noting that this disparate group had no collective 
voice, he put together the first ADI conference in 2003 at the St. George 
Distillery in Alameda, California. Eighty-six people attended. As the years 
passed and the movement grew, ADI was considered the first stop for new 
distillers to learn about mash bills, fermentation, wash tuns, distilling 
setups, bottling machines, and label makers. At the 2018 convention in 
Portland, Oregon, there were more than a thousand people in attendance. 


The Smoky Obsession: Rick Wasmund 


Rick Wasmund was selling insurance in Virginia in the late 1990s when he 
went to a “Classic Malts” Scotch whisky tasting dinner in Washington, D.C., 
and fell in love with the smokiness of Scotch whisky. As a kid, Wasmund 
was beguiled by the smells of different burning hardwoods and was able to 
distinguish the difference between cherry, apple, birch, and maple, sometimes 
lighting multiple fires on family camping trips. After searching for an 
American whiskey that re-created that smokiness and finding none, 
Wasmund decided to make his own, in what became the Copper Fox 
Distillery. 

He went to Scotland on a research mission and eventually found himself 
mentored by Master Distiller Jim McEwan, then of the Bowmore Distillery 
on the island of Islay. There, Wasmund learned the art and science of floor 
malting (see page 204), returned to Virginia, and opened the first distillery to 
use a malting floor in the U.S. since Prohibition. A malting floor is where the 
dampened barley is slowly dried by hand raking and shoveling before being 
toasted in a heated kiln. Wasmund makes single malt and rye whiskies from 
floor-malted barley smoked with a combination of applewood and 
cherrywood. While the spirits are aging in used barrels, Wasmund infuses a 
bag of carefully roasted applewood and oak chips in the liquid to achieve one 
of the most distinctively flavored whiskies available. He recently opened his 
second distillery outside of historic Williamsburg, Virginia, in a former hotel 
complex. 


The Wave Becomes a Tsunami 


What came next was a new generation of distillers with their eyes not only on 
the hydrometer but also on the marketplace. More market-savvy, with access 
to an archive of historic data, they learned from the first generation which 
traps to avoid and how better to compete in what was becoming an 
increasingly dynamic marketplace. 


The Master Brewer: Todd & Scott Leopold 


In their new multibuilding distillery, Leopold Bros., in Aurora, Colorado, 
Todd Leopold and his brother Scott custom-built the site to the specs they 


had envisioned since opening for business as a brewery in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in 1999, including a malting floor and kiln. With help from their 
father, a landscape architect, they created an air induction system for 
fermentation that’s nothing short of brilliant. In the main building, numerous 
open-top fermenters sit astride a wall of large windows that have louvered 
panels at about the same height as the top of the tanks. At the back of the 
room, above the stills, is a high ceiling with a bank of louvered windows 
sitting vertically. Their father planted rows of flower bushes, succulent trees, 
and other pollen-bearing flora outside the building. At certain times 
throughout the year, they open both banks of windows, and the negative air 
flow draws the pollen out of the plantings in the front and past the top of the 
active fermenters, bringing in all the natural substances in the air to swim in 
the yeast mixture. “Those other guys, they don’t want lactobacillus,” Todd 
says. “I say, bring it on.” Todd Leopold is the geek’s geek and ultimate 
iconoclast, breaking with Scots-Irish traditions if they don’t coincide with his 
well-researched Bavarian interpretation of fermenting history and biology. 


Todd Leopold (right) leading a guided tour at Leopold Bros. Distillery, Colorado. 


DRINK THIS 


) SING \LT For this, the newest 
of Copper Fox’ S : Amedeo ee ie the Virginia-sourced barley was 
grown specifically for whiskey making. The whiskey is all floor malted 
and pot distilled; the balance of fruit and peachwood smoke (not peat) 


Starts in the nose, wraps around the tongue, and holds onto a long finish. 
48% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


LE LU tI iS. AIVIBRIRICATL IVEATIE Lut ril 


Femmentine ai ata eeolnel temperature over five ie alae down he 
process to create softer flavors. Distiller Todd Leopold then barrels at an 
unheard-of 49% ABV (far lower than the standard 62.5%) so as not to 


overextract the wood sugars but to add subtler vanilla and oak notes. 
43% ABV 
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%* WHISKEY FACT * 


As wood is seasoned in open yards, microflora in the air will break down the 


fibers using hydrogen peroxide, releasing aromatics. 


DRINK THIS 


,OKNAR MINNESOTA RYE WHI Y Named Roknar after a 


Nordic walrior, this rye is 100% estate ans on the Swanson farm and 
finished in Cognac barrels. Aged a minimum of two years, it delivers a 
luxurious rye experience, grain forward with an 80% rye, 10% corn, 
10% barley mash bill, and finishes with a creamy slide. 46% ABV 


Michael Swanson grew up on the rye farm his great-grandfather, a Swedish 
immigrant, started more than one hundred years ago outside the town of 
Hallack, Minnesota, near the Canadian border. Not sure where his path lay, 
Swanson knew it wasn’t following his father and grandfather as farmers, so 
off into the world of skiing, sales, and business opportunities he went. On a 
return trip to his hometown, he ran into Cheri Reese, the daughter of the town 
florists, who was working in Minneapolis. They fell in love, got married, and 
settled in the city to build the life of a modern young couple. But they were 
constantly disillusioned with the transitory existence of urban life, where 
everything was a negotiation and finding things of real value was a challenge. 
On one of their many long trips back to Hallack to visit family, they came to 
realize they were truly “spirits” of the far north from where they had come. 
Their fortune would be to utilize the heritage grains on the richest soil bed 
this side of the Nile Valley. But instead of farming them, they would distill 
them. 


Mike Swanson (left) and Cheri Reese (right) at Far North Spirits, Minnesota. 


The Nordic packaging design of Far North Spirits symbolizes the alcohol 
they put inside—sleek and elegantly spare with rounded shoulders. Each 
unique spirit is named for a Scandinavian virtue and is made primarily from 
the grain outside the distillery door: Syva, for the vodka; Alander (a spiced 
rum being the sole non-grain exception); Gustaf (a Navy gin after great- 
grandpa); and Solveig, for a floral gin. They recently released their first 
bourbon, named Begdalen for a Norwegian valley on the edge of a massive 
glacier. 


The Restless Academics: Robert Birnecker & Sonat Birnecker 
Hart at KOVAL 


If you’ve shied away from leaving a stale career and stretching out into 
something different, consider the husband-and-wife team of Robert Birnecker 
and Sonat Birnecker Hart. Both attained a PhD in their academic careers and 
chucked it all to start the first distillery in Chicago since the mid-1880s. 


Named KOVAL in honor of family ancestors on each side, it means both 
“black sheep” and “blacksmith,” depending which language you use, German 
or Yiddish. Robert reached back to his Austrian ancestors’ distilling tradition 
of making only the “heart” cuts when they distilled apricots for eau-de-vie. 
(Fruited brandies and eau-de-vie don’t redistill the heads and tails; whiskies 
and rums often do.) He brought that technique forward to apply to the 
multitude of grains KOVAL distills for whiskey. In addition to the corn and 
rye they use for their rye and bourbon, they have innovated with oats and 
millet as well, grains that were once staples of farm distilleries but have all 
but disappeared from the modern whiskey scene. Also unique is that each 
bottling is from a single barrel. 


In addition to being distillers in a very modern, tech-forward distillery, 
Robert and Sonat are teachers at heart. They’ve educated over 4,000 people 
in their workshops, helped set up close to 200 distilleries in the U.S. and 
Europe through their consulting practice, and act as manufacturer reps for a 
number of European makers of distilling equipment. Robert is involved ina 
number of still innovations on automation and sensor applications for Kothe. 
Like many in this new wave, they are fiercely independent and have no 
financial backers but themselves, are completely family owned and operated, 
and augment their bottom line by doing contract distilling for other brands. 


DRINK THIS 


KOVAL MILLET WHISKEY Applying the “eau-de-vie of grains” 
approach, Birnecker reached out of the standard rye, wheat, corn, and 
barley bag to choose one of the world’s ancient grains, millet. As a 


whiskey, this is a first, as 97% of millet is found in developing countries 
around the world, such as Nepal, where it is used for other types of 
spirits. Unfiltered, heart cut, and single barrel at 40% ABV. 


a » 


Robert Birneker (left) and Sonat Birnecker Hart (right) at KOVAL Distillery, Illinois. 


DRINK THIS 


SONOMA BOURBON WHISKEY Previously known as West of 
Kentucky Bourbon No. 2. Using a mash bill similar to W.L. Weller in 
Kentucky (with about 25% unmalted winter wheat), this rare craft 
“wheater” is aged in the coastal climate of northern California. 
Fermented on the grain, it delivers sweet cream and fruity boldness at 
48.3% ABV. 


Adam Spiegel was looking for a break when he sat down in his barber’s chair 
in San Francisco. The 2008 recession had eliminated thousands of jobs like 
his in the financial industry, and he had moved back from New York to plot 
his next move. Spiegel learned that his barber had been distilling whiskey as 
well as making wine and grappa on his own outside of the city for years. 
Spiegel bugged him enough to be taken on as an assistant, but where the 
barber saw a hobby to augment his successful hair parlor, Spiegel saw a 
business. After launching their first rye product together, Spiegel eventually 


bought his partner out and rebranded the business as Sonoma Distilling 
Company in 2013, having been issued the fifteenth DSP license in California 
and one of the first 200 in the U.S. 

Spiegel’s next move was to reach out to distilling legend and now 
consultant Hubert Germain-Robin, who informed him that everything he had 
been doing up to that point was wrong and refocused him in the craft of 
which he’s slowly becoming a master. Making the right cut for the right use 
in the right barrel; dedication to the direct-fire alembic still, no columns; and 
the use of a cuvée vat to marry the hearts prior to barreling were unusual 
methods for distilling whiskey, but they allowed Spiegel to present higher- 
proof whiskies with unusual softness and huge flavor. 


Adam Spiegel of Sonoma Distilling Company, California. 


Good Beer Makes Good Whiskey: Mike Reppucci and Sons of 
Liberty 


“Why is no one distilling single malt whiskey from the beers we love?” asked 
Sons of Liberty founder and Rhode Island distiller Mike Reppucci. “And 
furthermore, why are there seasonal beers, but not seasonal whiskies?” 
Sometimes, the answer to a gap in the market is to fill it yourself. Like his 
Italian father at the stove crafting a tomato sauce, Reppucci layers flavors. 
His rich mash goes in first; then he creates single malts from finished beer 
recipes. “Uprising” starts out as a 100% malted barley mash using darker 
malts typically found in stout beer, then is double pot distilled and aged in 


new American oak and a smattering of French oak to highlight distinct 
mocha and coffee notes in the whiskey. “Battle Cry” follows the model of a 
Belgian beer, using 100% malted barley, rye, and honey malt to highlight the 
spiciness. After it ages in American and French oak, you get anise and black 
licorice notes with the sweetness. Both are rich and flavorful and highlight 
that top note of beer that pulls the craft beer drinker further into whiskey. 

To answer his second question, Reppucci stretched himself in creating 
delightful and deft flavored whiskies to follow the seasons. His Grapefruit 
and Hop whiskey is the perfect alternative to a cold beer on a hot summer 
day, while his Pumpkin Spice Whiskey (created by hundreds of Rhode Island 
volunteers who cut, core, roast, and press 32,000 pounds of pumpkins) won 
Whisky Magazine’s “World’s Best” award the first cold day it showed up. 


DRINK THIS 


UPRISING PEDRO XIMENEZ FINISH WHISKEY You know 
you’re making a ballsy move when you enlist PX barrels to finish a 
whiskey, as the richness of the flavor can crush out any subtlety. But 
Uprising earns its name as the sherry influence wraps its arms around 
the stout beer base in a warm, enveloping bear hug that finds subtle 
notes of fruit and licorice and a long, long finish. 46% ABV 


' “ED 
PEDRO XIMENEZ 
SHERRY BARRELS 


’ THE SINGLE MALT SUBSET: BEER-TO- 
WHISKEY » 


We know that we distill whiskey from “beer,” or a fermented mash of 
grains. But the beer (or “wash”) is there merely for the alcohol, it is not 
brewed into any drinkable form that we would find pleasant. A few 
whiskey makers have challenged that notion, starting with a finished 
ready-to-bottle beer that they in turn run through a distillation process until 
it comes out as a final product: whiskey. 


Some of the distilleries pursuing this unique flavor set are Westchester 
Distiller’s 914 Pale Ale whiskey (made from local breweries Captain 
Lawrence and Broken Bow) in Westchester County, New York; Pine 
Barrens Single Malt from Long Island Spirits distills from a barley wine 
ale that’s hopped to 70 IBUs (International Bitterness Units); and Dead 
Guy Whiskey from Rogue Spirits uses the same malt mash as they do for 
their famous Rogue Ale, without the hops. 


If you want something really off the wall, try Kiuchi No Shizuku, a 
Japanese spirit made from distilled Hitachino Nest White Ale from the 
Kiuchi Brewery. They add coriander, hops, and orange peel in the 
distillation, and it’s pretty awesome, but the additives keep it from being 
classified as whiskey. 


Dry County to Kings County: Colin Spoelman 


Colin Spoelman was a native of a dry Kentucky county living in Brooklyn. 
Along with his partner, David Haskell, he built his first distilling setup in his 
apartment, then in a cramped storage space in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, 
before spreading out to the reclaimed Paymaster Building in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on the East River, the site of battleship launches during World 
War II. Kings County Distillery was the first distillery within New York City 
limits since Prohibition, according to Spoelman. 


While still making a “moonshine” to stay connected with its beginnings, 
Kings County has branched out to all types of American whiskies, from 
bourbon to unaged whiskey to a bottled-in-bond straight rye, and a single 
malt. 


The early American craft whiskey movement of the 2000s put out a lot of 
“white whiskey” or “moonshine” in stores around the country. White 
whiskey is simply unaged whiskey, a spirit that goes through some post- 
distillation processing—dilution to the bottle proof, some filtration—and is 
then bottled for sale. To give you an idea of the danger of real moonshine, 
consider this quote: 


“Methanol—the devil’s cut—can kill you grave-yard dead, make you 
go blind, give you the jake-leg (permanent paralysis). ” 
—Mississippi State Revenue Commissioner Herb Frierson 


Barrels maturing in the Paymaster’s Building at Kings County Distillery, Brooklyn, New York. 


The Guys Under the Bridge: The Balcones Legacy 


Finding the original Balcones Distillery in Waco, Texas, was daunting. It was 
so well hidden under the 11th Street Bridge overpass, nestled in an old 
welding shack, that even the homeless guys there didn’t know about it. Chip 
Tate started making “Texas whiskey, not bourbon” from his own hand- 
pounded stills in 2009, and the company shot to international fame soon 
thereafter. Tate has passed the torch to another generation, and head distiller 
Jared Himstedt now presides over a multimillion-dollar distillery at the 
reclaimed Texas Fireproof Storage company in downtown Waco. They 
remain exclusively pot still whiskey makers, no beer strippers (column stills) 
here. 


Tall tapered necks of the Balcones Distilling pot stills, Texas. 


DRINK THIS 


CHARBAY R5 Marko Karakasevic is the thirteenth generation of 
distillers in his Romanian family, having learned brandy distillation 
from his father, Miles, back in the early 1980s in northern California. 
Marko’s favorite beer is Racer 5 IPA from Bear Republic Brewing, with 
which he partnered for a four-year research program that resulted in 
Charbay R5. Six thousand gallons of beer were distilled down to 600 


gallons of whiskey. Now in its fourth edition, it’s aged in French oak for 
29 months. 49.5% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


NGS COUNTY PEATED BOURBON This is Kings County 
Distillery’s most daring product, and one that delivers something really 
special. It is bourbon in every legal sense of the word, only Spoelman 
uses imported, peated barley malt for that portion of the mash bill. Great 
examples of American boundary smashers, he and Haskell are also 
authors, having penned a Guide to Urban Moonshining. 45% ABV 

zz 
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DRINK THIS 


H. INGER BOURBON BY IRONROOT I 

Likarish Bee. Robert and J ae have aeaed iain Denison, 
Texas, family-run distillery into a laboratory of heirloom corn: Bloody 
Butcher, Oaxacan Green, Black Aztec, and Magic Manna are the strains 
used as “little grains,” replacing larger quantities of traditional rye or 
wheat as secondary flavors. To fight off the heat of the Texas 
panhandle, they practice elevage, a Cognac-style approach of moving 
the whiskies from barrel to barrel to allow longer aging without the 
aggressiveness. Harbinger is indeed an indicator of great things to come, 
at barrel proof 59.25% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


BALCONES TRUE BLUE 100 This take on Balcones’s cask strength 
100% corn ——— aru ie proof down to 100 (50% ABV) without 
sacrificing the big flavor inherent in it: subtle fruits bobbing in a sea of 
citrus, honey and corn sweetness, just a bit smoother around the edges. 
Distilling in a pot still, giving it roundness and character, is what makes 


this a worthy competitor to mash bill bourbons of the same relative age. 


New Craft Kentucky 


The heritage distilleries that lasted into the twenty-first century have 
maintained the standard of Kentucky bourbon with which the world has 
fallen in love. But coming up alongside Jim Beam, Wild Turkey, Four Roses, 
Heaven Hill, Maker’s Mark, Alltech, and Woodford Reserve is a new crop of 
smaller Kentucky distilleries making bourbon, rye, and other whiskies. Many 
are bottling under a brand name, some are aligned with existing distilleries, 
and even more have opened new facilities to extend Kentucky’s whiskey 
heritage. Rabbit Hole, Angel’s Envy, Dueling Barrels, Bardstown Bourbon, 
Kentucky Owl, Yellowstone, James C. Pepper, and Castle & Key are among 
many that will present their new whiskies to the world and grow the category 
in the next few years. 


Two have been open long enough to have their first lines on the market. 


The brand has been on the market for more than a dozen years (and the 
distillery’s heritage has been around for hundreds) since industry veteran Joe 
Magliocco purchased the rights to the legendary Michter’s brand name 
(Michter’s was named for the sons of previous owner Louis Forman, Michael 


and Peter). They’ve bottled a wide array of sourced whiskies, bourbons, and 
ryes and created a strong brand presence in the market. Now with Master 
Distiller Dan McKee and Master Blender Andrea Wilson at the helm of a 
brand-new facility, they’re asking the question, “What flavors do you want to 
harness from grains?” Their wood management system may be a new model 
for distilleries, featuring heat cycling in the warehouse and lower entry proof 
at 51.5 % ABV to enhance the mouthfeel that will result. They’ve developed 
a low-heat barrel toasting method to break down wood sugars prior to 
charring and a “toasted barrel finish” featuring a custom toast level. A custom 
approach to chill-filtration, a method of straining out the fatty oils in 
whiskey, is applied to find the correct balance of flavors for each type of 
whiskey. Each of their whiskies is aged to a profile, not to a birthdate, and 
they’re released under the banner of US*1. 


: 
: 


Retired Master Distiller Pam Heilman of Michter’s Distillery, Kentucky, steals a sample with a 
whiskey thief. 


New Riff 


Ken Lewis owned the premier liquor destination in the Ohio-Kentucky area, 
the Party Source in Bellevue, across the river from Cincinnati, where he and 


his chief spirits buyer, Jay Erisman, amassed one of the more definitive 
single-store whiskey collections anywhere in the U.S. After selling the store 
to his employees, he opened up New Riff Distilling on the front of the very 
same property. Reaching out to retired master distiller Larry Ebersold from 
MGP to work with the distilling team, Lewis had a very simple mission, “to 
be one of the great small distilleries in the world.” 


DRINK THIS 


MICHTER’S US*1 SOUR MASH WHISKEY Corn and rye both fall 
below the minimum of 51% required for bourbon or rye labeling by law, 
but Michter’s sees this whiskey as an homage to a style before those 
minimums were set in place. The corn and rye end up highlighting the 
fruitiness of the barley. Bright and balanced; a touch of red apple and 
popcorn weaves throughout; very satisfying at 43% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


NEW RIFF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOTTLED-IN-BOND 
BOURBON By distilling only two thousand barrels a year (Jim Beam, 
by contrast, distills two thousand barrels a day), New Riff unveiled its 
initial offering in August 2018, released after four years under wraps. It 
is Kentucky’s first non-chill filtered, bottled-in-bond bourbon, all aged 
in standard 53-gallon barrels from Kelvin Cooperage in Louisville. 50% 
ABV 


AMERICAN CRAFT WHISKEY: 
‘ pf 
c*T~ GUIDED TASTING ~> 
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Guidelines: Whisky from any country or style is always by law a minimum of 
40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk * 
Premium $26—$40 
kk 
High End Premium $41—$65 
kkk 
Super Premium $66+ 
Kk&keke 
Off the Chart $100+ 
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1. American Craft Bourbon. Since 2000, many of the early 
newcomers have respectable, well crafted, and aged bourbons on the 
market. While there is some variation, Kentucky bourbon is primarily 
column still whiskey that utilizes the time and temperature of complex 
aging warehouses in one particular environment, Kentucky, to achieve 
a consistent “DNA,” or so their marketing goes. Craft distillers are 
literally all over the place, using pot stills, hybrid stills, and pot/column 
configurations in every state of the union, highlighting the grain 
advantages over the wood influence, all in different climates, and 
some of them in rented spaces. They typically forgo any chill-filtering 


> 


and all will be above minimum bottling strength. Trying to nail down 
“What is bourbon?” now becomes increasingly difficult, and at the 
same time infinitely more interesting. 


Breuckelen Straight Bourbon (New York) 
xkKkKen 


St. Augustine Double Cask Bourbon (Florida) 
xk 


A.D. Laws Four Grain Bourbon (Denver) 
xkkkeke 


2. Sourced Whiskey Extravaganza. A fair number of new American 
whiskey brands on the market don’t have a specific source of 
distillation on the label: you may see “Produced by” or “Bottled by” 
instead, indicating that the company buys matured whiskey from 
different distilleries and bottles or blends it under another brand name. 
Because of legal constraints like nondisclosure statements, you may 
not know exactly where the whiskey originated, but judge it by the 
quality in the glass, not on the lack of often insignificant details. The 
following are great examples of honest, creative, and transparent 
brand building. 


Filibuster Straight Bourbon 
xk 


Corner Creek Bourbon 
x Kk * 


Noah’s Mill Bourbon 
kk 


Bib & Tucker Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
kkk 


James C. Pepper Bourbon 
xk 


The Ambassador Straight Bourbon 
kkk kkn 


3. This Is Why We Rye. Rye pretty much fell into a dark abyss for 
much of the twentieth century, visited only by old men wearing dark 
suits in smoky bars. Spicy, floral, and sometimes mean, it serves up 
the punch in the teeth demanded by a new generation of adventurous 
drinkers and has become the in-demand insider’s drink for Old 
Fashioneds, Manhattans, and on-the-rocks drinking at the beach or on 
the front stoop. The younger distillers started the trend by sourcing old 
Seagram’s rye out of MGP while their own stocks matured. Then 
Kentucky distillers started pulling their older blending barrels out of the 
warehouses and we are now living in rye’s playland. The following lists 
some sourced whiskies, some big guys, and some younger craft 
distilleries. 


Ragtime Rye (craft) 
xk 


Pikesville Straight Rye (Kentucky) 
xn 

Old Potrero Straight Rye (craft) 
xk 


McKenzie’s Rye (craft) 
xk 


4. American Single Malt. Having dropped out somewhere in the 
eighteenth century from the American distillation scene, malt whiskies 
are suddenly sprouting up around the nation. Instead of the sharp 
spiciness of rye or the direct sweetness of corn, expect to find a more 
billowy, nutty, and fruity softness coming from the glass. 


Westchester Distilling’s 914 Stout Whiskey (New York) 


xk 

St. George Single Malt (California) 
xk 

Westward Single Malt (Oregon) 
akKn 


Stranahan’s (Colorado) 


xzkkk 


Colkegan Single Malt (New Mexico) 
kkk 


Corsair Triple Smoke (Tennessee) 
kkk 


CLASS FIVE 
Canadian Whisky 


Palleted barrels resting at Hiram Walker Distillery, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


Canadian whisky rode a rocket to the stars through most of the twentieth 
century, consistently outselling its rivals from the U.S. and Scotland. It was 
the whisky of Prohibition, smuggled across the border through elaborate 
schemes and third-party agents. After World War II, its lighter style defined 
the whisky palate of a generation that liked mixing its brown stuff with 
sweeter things. Your grandfather probably drank it, as did the real mad men 
of mid-twentieth century corporate America. Toward the end of the century, 
like all whiskies, it got lost in the generational shuffle that redefined tastes. 
But unlike its peers in Kentucky and Scotland, its exile outlasted the first 
explosions of the whiskey revival in the 2000s. To many, Canadian whiskies 
weren’t sophisticated like Scotch and they weren’t fun like bourbon or exotic 
like Japanese whiskies—they just weren’t cool. 


But Canadian whisky has finally caught its wave and is back with a 
vengeance. Its return from the northern reaches, and, perhaps more 


importantly, up from the bottom shelf, is something worth celebrating. Some 
names are still familiar: Corby’s, Hiram Walker, Crown Royal, Canadian 
Club, and so on. It has not given up its identity, but so much more has been 
added and flavors have become decidedly more complex, so it’s time for a 
fresh tasting. Prepare to be impressed. 


Hiram Walker modeling a hairstyle of the day. 


A Brief History of Canadian Whisky 


While Canada as a nation was birthed by two warring parents, the British and 
the French, its distilling tradition began with rum, just as it did in the colonies 
to its south. Canada’s colonial masters had a duopoly in the West Indies’ 
sugar trade, but the British eventually got the upper hand when they took 
Jamaica from Spain. From there, harvested cane was shipped to centers on 
the eastern seaboard for processing, then finished sugar went to England and 
beyond. 


The American Revolutionary War formed the U.S. but also changed the 
face of Canada—it forced those still loyal to the Crown to migrate north after 
the war. Many first took refuge in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, before 
the British began incentive payments to establish more western settlements. 
In those eastern provinces, the Loyalists began to supplant the French in all 
but one of the modern provinces, Quebec. In 1791, King George III decreed 
the splitting of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, sparking a wave of 
English migration to southern Canada. This is also when Canada’s grain 
distilling tradition began, likely with know-how learned in the U.S. 


Thomas Molson, namesake of the iconic beer brand, got his start as a 
distiller in the early 1800s. Within a decade, the number of distilleries 
quadrupled, largely because they were contracted by the British government 
to supply whisky for the English gentry back home. By the 1840s, more than 
200 distilleries were licensed throughout Canada. One of the families that 
eventually came to the area was the Gooderhams. Their distilling company, 
Gooderham & Worts, would become the kingpin of Canadian whisky for the 
rest of that century. 


Gooderham & Worts Distillery, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Gooderham & Worts developed and grew a successful rectifying business, 
taking crude corn whiskies cut with a little rye that had been distilled in pots 
and running them through rectifying columns of charcoal. The Worts interest 
was ultimately bought out, and in 1847 Gooderham implemented a 
continuous production still, similar to Coffey’s patent, called the Riley patent. 

In 1890, the Canadian government cleared the way for Canadian whisky to 
leapfrog over its Scottish, Irish, and American whiskey rivals: they passed a 
law that stated that whisky must be aged no less than two years in a barrel. 


This was well before the American Bottled-in-Bond Act of 1897, the Pure 
Food and Drug Act in 1906, and a similar law in Great Britain in 1905 that 
codified minimum aging. With a government guarantee saying that their 
whisky was unadulterated, Canadian whisky took off. 


Labeling and bottling at the Hiram Walker Distillery, early twentieth century. 


Walkerville 


Born outside Boston, Massachusetts, Hiram Walker went west in 1830 to 
seek his fortune as a grocer in Detroit, Michigan. He began by distilling 
vinegar in his shop and later rectified whiskey from local farmers by way of a 
time-tested method, charcoal filtering. (Tennessee, are you listening?) Shortly 
afterward, the U.S. government declared that rectifying and selling whiskey 
near a distillery was forbidden, partly for tax reasons and mostly to appease a 
growing temperance movement. In response, Walker bought land across the 
river in Windsor, Ontario, in 1854 and expanded his operations there. 


The Canadian government had just opened the Great Western Railway at 
the time, and Walker understood its potential to transform his business. In 


addition to building the distillery, he established a grain farm and continued 
the buying and selling of grain while adding houses to the property that he 
then leased to his employees. That settlement grew to become Walkerville, 
where the Hiram Walker distillery, rebuilt after a fire, still sits today. 

Walker grew the business and his social standing in his adopted Canadian 
province, as well as among the landowners and cultured gentry that slowly 
grew the city of Detroit from a popular and dynamic trading post to a pre- 
industrial city. Walkerville grew and eventually became incorporated, and 
Walker built a private railway to it to better facilitate the transport of 
materials and end product. He built churches and schools, employed over 600 
people, and leased housing to them as a condition of their employment. He 
was the benevolent dictator of all that was in his view. As part of the growing 
“utopian” movement that was sweeping throughout North America at that 
time in history, Walker felt it was upon him to even regulate behavioral 
conditions in Walkerville and practiced a form of housing and employment 
discrimination that we would find suspect today. 

By 1860, Walker’s whisky was soaring in popularity as his empire grew. 
However, at that time whisky was transported in unmarked barrels to grocers, 
saloons, and taverns to sell directly to drinkers. Walker’s competition from 
other distilleries in the Canadian Midwest and Ontario was growing, so he 
knew he needed to elevate his game. When Walker noticed his whisky being 
adopted by gentlemen’s drinking clubs in Canada and the U.S., his next step 
was Clear: he would brand it. 


Walker stamped “Walker Club Whisky” on the head of every barrel that 
left the distillery for sale. Over the next decade, the popularity of “Club” 
whisky and the infrastructure he built to sell it made it the best-selling whisky 
not just in the new Canadian Confederation, but in the U.S. as well. 


A Double Dose of Trouble 


The Civil War would soon upend U.S. whiskey production. Small distilleries 
in the South were in ruins, and the northern rye distilleries of Pennsylvania 
and New York were disrupted as well, as manpower, shipping, and supplies 
were curtailed during the war. By war’s end, a growing temperance 
movement was creating alcohol prohibitions state by state in the U.S. The 
Prohibition Party formed in 1869, and has nominated a candidate for 


president in every election since 1872. Their fortunes now steadily on the 
wane, the American distillers were more distressed at the growing number of 
foreign imports that were taking market share from their hobbled businesses, 
not only from Canada, but from Ireland and Scotland as well. While there is 
no direct evidence of this, political forces appeared to band together in 1880 
and urge the U.S. government to mark foreign whisky with the country of its 
origin. Walker, always the marketer tuned into his biggest market, rebranded 
his whisky yet again, this time as Canadian Club. 
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Walkerville, Ontario, Canada, on the Detroit River. 


Hiram Walker warehouse, Ontario, Canada, 1900. 


DRINK THIS 


GOODERHAM & WORTS 4 GRAIN CANADIAN WHISKY This 
reimagining by Corby under master distiller Dr. Don Livermore brings 
corn, wheat, rye, and barley (each distilled and aged separately, then 


blended) into a slightly higher proof than the typical Canadian offering. 
Deliciously sublime at 44.4% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


CLUB RESERVE 9-YEAR “CC” may be the grand- 
daddy of all North iarmetican cahaliies Meee survived almost intact 
from its early incarnations. It’s still made at the Hiram Walker plant 
(though the brand is now owned by Beam Suntory). It highlights the 
“blend” in Blended Canadian: lighter column-distilled base whiskies 
made from 100% corn and 100% rye are enhanced with flavorings of 
rye, rye malt, and barley malt, both column and pot distilled. Aged in 
both new oak and used Canadian barrels for a minimum of nine years, 
it’s light, fruity, and not at all simplistic. But that doesn’t mean you 
can’t mix it with ginger ale and smuggle it into a party. 40% ABV 


Canadkan 
“tut 
RESERVE 


The unknown catalyst of Canadian whisky of the mid-twentieth century was 
a dapper Corby’s salesman and bar owner named Harry Hatch. Harry, like 
Sam Bronfman at the same time, saw the opportunity spurred by Prohibition 
and “hatched” an ingenious plan. Many of his bar habitues were fishermen, 
and Hatch managed to get them to transport Corby’s whiskies across Lake 
Ontario to sell at the U.S. ports. To “convince” them to do so, he often 
financed loans for their boats and created a virtual “Hatch’s Navy” of 
smugglers and rum runners. After failing to gain some equity in Corby’s 
operations, he quit and bought Gooderham & Worts. With Corby’s star 
salesman gone, their profits dropped and within a few years Hatch succeeded 
in purchasing Canada’s “big four” distilleries: G&W, Wiser’s, Corby, and 
Hiram Walker. Many point to this move as where consolidation in the 
Canadian whisky industry began. 


The story of the Seagram empire is best told in two parts. The first is about 
Joseph Seagram himself, the son of English immigrants. After his parents’ 
deaths during his teenage years, Seagram signed on as a clerk at Granite 
Mills, a flour mill that had a small whisky business on the side, where he 


learned the art of distillation. The product they produced was called 
kornschnapps, a generic term referring to a distillation of grains and flavoring 
that, given the German audience who consumed it, was primarily rye. 


A remarkable series of personal events put Seagram in a position to rise up 
in the company and buy out one of the partners in 1877. Ten years later, he 
became the sole proprietor and changed the name to Seagram’s Waterloo 
Distillery. Whisky became their only business, and Seagram’s first product 
was a reinvention of their kornschnapps, dubbed Seagram’s Old Rye. His 
second product lives to this day, initially called Seagram’s 83, and now 
Canadian 83. It was the first whisky that was distilled, aged, and blended 
under his direction. 


Joseph Seagram. 


Seagram’s sons entered the business and, in 1914, one of them, Thomas, 
put together a blend of especially well-aged whiskies to celebrate his 
upcoming marriage. On the cusp of World War I, they introduced that blend 
to the general market as Seagram’s VO. But the war’s restrictions and the 
imposition of Prohibition in the U.S. served to flatten out business, forcing 
the family to diversify into other ventures to survive. This is where the 
second part of the Seagram’s story begins, with the entrance of Sam 


Bronfman. 


Mr. Sam 


It was not until deep into Prohibition that Seagram’s sons agreed to merge 
with Sam Bronfman’s company, Distiller’s Corporation Ltd. Keeping the 
Seagram name, Bronfman eyed the opportunity south of the border. 
Prohibition had created a lot of thirsty Americans looking for something to 
drink, so Bronfman increased production at Waterloo for all brands and 
added more production as necessary. These were the first steps to creating the 
empire that was to come. 


Bronfman can rightly be considered not just the most visionary and skilled 
businessman ever to emerge from the Canadian provinces, but to ever 
influence the production and sale of liquor. It was Bronfman who insisted on 
quality first and, above all, a lasting legacy to all the brands and distilleries 
that came under his influence. It was also Bronfman who sold to third-party 
“export houses,” owned by the likes of his brother Harry, who would then 
haul his liquor across the American border to lubricate the gin joints and 
speakeasies of the U.S., absolving Sam from direct involvement in 
smuggling. It was Bronfman who eased the partnerships with Scotland’s 
Distiller’s Company Limited over his foul-mouthed partner Joseph Kennedy 
—the legendary patriarch of the famous Kennedy family—who the Scots felt 
was too crude and undisciplined to do business with. 


Sam Bronfman. 
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The groundbreaking Seagram’s Building in New York City. 


After Prohibition, Bronfman was sitting on massive reserves of whisky in 
his Waterloo plant, heralding the age of Canadian whisky dominance. Seeing 
that the tastes were changing from big and bold straight whiskies, he created 
the blending protocol that dominates Canadian whisky today: lighter, fruitier, 
the base whiskies distilled high on the columns and blended with richer 
flavoring whiskies. He, and later his son Edgar, went on an acquisition spree, 
buying up the Calvert Company based in Maryland and the Rossville Union 


Distillery in the little town of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, now known as MGP 
(see page 83). They built additional distilleries in Canada at LaSalle and 
Gimli. 

The Bronfmans also instituted strict quality control regimens and created a 
research and development division that did nothing but create different yeast 
strains to serve as the basis for a broad range of whisky, gin, vodka, and 
cordials that would all bear the Seagram’s name. Brands like Seagram’s Five 
Crown, Seven Crown, and ultimately Royal Crown became synonymous with 
the post-Prohibition whisky drinker’s palate. Today, the brands Bulleit 
Bourbon and Four Roses owe their DNA heritage to Seagram’s. 


The Bronfmans created a professional sales force, indoctrinated them in 
modern techniques and methodologies, and were among the first to utilize the 
science of market research. They dominated the advertising of the middle of 
the twentieth century, creating the “Man of Distinction” series that featured 
endorsements from athletes, movie stars, and European royalty. They even 
sponsored the first moderation campaigns, combining the themes of gracious 
living and responsible drinking to alleviate public concerns about the 
increased availability of alcohol. 


The Seagram’s empire reached into the American South, where bourbon 
was made, and into Scotland, where they created, imported, and distributed 
Scotch whisky. They eventually partnered with Kirin Breweries to make and 
distribute whiskey in Japan, and reached as far as Tasmania, where they 
purchased the Willowbrook Distillery. Under the Bronfmans, Seagram’s was 
the global producer, the importer, the marketer, and the sales force. 


The global acquisition strategy that had propelled Seagram’s through the 
twentieth century reached its upper limit when Edgar Bronfman Jr. tried to 
engineer the purchase of media giant MCA by selling off the company’s 
share of DuPont, which, at the time, accounted for the majority of Seagram’s 
assets. The stock market responded by downgrading billions of Seagram’s 
share value. After a few other ill-fated media purchases, Seagram’s was 
forced to sell off all its assets to giants Coca-Cola, Pernod Ricard, Diageo, 
and Vivendi (ironically, also extinct). In what turned out to be an agonizing 
fall down a long flight of stairs, the House of Seagram’s was no more by the 
year 2000. 


WA by 
~ CROWN ROYAL: MR. SAM’S BABY ~ 


It’s hard to make the connection over 1,000 miles, but the state of Texas 
drinks more Crown Royal than any other market in the U.S. 


In 2016, Crown Royal Northern Harvest Rye was crowned Best World 
Whiskey, stunning the whiskey world: a $29 bottle of Canadian whisky 
had bested all others. Made with 95% rye from a specific strain, it was 
nonetheless distilled and blended as all Crown Royal is—each grain is 
double-column distilled separately, aged separately, then blended. 


And this is where the argument against “corporate whisky” fails. All too 
often, a new group of connoisseur snobs will emerge, belittling the giants 
and praising the artisanal craftsman going it alone in a garage. It’s a 
ridiculous argument, as some of the top talent in the industry, people with 
years of experience in a wide variety of roles, are at the helm of blending 
houses in every major whisky-making country. 

And the enduring legacy of Crown Royal cannot be denied—it was, and 
is, a brilliantly made whisky enjoyed by millions of people. Crown Royal 
will fall in and out of fashion, but Diageo, in spite of its sometimes “late- 
to-school” approach in understanding what consumers want, has carried on 
the Seagram’s legacy in a way that likely would have made Sam Bronfman 
proud. 


There are many misconceptions, but the definition of Canadian whisky is 
seemingly simple: 


~ Three years minimum in a wooden container of less than 700 liters 
» 40 ABV minimum in bottling; no higher than 95% during distillation 
Fermented, distilled, and aged in Canada 


Three rules would seem foolproof, but they’re not. Here’s why: Unlike 
Scotland, where the Scotch Whisky Association (SWA) is very specific 
and somewhat stultifying, there is no one unifying document that defines 
Canadian whisky. Instead, there are federal laws, provincial laws (from ten 
separate provinces), the Food and Drug Act, and the Excise Act as well. 
Accordingly, after the “musts,” there are the “cans”: 


~ You can add caramel coloring. 
~ You can add up to 9.09% of another flavoring spirit (the “9.09 rule”). 
~ You can use enzymes to malt. 


~ You can add other micro-organisms besides yeast to aid in 
fermentation. 


The 9.09% (1/11) rule needs to be addressed up front. To whisky fans, 
this is the great shame, the mustard stain on the tie, the reason they’ve been 
staying away. Bill Ashburn, Forty Creek’s master blender, explains: “This 
was the big Canadian mistake. In the 1980s and 1990s especially, distillers 
used strange ingredients to lower costs, and one was a citrus wine, alcohol 
made from used citrus squeezed for its juice. The TTB [the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau, part of the U.S. Department of the 
Treasury] classifies it as a wine.” The terms for wine and sherry were used 
interchangeably for this additive, and the myth of sherry in Canadian 
whisky was born. 


Ironically, the 9.09% rule was a nod to American tax laws. The U.S. 
gave tax breaks to foreign spirits producers if they included a portion of 
American-made spirits in products sold in the United States. If you were a 
high-volume bottom-shelf brand it made sense to do this, even if the same 
product for Canadian or global consumers didn’t include the additive. The 
small-production, premium whiskies typically didn’t follow suit, as it made 
no economic sense at their scale to change the process. But the myth 
surrounding the 9.09% persists to this day, mostly because it’s an easy 
reason to dismiss the category as “brown vodka.” 


Pernod: Keeper of the Hiram Walker Legacy 


Forty Creek will probably be the best answer to the question “What company 
brought back Canadian whisky?” John Hall, founder of Forty Creek, stunned 
the whiskey world in the early 2000s with his first releases (see page 146). 
However, Pernod Ricard of France will likely help carry that legacy into the 
future. 


It is very easy to bash the international conglomerates, and a lot of their 
dunderheaded and profit-driven moves in the whiskey world deserve the 
scorn and contempt they get. But Pernod Ricard, coming from its distinct 
background as a creator of pastis, the milky-white anisette-flavored liqueur of 
France, has been reaching further into its own heritage to better direct and 
guide the future of its whisky brands. 


In Scotland, Pernod serves as steward of both Glenlivet and Aberlour, as 
well as Chivas Brothers blends, all of which are highly regarded. In Ireland 
they saved the Jameson brand from rolling off the whisky map in the 1980s 
by fatefully, and yes, tragically, reinventing the recipe. In so doing, they 
turned it from an ignored and failing pot still whisky into a blended whisky 
that has conquered the world. 

Pernod’s Hiram Walker Distilling plant in Windsor, Ontario, sits on the 
Detroit River across from the old GM Center in Detroit’s slowly reviving 
downtown. The whiskies that once came from this massive alcohol facility 
fueled the dining rooms and executive suites of the Big Three automakers 
during the mid-century, postwar boom. Hiram Walker’s brands fell startlingly 
from the highest perches by way of changing tastes and better quality from 
competitors, with a dash of their own torpid responses. Both are now slowly 
climbing back to respectability with improved processes, outside investment, 
and a humility that can only be earned from such a giant stumble. 


Hiram Walker is currently the home of Corby Spirit and Wine Limited, a 
line of whiskies that includes Gooderham & Worts, Lot 40, and Wiser’s 
brands. Each one of them has a stake in the past of Canadian whisky, and in 
its future. Corby’s owner, Pernod Ricard, resurrected these whiskies when it 
bought the defunct Hiram Walker plant. Pernod inherited recipes, notes, 
experiments, and in some cases blending samples from each of the brands 
that had fallen earlier. Using more modern processes, advanced technology, 
and talented people, they are bringing back a modern version of them. 


The Hiram Walker Distillery, Ontario, Canada. 


Lot 40 


Lot 40 is a reference to a plot of land that was part of retired distiller Mike 
Booth’s family heritage—the location of their first distillery in upper Ontario. 
The whisky’s recipe goes back seven generations, but the modern version 
was developed by Booth and Hiram Walker in the late 1990s. Its initial run 
was as a Canadian whisky, meaning it was a combination of malted and 
unmalted rye, following the Canadian method. Rye is the DNA of Canadian 
whisky because it grows well in sandy soil and was used as a cover crop for 
the tobacco that grew abundantly around Ontario. 


Distilling here is always a two-step process, and the first involves double- 
column distillation. Don Livermore, master blender for Hiram Walker, Lot 
AO, J.P. Wiser’s, and Gooderham & Worts brands, is a proponent of cleaning 
the distillate of all possible contaminations and unnecessary congeners, 
which can only be done within the columns, not a pot still. The pot still is 
employed to shape the whisky after the initial stripping is done, ensuring the 
creation of only favorable aromatics. Livermore doesn’t want surprises 
showing up in the barrel five to eight years from now. 


What makes Lot 40 a breakout now is that it is 100% unmalted rye 


whisky. Once the Pernod team got ahold of the Lot 40 brand, they made other 
changes from a flavor perspective. Moving from ex-bourbon to virgin 
American oak was a huge upgrade, allowing the rye to seek out the active and 
warm vanillins and lactones it needed to soften the spice blow. Each Hiram 
Walker brand has its own recipe of new or used barrels to produce specific 
flavors. “Canadian whisky is all about separating the flavors, then blending 
them back. That’s where innovation can best take root,” says Livermore. 


DRINK THIS 


LOT 40 100% RYE CANADIAN WHISKY Amazingly, 100% rye 
has a bevy of fruit notes when handled the right way, with hard candy, 
pepper, and hay underpinning the spicy breadiness. Its lightness on the 
palate is what brings newcomers and non-rye drinkers into the glass, 
without sacrificing a drop of richness. This is an instant classic. 43% 
ABV 


Dr. Don Livermore, master blender at Hiram Walker Distillery, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


Wiser’s 

Wiser’s 18-year will change your mind forever about Canadian whisky. J.P. 
Wiser was an American from New York who began what is now the oldest 
continually produced Canadian whisky. The distillery was established in 
1857, and by the turn of the twentieth century it was the third largest whisky 
producer in Canada, after Hiram Walker and Gooderham & Worts. It was 
sold to Corby in 1919, and at the end of Prohibition Corby was merged into 
Hiram Walker. In 2005, Pernod Ricard bought the rights to all three 
companies; all are now produced at Hiram Walker in Windsor, Ontario. 

As with Gooderham & Worts, the fingerprints of Dr. Don are all over 
Wiser’s rebirth. One of the distillery-only bottlings you can get in Windsor is 
called Wiser’s Dissertation, which is, in fact, Livermore’s PhD in liquid 
form. 


“Blending is like a symphony,” Livermore insists, “and a good conductor 


would want as many instruments as possible.” 


DRINK THIS 


WISER’S 18-YEAR The nose and palate are lush and sumptuous, a 
wild gamut of flavors. But what keeps this on your top shelf is the long, 
long finish—an oaky, peppery, fruit bomb that lingers like a teenager 
around a souped-up race car. And the price-to-value is a sweet spot, an 
18-year-old whisky well under the $100 mark. 40% ABV 


J.P. Wiser’s and Lot 40’s fermentation tanks at Hiram Walker Distillery, Windsor, Ontario, 
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WHISKEY FACT 


In 2017, 17.5 million 9-liter cases (12-packs) of Canadian whisky were sold in 


the U.S., generating nearly $2.0 billion in revenue. (Distilled Spirits Council) 


The variety of brands made by Hiram Walker in the last 100 years. 


Canadian Law and Blending 


Canadian law allows the words “Canadian Whisky,” “Canadian Rye 


Whisky,” and “Rye Whisky” to be used interchangeably. Yet nearly all 
Canadian whisky is a blend of two primary components: 


® a light base whisky 
© a heavier flavoring whisky 


The light base whisky’s mash bill (the grain component) is usually all corn, 
and the whisky is produced in a manner similar to vodka. This is where the 
confusion lies: light whisky is typically distilled to a higher ABV, close to the 
line at 94.8% that separates grain flavor from grain-neutral spirit, which 
would be vodka. Neither Hiram Walker, Gimli, nor Forty Creek reaches that 
high in the still, but that’s where some of the “tasteless” myth of Canadian 
whisky comes from. 


The flavoring whisky, which is the minor component of the blend, is 
usually a mash bill high in rye or 100% rye: 


m™ The rye may be malted, at one time a unique approach in whisky making. 


Sometimes, the flavoring whisky will be a blend of both of these types (i.e., 
rye and “bourbon-like” whiskies). 


There are four grains essential to Canadian whisky for flavor: 
™ Corn — sweetness 


™ Rye — spiciness 
© Wheat — bready-ness 


™ Barley — nuttiness 


Canadian Wood Management 


Canadian whisky distilleries take a strategic approach to barrel usage, more 
like Scotland and Ireland than Kentucky. Use of virgin barrels is rare, as too 
much vanillin and lignin can overpower the lighter whiskies that are stored in 
them. In many cases, the barrel usage is determined by the type of whisky the 
distiller wants to develop, so thought goes into storage prior to filling the 


barrel, as a first-fill barrel will be more aggressive than a fourth fill, and so 
on. 


Filling the Barrel 


As the majority of barrels are ex-bourbon, the number of times a barrel is 
filled, then emptied, is called a “fill.” The fill number starts with the 
assumption that the barrel is “seasoned” by the initial spirit: either bourbon, 
sherry, port, or wine. 


© First fill: The biggest impact of whatever was in the barrel previously, plus 
a good bit of the barrel flavors themselves. 


® Second fill: Similar to above, but less intense. The first to dissipate will be 
the furans, which produce caramel flavors, and vanillin, which produces 
the sweet creamy, custard-like notes. 


© Third fill: Less intense than the second fill, and the cask will now be 
checked for water-tightness. 


© Fourth and fifth fills: The cask is quickly approaching a neutrality, but faint 
hints of lactones producing nutty flavors will still be present. Casks at this 
point may be rejuvenated, with the inside scraped and recharred to bring 
back the sweeter notes. 


© Sixth fill: Practically neutral, it may be used to prevent whiskies from aging 
further. It could also be used as marrying casks, allowing whiskies from 
different casks to mingle or “marry” before blending. 
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Forty Creek: The Blender’s Nirvana 


The debut of Forty Creek in the mid-2000s caused a head jerk north by 
whisky fans everywhere: “Canada?” everyone gasped in collective surprise. 
But Forty Creek, led by an unknown but suddenly ubiquitous wine maker 
named John Hall, was the first sign that attention must be paid. Their whisky 
was going to compete on a global level. 


The beginning of Forty Creek had nothing to do with whisky and 
everything to do with wine. Hall was a successful winemaker in Canada who 
had recently cashed out of a large company. He was asked to look at a small 
distillery in Grimsby, Ontario, owned by Otto Rieder, to determine its 
viability. Rieder was making eau-de-vie and brandy on a small, hobby-like 
scale, and had never turned a profit in twenty years. During the visit, Hall met 
Bill Ashburn, the current master distiller, who as a blender was hired by 
Rieder to create flavors and develop products. Hall decided to buy the 
distillery and rechristen it Kittling Ridge. Shortly thereafter he asked 
Ashburn, “Can we make whisky and wine, but sell the wine until the 
whisky’s good enough that people will buy it?” 


Master blender Bill Ashburn of Forty Creek Distillery, Grimsby, Ontario, Canada. 


So, in the 1990s, when other distilleries were shutting down, Hall and 
Ashburn were laying down barrel after barrel of whisky they’d developed, a 
huge leap of faith that the market would come back. Hall changed the name 
and launched Forty Creek in 1999. The first year was a financial wreckage, 
but with Ashburn running the stills and Hall on the road 200 days a year 
selling the brand, they reached 25% to 35% growth by the time Hall sold to 
Campari in 2014. Instead of the minimum three-years-by-law whiskies that 
were being sold in Canada, Hall was releasing whiskies aged up to ten years. 
Hall and Ashburn were both raised in wine making and applied a wine- 
making technique, in this case separate mashing, distillation, blending, and 
aging for each grain, quite typical for Canadian whisky but unknown 
elsewhere. And each grain would be matured in a barrel with a separate toast 
level designed to highlight the grain and prevent the barrel from dominating 
the flavor. 


This last part is crucial in understanding the core of classic Canadian 
whisky. “Don’t ask me about mash bills,” says Ashburn (echoing Hiram 
Walker’s Don Livermore). 


The Next Phase 


While Seagram’s and Hiram Walker dominated the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, a new crop of distilleries, both new and less-new, are finally giving 
the Canadian big boys a run for their (whisky) money. 


Alberta Distillers 


Built in 1946 in the Canadian Rockies at the height of the whisky boom, 
Alberta Distillers came about as a result of an offer that would make many of 
today’s craft distillers envious: two enterprising businessmen sniffed out a 
funding bonanza when Alberta’s government was offering subsidies to 
stimulate the economy. 


Alberta Distillers may be familiar to American whisky drinkers as the 
distillery from which WhistlePig Rye hails. But they also create some 
beautiful 100% rye whiskies that unfortunately don’t get far beyond Canada’s 
southern border. According to Canadian whisky author Davin de 
Kergommeaux, they are “almost certainly the greatest rye distillery in the 
world.” Alberta Distillers makes much of maintaining long-standing 
relationships with the local farmers who supply their grain, and its 
philosophy is built on the belief that “ranch hands deserve to drink good 
whisky at a good price.” 

The whisky some know best by Alberta is called Windsor Canadian. 
Created in 1960 by an American company called National Distillers, they 
chose Alberta Distillers for their source whisky and later bought the company 
after it became a massive success. It is one of the Canadian whiskies many 
turn their nose up at, but it remains one of the most popular in the U.S. 
Alberta Distillers is currently owned by Beam Suntory, and its finished 
product is shipped to Jim Beam’s Kentucky facilities, where it’s bottled for 
U.S. distribution. 


Collingwood and Canadian Mist 


The Canadian Mist Distillery in Ontario is Canada’s oldest continuously 
owned and operated distillery, opened by Barton Brands from Kentucky in 
the 1960s and acquired by Brown-Forman in 1971. The current owner’s 
influence is evident in the well-aged whiskies, benefitting from both Brown- 
Forman’s and Jack Daniel’s cooperage and warehouse knowledge. The 
waters of Georgian Bay, one of North America’s largest freshwater 


reservoirs, provide granite-influenced water for all the distillery operations. 


DRINK THIS 


t ‘RESERVE Using a majority of new 
oak for maturation, ce is eee copper- pot distilled grains, 


matched with a toast level for their particular barrel, and then blended 
together. The big hit of maple and sweet vanilla corn off the nose is an 


indicator of the fat sumptuousness that glides across your palate. 43% 
ABV 
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DRINK THIS 


ALBERTA PREMIUM This premium rye at a less-than-premium 
price is one of the reasons Canadian whisky is due to break big. Made of 
100% Canadian rye, it’s aged a minimum of five years where it starts to 


show its spicy edginess while still remaining light on the palate. A touch 


of pepper fire soothed by vanilla spice makes it an extraordinary value. 
40% ABV 


Their chief product is their popular blend Canadian Mist, once (in the 
1980s) the most popular whisky in the U.S. It’s a blend of corn, rye, and 
barley malt that goes through a triple distillation process similar to other 
Canadian whiskies—twice through columns and once through a pot still. 


“New Scotland” was the site of the first Scottish settlements in Canada’s 

early history. There, on Cape Breton Island, Glenora is making single malt 
whisky, one of the few distilleries dedicated to that style in Canada, called 
Glen Breton. Founder Bruce Jardin even found himself a little controversy 


when he went to market, running afoul of the Scotch Whisky Association 
who objected to the word “glen” in the name. The case went back and forth 
in litigation for a few years until Glenora won the right to their name. There’s 
nothing on the label that says Scotch—it’s all Canadian single malt whisky. 
Factually, it’s North America’s first single malt whisky, as Jardin started 
producing in 1990, well before the craft boom in the U.S. Unfortunately, 
Jardin passed away in 1999, before his first bottle came to market. 


Wolfhead Distillery 


This tiny family-run operation boasts Canada’s only in-house restaurant and 
store in a distillery, something quite common south of the border but not in 
Ontario. Starting out as a bottler and contract distiller, owner Tom Manherz 
first bottled 3-year-old Canadian whisky from bulk while his whisky went 
into barrels to sleep. With a premium on blending, they came up with other 
products to sell in the distillery store, including coffee liqueur whisky and 
apple caramel whisky. 


Still Waters Distillery 


“Our first whisky was single malt,” explains Barry Bernstein, who along with 
his friend Barry Stein opened Still Waters outside Toronto in 2009. They saw 
the explosion happening in the U.S., and while no single distillery there was a 
perfect model, single malt whisky, their personal preference, seemed the right 
direction to go. “But, we said: ‘We’re Canadians, we should be making 
Canadian whisky,’” adds Bernstein. So began their com, rye, and wheat 
distillations, which led eventually to their award-winning flagship: Stalk & 
Barrel Red Blend and Blue Blend. 

They were fortunate to have John Hall of Forty Creek (see page 146) 
spend some time with them early on. Now in their tenth year, their success 
has spurred the creation of forty to fifty more small distilleries in Ontario 
alone. 


y CANADIAN PROHIBITION? © 


The Prohibition movement began at the local level, but most provinces 
repealed it soon after it was written into law. They ranged from one year 
(Quebec, 1918-1919) to thirteen years (Nova Scotia, 1916-1929). 
However, Prince Edward Island maintained it from 1907 to 1948. The 
failure of Prohibition marked the end of the biggest and longest social 
movement in Canadian history. 


DRINK THIS 


COLLINGWOOD DOUBLE BARRELED WHISKY This is the 
newest product from Collingwood, a flavorful whisky that benefitted 
from a very cool maturation experiment. Using the sugar maple that is 
typically burned down to charcoal for Jack Daniel’s “Lincoln County 
Process” (see ), the barrels used for this whisky were heavily 
toasted but not charred, disassembled, and the staves inserted into the 
blending vats of the matured whisky. Bottled at 40% ABV. 
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DRINK THIS 


WOLFHEAD WHISKY Wolfhead’s flagship premium offering is a 
smooth blend of a 5-year double-distilled base and 12-year-old rye, 
barreled in French oak. This is sipping whisky and indicative of the 
Canadian style where no one would mind you adding to it the mixer of 
your choice. Bottled at 40% ABV, it exhibits lots of aged spiciness. 


DRINK THIS 


GLEN BRETON ICE 10 YEAR This tiny distillery has a prolific 
range of single malt whiskies, and with their 30 year entry, they join 
only Scotland and Japan with a product of such age. But it’s always best 


to come in at their core age of ten years to understand them. Winner of 
the Innovator of the Year award in 2008, this rich malt finishes with 
long lasting cherry, ginger, cedar, and wine notes. 57.2% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


STALK & BARREL RED BLEND Bernstein and Stein’s first 
experiments in true Canadian blending (separate grains distilled and 
aged separately, blending only matured whiskies) resulted in the 
development of their keystone brands, Red Blend and Blue Blend, the 
proportions of each being the difference. The Red Blend focuses on 
higher percentages of rye and malted barley blended together with 
selected barrels of aged corn whisky. It’s earthy, intense, and rich; blind 
taste your bourbon friends with this. 43% ABV 
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CANADIAN WHISKEY: 
4 f- 
c*T~ GUIDED TASTING ~> 
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Guidelines: Whiskey from any country or style is always by law a minimum 
of 40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk * 
Premium $26—$40 
kk 
High End Premium $41—-$65 
kkk 
Super Premium $66+ 
Kkkeke 
Off the Chart $100+ 
kkk kk 


Canada Rising. Misunderstood for a generation as a maker of cheap 
mixers, Canada is making its way back into the ranks of world-class 
whiskies as a new generation of blenders introduces distinctly 
Canadian methods to the drinking public—distilling and maturing each 
grain separately, then blending to style. A small group of distillers has 
also popped up to make single malts, expanding the Canadian 
oeuvre. Canadian whiskies all share a similar goal—to please the 
palate, not challenge it by banging on your tongue. Where in the past 
this led to monotony and blandness, the focus now is on leading us to 


the sweet spot of our own palates, creating some of the more 
pleasurable, and shareable, whiskies on the market. Drink them 


straight, on the rocks, or with a mixer in a tall glass. Each is a great 
value for the price. 


Black Velvet Reserve 
* *& 


Crown Royal Northern Harvest Rye 
xn 


Collingwood Double Barreled 
xk 


Gooderham & Worts 4 Grain 
kkk 


Forty Creek Copper Pot 
xk 


Wiser’s 18 Year 
kkk 


ALTERNATE LIST 
Wolfhead Single Malt Whisky 
xk 


Glen Breton Rare single malt 10 Year 
zkkkkk 


Stalk & Barrel single malt 
xkKkKK 


CLASS SIX 
Irish Whiskey 


Retired stills at Kilbeggan Distillery, Ireland. 


The story of whiskey in Ireland is one of loss and revival. Where Scotland 
and the U.S. can blame changing tastes in the 1970s for the fall of their 
respective whiskey industries, and Canada can point to corporate neglect 
during the same era, Ireland had already absorbed a punishing bout of 
internal and external body blows that dropped its whiskey industry to its 
knees. Irish independence, two world wars, and Prohibition in America cut 
down the number of Irish distilleries from about 150 at the beginning of the 
twentieth century to only three at the start of the twenty-first century. 
Ironically, the coup de grace on top of all the uncontrollable factors—a 
stubborn reluctance to change—was self-inflicted. Once upon a time, Ireland 
was the undisputed world champion of whiskey, with 60% of the global 
export market. But in the space of seventy years it dropped to 2%. Currently, 
Irish whiskey is staggering back, trying to find its footing after a great fall. A 
complete return to form will take some time, but the early results are 


promising enough to envision an exciting next round. 


A Brief History of Irish Whiskey 


Ireland is where the story of whiskey begins. Spread throughout the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to all parts of the island, it jumped the channel to 
Scotland, then down through England and Wales. And while it was prevalent 
across the land as a farm craft, its concentration in one city, Dublin, turned it 
into a global powerhouse. 
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A Dublin distillery in the Liberties. 


Irish Whiskey: Dominance of the Dublin Style 


It is believed that more than 8,000 illegal stills were spread throughout 
Ireland at the start of the 1800s, a stark contrast to the 94 that were legally 
licensed in 1845. This was the Golden Age of poitin, the rough barley 
moonshine that was the province of every farmer in the land. When the 
phylloxera plague of the 1850s withered the grape vines of France, 
decimating its wine and brandy production, Irish whiskey was considered the 
most satisfying substitute by the continental brandy drinker, initially 


outselling Scotch whisky by a hefty margin. 


This was during the heyday of Dublin distilleries, most of which were 
clustered in the heart of the city in an area called the Golden Triangle, home 
to not just distilleries but also malting houses and brewers, including one 
started by Arthur Guinness. The distillers at the time were competing with 
their Scottish rivals not only for the French market but also for the British 
and the growing American market. And at the heart of this production were 
three names synonymous with excellence and quality: Roe, Jameson, and 
Powers. 


Taking Liberties 


There were originally six “liberties” that grew on the outskirts of the original 
walled city of Duibh linn (meaning a black or dark tidal pool) in the twelfth 
century. Each was established by the Roman Church under Norman rule as a 
separate trade area where individual church domains controlled their own 
economic destinies. Dublin was central to the Irish conversion to Christianity, 
and the Church played a crucial role in its development from the Dark Ages 
to the Middle Ages. Monasteries and abbeys, whose structures still stand 
today, were built throughout the city. They functioned as saviors not only of 
the soul but of the body as well, and from them came the arts of farming and 
animal husbandry as well as brewing and distilling, among others. 


Monks in the Wilderness 


It all came to a crashing halt in 1534, when, in the midst of the Protestant 
Reformation, England’s Henry VIII declared a split with the Pope and 
established Anglicanism as the national religion. In so doing, he disbanded all 
of Rome’s monasteries in the British Empire, where it’s estimated that one 
man in fifty was tenured with religious orders. The move led to a lot of 
monks making a strange migration from the barricaded walls of the abbeys 
into sixteenth-century farm life. Beekeeping, tilling practices, and plant 
cultivation begin to flourish shortly thereafter. And the practice of making 
uisce beatha (ISH-ke BAH-ha), the Irish Gaelic interpretation of “water of 
life,” the distillate that would soon become whiskey, became part of everyday 
life for the common man. 


In the mid-1700s, Peter Roe opened a small distillery in Dublin’s Golden 


Triangle, the last of the original liberties, which had grown to more than 17 
acres over the years, the largest in the world at that time. Arthur Guinness, 
the largest of the brewing operations and the only one surviving to this day, 
followed in 1759. Hard on his heels was John Jameson in 1780, a Scot who 
was related to the powerful Haig and Stein families of the Scottish Lowlands. 
Finally, James Powers, a Dublin innkeeper, established the John’s Lane 
Distillery on Thomas Street. These men would set the stage for a golden age 
of Irish pot still whiskey. 


The whiskey fever was growing elsewhere in Ireland as well. The original 
Midleton Distillery was set up in County Cork in 1795 as a mill and would be 
converted into a distillery years later. Kilbeggan, smack in the center of the 
island, was founded in 1757, built on the claim of having the oldest royal 
grant in the Irish Republic. Bushmills, based in northern Ireland, had not yet 
grasped the commercial side of distilling, despite their 1608 Royal Warrant 
granting them the right to do so (commercial distilling took another 180 
years). But with Belfast slowly becoming an industrial center and the Ulster 
Plantation swelling with Lowland Scots and English peasants, countless 
small distilleries were being fashioned from small farm enterprises in that 
region. 


Peter Roe’s Distillery, Dublin, Ireland, in the 1880s. 


The Irish Pot Still Legacy 


Adding to the confusion of whiskey terminology, Irish pot still whiskey is 
unique in all the world. Its development came in two phases, and, as it did for 
the Scots, was born out of rebellion and English antipathy. 


Poitin: The Original Irish Moonshine 


Throughout the sixteenth century, distilling became an adjunct to the 
activities of farm life, and the unofficial drink of the Irish/Gaelic rural farmer 
was poitin. Meaning “little pot” from the copper alembic and worm it was 
made from, poitin began as a harsh, unaged moonshine that could be used to 
cauterize a wound or take the chill out of a cold, wet night. At its heart was 
malted barley, but as was the case in Scotland and the American colonies, the 
rulers of England used taxation and parliamentary law to suppress those 
countries’ economic output to maintain control, lest they should more readily 
compete with England. 


A series of taxes was imposed on the creation of malt for brewing, 
beginning with the Malt Tax of 1682. Unlike the later Malt Riots in Scotland 
in 1725 that galvanized the Highlands (see page 184), in Ireland there was no 
centralized, united protest to prevent it. Farmers and distillers, one by one, 
would evade the tax by changing the formula of their poitin. Instead of 100% 
malted barley, they supplemented barley with any other grain or substance 
that was not malted barley, which ran the gamut from wheat and oats to 
potatoes and molasses. Poitin was often rectified, or fixed, by adding any 
amount of flavoring from fruit, available wines, wood shavings, roots, and 
herbs to make it more flavorful. If you’re looking for one of the roots of 
American moonshine, it is here. 


Distilling poitin in the Irish countryside. 


Pot Still Whiskey: The Worm Turns 


Adapted from the rough and inconsistent poitin was “pot still whiskey,” a 
term that has special meaning in Ireland even though whiskies around the 
world are made in pot stills. The clandestine resistance of tax evasion is at the 
heart of it. Oats, wheat, rye, and other grains were combined with malted 
barley to create the brews the Irish drank and later distilled. However, over 
time each of these secondary grains and ingredients proved to be problematic 
from a distilling, sourcing, or taste perspective. Oats were popular for quite a 
while, but when new ordinances were enacted that measured the weight of 
the mash, their quantity was reduced or eliminated because of their high 
water retention. Rye caused stills to overflow and a gumminess to develop (as 
it still does today). Eventually, the formula was reduced to a majority of the 
grain being malted and raw barley, but distillers freely used other grains as 
modifiers, sometimes alone, sometimes in mixture, to create a variety of 
distinctive spirits. 
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In Ireland and Scotland, a single malt is defined as being made from 100% 
malted barley originating from a single distillery and cooked in a pot still. 
The rest of the world making a similar style adopts this definition 
(including the EU), except the U.S., where “malt whiskey” is a minimum 
of 51% malted barley and “single” provenance is not specified. In Japan, it 
is currently adhered to by tradition, not laws. 


The Fall and Dispersal 


It’s virtually impossible for a corporate entity, let alone an entire industry, to 
survive a century without some sort of fracturing or breakup. Ireland’s big 
three lost their muscle in the twentieth century and are now all but brand 
names owned by one of the new Big Three: Pernod Ricard, Beam Suntory, 
and Cuervo. The reasons why are numerous: 


1. That “Damn Silent Spirit.” When Aeneas Coffey patented his double 
column still (see page 28), it became what technologists today would call a 
disruptor. But for Irish whiskey in particular, it spelled doom. The still 
created a lighter, cheaper whiskey that blenders were able to mix with 
malts and create an almost infinite variety of flavors. Through their 
outright rejection of it, the Dublin distillers found themselves trailing 
behind the promotional juggernaut of their Scottish rivals like Dewar’s, 
Buchanan’s, and Johnnie Walker, who were able to tailor the styles of their 
blends to specific tastes in different parts of the world. The Dubliners were 
fierce guardians of the Dublin style, meaning Irish pot still whiskey, and 
would not change. 


2. The Struggle for and Victory of Irish Independence. The Easter 
Uprising resulted in a war of independence between England and Ireland 
on the heels of World War I, ending in a 1921 truce and the creation of the 
Irish Free State. But most of Ireland was now no longer a part of the 
British Empire and therefore had no claim to the export markets and 
modes of transportation that Britain owned. Irish barley that would have 
been used for whiskey was routed to the war effort, and other avenues to 
international markets dried up fast. 


3. The Temperance Movement. In Ireland, this led to the closing of 
distilleries beginning in the 1830s, but didn’t manage to kill distilling 
altogether. However, its century-long campaign resulted in the U.S. 
Prohibition, which overlapped with Ireland’s war for independence. 
Whatever whiskey could leave the country on its own now had nowhere to 
land. 


4. World War II. Ireland declared itself neutral at the start of World War II, 
but with the lack of shipping resources it ended up more isolated than at 
any time in its history. Even Northern Ireland, the most industrialized part 
of the island, suffered. As part of the British Commonwealth beginning in 
1921, it allowed troops to be billeted at Bushmills Distillery. Like 
distilleries around the world, it was converted to making industrial alcohol 
for the war effort. 


5. Modern Packaging. With blended whiskies in rival Scotland at the end of 
the nineteenth century came the shipping of the finished product in bottles 
rather than barrels. The long-standing tradition in Ireland had been to sell 
the whiskey in bulk to pubs, brokers, and bonders, so the chances for 
adulteration into something other than what the distiller intended were 
numerous. Many Irish distillers (Powers was the lone renegade) insisted on 
shipping well into the twentieth century. As a result, their once-vaunted 
reputation for superior quality suffered. 


Original Coffey stills, now retired (and, incidentally, upside down). 


THE ROE LEGACY: THE “E” IN WHISKEY 


And what of Peter Roe, who owned the largest distillery in the world 
during the Dublin whiskey empire of the nineteenth century? Nary a 
person in today’s Ireland would recognize his name. 


When Coffey introduced his continuous distilling machine to Irish 


distillers in 1831, it was so universally hated by traditional pot still 
distillers that it eventually prompted the Dublin owners to publish a tract 
called Truths About Whisky by John Jameson and Son. It is a ninety-page 
diatribe on the ills of what they referred to as “silent spirit’—whiskey 
made cheaply and plentifully in a continuous operation with none of the 
flavor of their pot stills. 


The descendants of Peter Roe took a more direct action. Knowing the 
Victorian penchant for proper vocabulary at a time when labels spoke the 
truth of a brand and the integrity it represented, Roe and company got their 
message out on every barrel, then every bottle. The standard spelling 
throughout commerce and literature at that time spelled this distilled spirit 
as “whisky.” On every barrel that came from Roe’s, the word “whisky” 
received an “e,” making theirs “whiskey.” In Ireland and then America, 
whiskey soon went viral. 


The decline of Irish pot still whiskey, and indeed the country’s whiskey 
industry, began a fall that was as steep as it was quick. Canadian and blended 
Scotch whiskey began to mark the drinking patterns of the post-Prohibition 
era and the subsequent war generation in North America, whose palette 
moved away from the spicy tingling characteristic of Irish pot still whiskey. 
Kilbeggan closed its doors in 1954. By the generational taste shift of the 
1970s that almost killed whiskey production worldwide, the weakened Irish 
industry was on its last legs. In 1966, by decree of the Irish government to 
save this heritage, the Irish Distillers Group was formed from what was left 
of Jameson and Powers, and Cork Distillers. Bushmills joined in 1972. 


In regard to shipping whiskey in bulk, the practice was in place well into 
the later part of the twentieth century in Ireland. It took the combination of 
consolidating the remaining distilleries under the banner of the IDG and the 
eventual control by Pernod Ricard for the practice to be abandoned. By 1975, 
Jameson had closed their plant, and a year later Powers turned off the lights 
on the way out the Dublin door, followed by Tullamore DEW in Offaly in 
1979. All had consolidated in the new modern facility build hard by the Old 
Midleton Distillery in Cork. Bushmills remained untouched in Antrim. 


In 1986, the French liquor powerhouse Pernod Ricard, which acquired a 
partial interest in the brands, purchased the Irish Distillers Group, and for a 


time controlled all Irish whiskey production before selling off Bushmills to 
Diageo a few years later. In 2014, Diageo swapped Bushmills with Jose 
Cuervo for a tequila brand. 

It wasn’t until 1987 that the third distillery in Ireland, Cooley, was created 
in an old industrial alcohol factory. That left Ireland with only three 
distilleries by the time the twenty-first century started. 


Irish whiskey follows many of the same rules and laws as the British 
Commonwealth nations of England, Scotland, and Wales. The last 
significant piece of legislation to regulate the industry was the Irish 
Whiskey Act of 1980, enacted right as the market crumbled. However, 
new (and some say strangling) regulations by the European Union have 
been added. 


Irish whiskey is: 


™ made of a mash of cereals containing malt enzymes, plus other 
enzymes if warranted 


made in either the State (Republic of Ireland) or Northern Ireland 
~ fermented by yeast 


~ distilled at less than 94.8% ABV so as to retain the flavor and aroma 
of the materials used 


~ aged in a warehouse in either the State or Northern Ireland, or both, 
for no less than three years 


Here’s a basic guide to some of the terms found on Irish whiskey labels. 


1. Grain Whiskey. This features a mash bill of different grains, primarily 
wheat but sometimes com, plus barley. Grain whiskey is distilled in a 


large column still and can be distilled up to 94.8% ABV. 


2. Malt Whiskey. As in Scotland, this is made with 100% malted barley 
cooked in a pot still. While there’s an argument on how many times 
“traditional” Irish whiskey is distilled, a fair amount of single malt is 
double distilled. 


3. Pot Still Whiskey. This is a combination of malted barley and any other 
grains that are not malted. However, according to the new EU rules, a 
minimum of 30% raw barley and 30% malted barley must be used and 
any other grain is limited to no more than 5%. New companies wishing 
to re-create the vibrant array of flavors available during the nineteenth- 
century heyday of pot still whiskey are severely limited, as those 
distillers freely mixed different ratios of non-barley grains to create 
distinction. This nineteenth-century style is where triple distillation is 
most likely to be used, as the original Dublin whiskies were thick, waxy, 
and viscous, which necessitated a third run for drinkability. 


4. Blended Whiskey. This is a mixture of grain whiskey and either malt 
whiskey or pot still whiskey or both. Irish, Scottish and Canadian blends 
stipulate everything in the bottle must meet that country’s whiskey 
requirements. Only American whiskey imbues the words “blended 
whiskey” with a different meaning. 


Tenuous Strands Held Together by Giant Hands 


We are currently in the awkward middle years of Irish whiskey’s rebirth. 
Only three distilleries, all foreign-owned, produce 95% of all whiskey 
coming from Ireland: Midleton by Pernod Ricard of France; Cooley by Beam 
Suntory, based in Japan; and Bushmills by Casa Cuervo of Mexico. 


None of the whiskey brands appearing today should be construed as 
lacking quality, nor should any one of the big three be considered to be better 
than the others in terms of sourcing. They are all modern and scientific 
plants, the whiskies composed of the same ingredients and manufactured to 


the highest standards by smart, passionate people. Because of the triple 
demons of the whiskey downturn of the 1980s, torpor inside the industry, and 
lack of significant marketing on their part, they hold millions of liters of 
whiskey in warehouses around the country. That surplus is what’s making 
this next phase so exciting in terms of how smaller upstarts are using it to 
jump-start the revival of the category for the rest of this century. In this way, 
it parallels the craft whiskey movement of the U.S. since 2000. 


Midleton: The Juggernaut that Saved Irish Whiskey 


The Midleton Distillery of today’s Irish whiskey scene opened in 1979 next 
to its Victorian ancestor, Old Midleton in Cork. On its grounds is the 
Jameson Experience, one of the most visited sites in Ireland each year and a 
walk through a period of history when Victorian know-how in the age of 
mechanics and engineering ruled the world. 


qu 


One of Midleton Distillery’s massive maturation warehouses. 
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Jameson barrels on display. 


The new distillery, on the same grounds as the old one, is home to most of 


the Irish whiskey you’re drinking today and is a site to behold, capable of 
producing more than 64 million liters of alcohol per year. It comprises a 
triple-column system for grain whiskey and three massive pot still 
combinations. Its engineers, scientists, and blenders have sustained the 
industry while they wait for the public to catch up. 


The Rebirth of Jameson 


In addition to the some of the whiskies recommended here, Midleton is 
responsible for resurrecting Jameson with a new emphasis on flavor and 
depth. As noted earlier, Pernod-Ricard’s fateful decision to change the 
Jameson formula from a pot still whiskey to a blended whiskey saved the 
brand from obscurity and extinction. The latest in Jameson’s aged range is 
Bow Street 18 Years, a blend of grain and pot still that is moved to the old 
Bow Street distillery in Dublin (now a popular extension of the Jameson 
Experience in Cork) for maturation. 


One of Midleton’s more innovative projects was Jameson Caskmates, 
where they finish the triple-distilled Jameson in the casks of craft beer 
makers, like KelSo Beer Company in Brooklyn. Additional variations 
currently available are the Stout and IPA Editions, bringing a little bit of the 
hop bitterness to wrap around Jameson’s sweetness. 


Finally, there is John Power’s whiskey, one of the foremost proponents of 
the Dublin style until it and Jameson were eviscerated with grain whiskey in 
the 1980s in order to save them. John Power was the first to bottle his 
whiskey rather than ship it in bulk to blenders and rectifiers worldwide, 
though the method was not widely adopted. Powers Gold Label is the most 
consumed Irish whiskey in Ireland and has a raft of fans in the U.S. 


DRINK THIS 


celebrated whiskey style in the world: Irish pot still. Spicy, mouth- 


filling, chewy, and aged a minimum of 12 years, the John’s Lane is a 
powerful reminder why Dublin ruled the whiskey world in its day. 46% 
ABV 


In 1987, Dr. John Teeling established the first independently owned Irish 
distillery of the twentieth century from an old factory once used to distill 
industrial alcohol from potatoes. Teeling might have been the perfect person 
to do this because he wrote his doctoral thesis on the origins of Irish whiskey 
and how it could be revived. Distilling was also in his blood—his great- 
grandfather, Walter Teeling, owned an eponymous distillery on Marrowbone 
Lane in the Golden Triangle of Dublin during the whiskey boom, a stone’s 
throw from the houses of Jameson, Powers, and Roe. 


Teeling renamed the distillery Cooley after the peninsula where it was 
located. It was equipped with five pairs of column stills; he immediately 
added two pot stills from the old Ben Nevis site in Scotland and began 
making single malt and grain whiskey in 1989. Unlike Bushmills and 
Midleton, he chose to double distill, not triple distill the whiskies. 

Cooley was revolutionary in the early phase of the latest Irish whiskey 
revival. Its mission was to produce different whiskey styles based on four old 
brands: 


Tyrconnell. These are Irish single malts with distinctive barrel finishes, 
unusual for Ireland but widely practiced in Scotland. 


Connemara. It is the first peated Irish single malt to show its smoke in 
perhaps eighty years. 


Greenore Single Grain. This single grain whiskey (i.e., any whiskey with 
a combination of barley and other grains from a single origin) is meant to 
attract bourbon drinkers. It has recently been rebranded as Kilbeggan 
Grain, reformulated to 96% corn and 4% barley, and aged a minimum of 
eight years in ex-bourbon barrels. Smooth and sweet, it’s the rare single 
grain whiskey from Ireland. 


Kilbeggan Blend. The Kilbeggan Distillery was purchased along with 
Cooley as a warehouse facility for the latter. Its heritage goes back to 1757 
as one of the first licensed distilleries, until it closed in 1954. As in all Irish 
blends, it is a combination of grain whiskey and one or both pot still and 
malt whiskies. 


DRINK THIS 


BUSHMILLS 21 YEAR SINGLE MALT RARE Aged for a 
minimum of 19 years in a mix of oloroso and ex-bourbon casks, then 
reracked into used Madeira casks for 2 years, it is sumptuous and rich 


with a lot of depth and dried fruit, signature maltiness, and raisin notes. 
40% ABV 


Irish pot still whiskey is what became known as the Dublin style. And 
because Dublin was the center of Irish trade, pot still whiskey became 
ascendant and defining. Farther north in County Antrim, now Northern 
Ireland, sat Bushmills. Its fortunes were different from other Irish whiskey 
brands because it took almost 200 years for Bushmills to become a serious 
producer. The brand acquired what may be the first royal warrant ever to 
distill uisce beatha in 1608, but it was a gentleman’s pastime for its owner, 
Sir Thomas Philips, who also spent his time as governor of County Antrim. 
Not until 180 years later did Bushmills register and trademark itself as a 
distillery. When the malt taxes began to proliferate in the mid-1800s, 
Bushmills, because of its long royal patronage, was able to survive and not 
change their recipe by adding other grains. It stayed a single malt. 

Today, Bushmills creates diverse whiskey styles from its combination of 
grain and pot stills. They make a single malt, not a pot still. It is triple 
distilled, making it light, similar to what you would have found in the early 
twentieth century in Lowlands Scotland, now represented only by 
Auchentoshan. 


The brick chimney at Kilbeggan Distillery, Kilbeggan, Ireland. 


Retired nineteenth-century still at Midleton Distillery, Cork, Ireland. 


DRINK THIS 


REDBREAST THE LUSTAU There is non-age-statement, but it is 
matured from nine to twelve years in ex-bourbon barrels and finished in 


oloroso sherry barrels from Bodegas Lustau in Spain. More robust 
sherry influence with darker fruits on the attack. 46% ABV 


Irish Pot Still Whiskey 


Irish pot still whiskey is not everyone’s cup of tea, and those thinking all Irish 
whiskey is light and sweet will be surprised. The grassy, spicy, wild, and 
haylike notes that come from the unmalted portion of barley is an acquired 
taste, but one that is distinctly Irish and therefore part and parcel of the 
industry’s hope for resurgence. Following are some of the more notable pot 
still offerings from Irish distillers. 


Redbreast 


W & A Gilbey was a bonder whose whiskies became popular in the late 
1880s. In those years, bonders were the middlemen who purchased directly 
from a distillery, then held the whiskey to age, blend, and distribute under 
their own name. By 1887, one of Gilbey’s whiskies, from John Jameson and 
Son’s Bow Street distillery, was a favorite, always accorded the best sherry 
transport casks available and kept for at least six years. It was nicknamed 
“Redbreast” by Gilbey himself, referencing Robin Redbreast and the deep red 
hue of the whiskey caused by the sherry cask influence. By 1912, it was 
being released as a 12-year-old whiskey, unheard of at that time. Gilbey’s 
sold the brand to Irish Distillers, Ltd. in 1986. 
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WHISKEY FACT 


« Slane: Registered 
brand name 


Triple Casked: 
Marketing term 
indicating method 
of production and 
flavor generation. 

In this case, whiskey 
was aged in virgin 
oak, seasoned oak 
(bourbon), and 
ex-sherry barrels. 


River Boyne: 
Personalization of 
brand and family who 
own Slane Castle. 


Product of 
Ireland: Legally 
mandated indicator 
of authenticity. 


Not all Irish whiskey is triple distilled. In pot distillation, purity and strength are raised 
by the number of times the wash is distilled. Scotland mandates a minimum of two. The 
third distillation will raise the proof and highlight the fruity esters, but each distillery 


chooses either double or triple distillation as different tools for different styles 


Redbreast’s standard age statement whiskies of 12 and 15 years are 


matured in oloroso sherry casks, hewing close to the traditional style. Each 


one is an excellent example of what the old pot still whiskey may have been 
like. 


Another bonding agent and commercial rival of Gilbey’s, W.A. Mitchell & 
Son has similar roots in the liberties of that era. A known wine merchant and 
retailer, Mitchell would roll his empty barrels to Jameson’s Bow Street 
distillery and roll back the full ones to be deposited in his underground 
warehouse for additional maturation and/or rectification as needed. To 
categorize them by age, he devised a system of colored paints; each cask 
head was dabbed with a splotch of red, green, yellow, or blue to designate its 
maturation level. 


Today, as a Midleton brand, Mitchell & Son Green Spot and Yellow Spot 
whiskies are highly sought-after examples of pot still whiskey. 


Seeing the resurgence of whiskey drinking in the twentieth century, and fully 
aware of the classic pot still fans that both Redbreast and Green Spot were 
making, Irish Distillers launched a new range of single pot still whiskies 
under the name Midleton. One of them bore the name of Barry Crockett, the 
retired master distiller who was born on the grounds of the Midleton 
distillery. It is extremely rare, but worth a good unicorn hunt. 


DRINK THIS 


YELLOW SPOT 12 YEAR Green Spot’s older, more complex sibling 
is bottled at higher strength and aged in a combination of ex-bourbon, 
oloroso sherry, and Malaga wine casks. The spiciness of the whiskey 


comes through with layers of ripe apricot-like fruits. It’s a touch more 
expensive than the Green. 46% ABV 


YELLOW SPOT 
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DRINK THIS 


DAIR GHAELACH Aged in ex-bourbon barrels and, for the first time, 
finished in native Irish oak barrels harvested in Kilkenny. Ireland, like 
all the British Isles, was deforested because of centuries of shipbuilding 
so England could rule the seas. Master Cooper Ger Buckley created 
hogsheads from the wood, then a mingling of pot still whiskies aged in 
ex-bourbon and ex-sherry from fifteen to twenty-two years were 
recasked into them for an additional year. Stunning at 58.2% ABV. 


1 


MIDLETON 


Tair Ghaclach 4 


The New Wave 


Irish whiskey is in a transitional stage, but it’s estimated that the Irish 
Republic and Northern Ireland combined will host close to forty new 
distilleries by 2025. Some of those newer sites are moving quickly in getting 
their production facilities online. Already up and running are Teeling, Dingle, 
Walsh, West Cork, Tullamore D.E.W., Pearse Lyons, and Waterford. Some 
have been producing for a scant few years but have already made enough 
product to reach outside of Ireland into the United States. Here’s a look at 
some of the more promising new entrants. 


After Dr. John Teeling and his partners sold Cooley to its original suitor, 
Beam International, in 2010, he turned around and opened two new 
distilleries. One is Great Northern Distillery, opened in 2015 on the site of the 
old Dundalk Distillery in County Louth, north of Dublin. With a current 
capacity of 16 million liters of spirit, it’s dedicated to producing the entire 
range of whiskey—poitin, grain, malt, pot still, peated, double malt, and 
triple malt—as a contract distiller for bulk private and retail brand labels. 
This hews close to Teeling’s original plan at Cooley, where brand names 
were created. 


The other is the new Teeling Distillery that revved up in 2015. Owned and 
run by Teeling’s sons, Stephan and Jack, they have purpose-built a new 
building designed to extend the Teeling name into another century and 
recapture the era of Dublin dominance worldwide. (It’s also located near the 
site of their great-great-grandfather’s distillery on Marrowbone Lane.) 


DRINK THIS 


TEELING POT STILL IRISH WHISKEY In late 2018, Teeling 
released their first unsourced and wholly made pot still whiskey distilled 
in their new home, made of 50% malted and 50% unmalted barley. This 
first batch was distilled in 2015 and aged in a variety of ex-bourbon, 
virgin, and ex-wine casks and is limited to 6,000 bottles. According to 
Alex Chasko, their Oregon-born master distiller, it fits the Teeling style 


of multiple maturations to maximize flavor complexity. 46% ABV 


=  Porstitl 


IRISH WHISKEY 
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Master distiller Alex Chasko of Teeling Whiskey Distillery, Dublin, Ireland. 


DRINK THIS 


KNAPPOGUE CASTLE 16 YEAR Light, fruity, and delicate, this 
whiskey lives for fourteen years in ex-bourbon barrels and two more 
years finishing in ex-sherry barrels. Simultaneously rich and light- 
bodied, showing citrus and cream, it executes a deft balancing act. 46% 
ABV 


When Texas oilman Mark Edwin Andrews and his architect wife, Lavonne, 
purchased the fifteenth-century Knappogue Castle in County Clare in 1964, 
they got a nice housewarming gift. Neglected for over a hundred years, the 
castle came with a few casks of rare Irish single malt in the wine cellar. A 
newcomer to the idea of Irish whiskies, Andrews began finding and 
collecting barrels of single malt from around the area from closed distilleries, 
which he then bottled for his own use. 


Along the way, he discovered what has been described as the oldest and 
rarest example of Irish whiskey on the planet: a barrel of 1951 single malt 
from the old B. Daly Distillery (otherwise known back then as Tullamore 
D.E.W. in Offaly). The whiskey was sitting in an ex-sherry barrel, and when 


he bottled it in 1987, it was thirty-six years old, the Pappy Van Winkle of 
Irish whiskey. 

After his death, his son, also named Mark Edwin Andrews (III), launched 
Castle Brands, an American importing company. And while the old barrels 
are now gone, they have extended the brand with sourced whiskies into a full 
line of triple-distilled Irish single malt whiskies. Fruity and light with honey 
and light biscuit flavors throughout, the line varies by age statement. Each 
gets richer and more complex with age. 


Knappogue Castle, Ireland. 


DRINK THIS 


DINGLE BATCH NO. 3 Following the sold-out success of Batch No. 


2, only tiny amounts from this tiny distillery have made it to the U.S. 
This triple pot distilled single malt is aged in ex-bourbon and port casks. 
There were 13,000 bottles released at 46.5% ABV and 500 bottles 
released at cask strength. The hunt is on. 


Like its American cousins in the craft movement, Dingle comes at distilling 
with more passion than experience, but also with a deep sense of Irish 
tradition and a thirst for more knowledge. “We’re not here to make a ‘smooth 
Scotch,’” says head distiller Michael Walsh. 


As with American start-ups, Dingle’s biggest sellers are their gins and 
vodkas, because, well, whiskey makes you wait for it. The whiskey that’s 
coming out of Dingle now is selling faster than they can make it. At a rate of 
only four casks of new-make spirit per day, they’re fashioned to mimic tiny 
Edradour or Springbank in Scotland for artisanal prowess. But what they 
have from the start is their own character and their own imprint on what Irish 
whiskey will become—and that alone might be cause for celebration. 

Dingle will initially release single malts in batches and will feature six 
different wood stylings in ex-bourbon, port, sherry, Madeira, Champagne, 
and red wine barrels. They use no chill filtering and batches are bottled at 
various proof, no less than 46% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


GLENDALOUGH 13-YEAR MIZUNARA FINISH SINGLE 
MALT This is perhaps the first Irish whiskey to use the rare, perfumed 
but porous Japanese oak mizunara Q. mongolica as a finish. Mizunara is 
the sudden rage among small craft distillers all over the world for 
whiskey finishes, but Glendalough uses it sparingly to good effect, 
giving their fruity whiskey an ancient whiff of temple celebrations. 42% 
ABV 


Glendalough Distillery in the Wicklow Mountains south of Dublin is using 
wonderfully historic marketing imagery from that area’s sixth-century 
monasteries. Their mascot, St. Kevin, a cross between a mythological sixth- 
century watrior/priest and a Marvel superhero, is featured on their bottle label 
design. (Apparently, he somehow learned distillation 500 years ahead of the 
rest of the world!) He’s a dramatic indicator of the kind of fun these folks are 
having making and selling whiskey. 


Like many of the new crop, Glendalough are buying their whiskies from 
one of the Big Three and subjecting them to a cascade of different finishes 
with barrels “from far sides of the world” (U.S. and Spain). Their 
experiments are quite bold and reflect the fun side of drinking whiskey. 


Pot still at the new Tullamore D.E.W Distillery, Offaly, Ireland. 


Tullamore D.E.W. 


William Grant & Sons, the venerable family-owned spirits producers of 
Scotland, knows how to take the right risks. Of all the companies in the 
whiskey world, William Grant & Sons have placed winning bets across the 
spectrum of quality spirits, from gin to bourbon, and so far haven’t crapped 
out. Their new facility, Tullamore D.E.W., may well extend their winning 
streak into a whole other realm. 


With Tullamore, William Grant & Sons has built the first greenfield 
(purpose-built) distillery in more than one hundred years in Ireland, costing 
more than $200 million, so no one can say they are not “all in.” It’s a massive 
complex with its own aging warehouses, mash rooms, two still houses (one 
for grain, one for malt and pot still), grain silos, and the capacity to produce 
14 million liters annually. 


The name Tullamore D.E.W. leads to a bit of a confusion. The town of 
Tullamore hosted a distillery owned by the Daly family beginning in 1829, 
which made pot still Irish whiskey similar to the Dublin style. It came into 
the ownership of one-time stable boy Daniel E. Williams, who understood the 
value of branding and renamed the distillery after the town, adding his 
initials, D.E.W. His grandson Desmond continued the legacy by mixing the 
pot still whiskey with grain whiskey, creating the style it’s known by today, a 
blended Irish whiskey. The original Tullamore closed in the 1950s. 


DRINK THIS 


TULLAMORE D.E.W. PHOENIX LIMITED EDITION Like 
Tullamore’s 12 year old, this has a crafted blend of all three types of 
whiskey—grain, malt, and pot still—but with higher proportions of pot 
still whiskey, finished in ex-oloroso sherry barrels and coming out at a 
whopping 55% ABV. 


TULLAMORE 
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DRINK THIS 


RK 10 YEAR Way out on the Atlantic Archipelago in the 


west of Ireland, West Cork Distillers has a scrappy genesis tale: two of 
the founders spent most of their lives as commercial fishermen before 
they, together with another friend, founded West Cork in 2003. While 
initially sourcing their first single malt entry, they are now triple 
distilling all their current whiskies on site. The current 10-year Single 
Malt has a lovely fragrance and is easy drinking with a rich finish. 40% 
ABV 


* WHISKEY FACT * 


The latter half of the nineteenth century became the golden age of the saloon 


in both Ireland and the U.S. Many think this is how the “e” in “whiskey 
traveled from one country to the other. 


DRINK THIS 


THE IRISHMAN FOUNDER’S RESERVE MARSALA (¢ < This 
is the original aan Walsh eee with 70% single malt ani 30% 
pot still whiskey finished in Marsala wine hogsheads for a year. It’s lush 
and fruity at 46% ABV. 


This new distillery has not been online for very long and has yet to put one of 
their own whiskies on the market, but their innovative thinking married with 
industry best practices is a good indication of where Lisa Ryan, head distiller, 
wants to lead her staff. Their new $30 million distillery is located on a 200- 
year-old estate in the middle of barley country, and it’s one of the more 
beautiful sites to visit, which was certainly front of mind when developing it, 
as they expect upwards of 70,000 visitors a year. 


Bernard and Rosemary Walsh, the owners, are veterans of the coffee and 
drinks business and have been developing other brands over the years, most 
notably The Irishman, an Irish cream liqueur. Their evolution led to two 
brands well familiar to Irish whiskey drinkers—Writer’s Tears and The 
Irishman, both sourced from Midleton. 


DRINK THIS 


PEARSE LYONS ORIGINAL BLEND A complex marrying of single 
malts of five years or more blended with grain whiskey, it is matured in 
ex-bourbon barrels and finished in bourbon and bourbon-stout barrels, 


all sourced from Alltech. The grain whiskey is sourced from one of the 
Big Three, but the malt is all Pearse Lyons’s. It’s light and easy with a 
citrus note and semisweet chocolate. 43 ABV 


From the window of the old sixteenth-century St. James Church in Dublin 
you can see the giant remainder of the last of Peter Roe’s old distillery, once 
the largest smock windmill in Ireland, now shorn of its wings and capped 
with copper sheeting. The church, one of the first established under Norman 
rule, is now the Pearse Lyons Distillery, and the distillation happens inside 
the former church sanctuary. 

Like all start-ups, Pearse Lyons (established by Dr. Pearse Lyons of 
Alltech Distilling in Kentucky in 2011) had to begin with something while 
their whiskey came of age, so the team assembled a collection of casked 
selections drawn from the current Big Three, a gateway to their goal of 
becoming a specialist finisher. 


Pearce Lyons Distillery’s rebuilt glass steeple. 
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Guidelines: Whisky from any country or style is always by law a minimum of 
40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk 
Premium $26—$40 
kk 
High End Premium $41—$65 
tok kk 
Super Premium $66+ 
xkkkekk 


Off the Chart $100+ 
kkk kkk 


Irish Whiskey. Ireland once dominated the world of whiskey, until the 
twentieth century knocked it off its perch. As it begins its slow crawl back 
from the abyss, we find three distilleries (Bushmills, Midleton, and Cooley) 
dominating the landscape as a host of smaller players patiently wait for their 
own whiskies to come of age. The following list is representative of styles 
available, as the Big Three may have contributed some or all of the whiskies 
coming from smaller distilleries. 


Jameson Triple-Distilled 
* + 


Teeling Single Grain 
xk 


Powers John’s Lane Release Single Pot Still 
kkk 


Knappogue Castle 14-year Twin Wood 
akkn 

Red Breast 12-year 

xKeKne 


McKenzie’s Pure Pot Still 
kkk 


(This is a ringer, the only American-made pot still style whiskey, from 
Finger Lakes Distilling in New York State.) 


Connemara Peated Single Malt 
xkkkke 


ALTERNATE LIST 


Kilbeggan Grain Whiskey 


xKe 


Writer’s Tears Pot Still Blended 
kkk 


Dingle Single Malt (Batch #2) 
zkkkekn 


Tyrconnel 10 Year Sherry Cask 


xKkKkKK 


Midleton Very Rare 
kk kkk 


CLASS SEVEN 
Scotch Whisky 


Closing the manport on the massive pot stills at Glengoyne Distillery, Scotland. 


Scotland is a country that prides itself on a strong national identity, an innate 
strength born from a millennium of fighting oppressive overlords. The 
ancient tribes of Celts, Scots, and Picts so fiercely intimidated the Roman 
praetorian guard that two separate emperors helplessly walled themselves off 
against their merciless and unrelenting attacks. For centuries, lines of British 
monarchs bent on subjugating the Scottish people, first through military 
assault and later through taxation, came up against the fractious kingdoms 
and clans, who, when not fighting one another, would unite under the banner 
of legendary leaders like Rob Roy MacGregor, William Wallace, or Robert 
the Bruce and repel them. 

Their whisky, borne out of the glens and river valleys of the rugged 
Highlands, reflects the Scots’ fiery resistance and stubborn desire to mark 
their own destiny. In the words of their immortal bard, Robert Burns, to 
partake of “guid auld scotch drink” was an act of rebellion in and of itself. So 


it’s ironic now that with the Scots’ storied history of rebellion, the majority of 
Scotch whisky is currently owned by non-Scottish companies. Of the 117 
(and counting) working distilleries in Scotland (by far the most of any 
country before the craft whisky boom of the past twenty years in the U.S.), 
approximately two-thirds are foreign owned, primarily by outfits in England 
and France. This is partly a result of the success of Scotch whisky as the 
global definition of what whisky is—the most desired, the most imitated, the 
most widely distributed, and the most likely to be associated with the 
economic aspirations of those who drink it. It is not the mash bill or the grain 
blend that defines whisky worldwide: it is the Scottish single malt and blend. 


A Brief History of Scotch Whisky 


Scotland, among others, had a hand in how whisky got its name. For the 
Latinate monks, its origin was the water of life, or aqua vitae, the first 
distillations to create alcohol to drink. In the service of the holy men it was 
used as a tool of conversion and utility, and, as it swept through Europe, it 
took on local forms and dialects. 


© In France, it evolved into eau-de-vie, a distillate from grapes or other fruit. 


© In the Balkans, various Slavic languages invoked it as woda, meaning 
“little water,” and later vodka. 


© In Nordic countries, they called their distillation aquavit, the same as we 
know it today. 


m As it moved into the British Isles, the Gaelic tribes of Ireland interpreted it 
as uisce beatha (ISH-kee BAH-ha), the water of life. 


© For the Celtic Gaels in Scotland, it was usquebeagh (OOH-shke bah). 


© In their centuries-long campaign to conquer both Scotland and Ireland, the 
English corrupted both forms to whushka, which eventually became 
whisky. 


Whisky: Triumph of the Gaels 


The precursor of today’s whisky was likely “invented” in Ireland at a time 
when there was no Scotland or Ireland, just windswept landmasses and 


rugged coastlines separated by forbidding seas and ruled by clans and 
outlaws. It was first brought to these lands by early Irish monks, charged by 
their church to further their evangelical reach into the land of Druid holy men 
in the outer Hebridean islands off the western coast. Then, cast from their 
abbeys in the sixteenth century by Henry VIII and fending for themselves as 
itinerant healers, learned scholars, and skilled naturalists, they crossed in 
greater numbers from the top of Ireland to the tip of the Kintyre Peninsula or 
skipped up from the Giant’s Causeway to Finlagan on Islay and the Outer 
Hebrides. They brought their tonics, their fermented bitter herbs, and their 
distillation techniques learned from the Moors centuries earlier. They 
appealed to the Scottish kings and clan chieftains, ministered to their 
families, and ingratiated themselves with the peasant folk who were of the 
same heritage as those they’d left in Eire. 


DRINK THIS 


PORT CHARLOTTE HEAVILY PEATED ISLAY BARLEY 
Retired Master Distiller Jim McEwan created this at Bruichladdich on 
Islay in what is considered a classic old style—heavily peated at 40 
PPM, but with floral top notes from stills with tall, elegant necks. The 
barley and peat are all Islay sourced, giving this whiskey a true sense of 
provenance. 50% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


BENRIACH CURIOSITAS Started in 1898, this unusually smoky 
whisky from Speyside is one of the rare few that actively peats its barley 
in the same style that was common in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. It demonstrates that not all peat is the same, as this is not as 
medicinal as its Islay cousins. Instead, it shows layers of wood smoke 
and damp earth to go with its fruity biscuits. 40% ABV 


DRINK THIS 

SPRINGBANK 15 YEAR This is from one of two distilleries left 
standing in Campbeltown (after thirty of them disappeared over the past 
hundred years). It is the ultimate cult favorite—everything is done on 
site in a creaky Victorian distillery by the sea with cobwebs, a ghost, 
and a cranky cat. Filled with sherry notes and a touch of the ocean; 
you’|l impress the bartender (and yourself) when you order it. 46% 
ABV 
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PRINGBANK 
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DRINK THIS 

LAPHROAIG 10 YEAR Not always for the beginner, but if there was 
ever a standard of Hebridean whisky culture, this round goes to the 
ubiquitous Laphroaig 10 Year. This is where you cross over the bridge 
to claim your whisky-drinker badge. It’s perhaps as good a stand-in as 
any when the aliens land and ask you: “What is Scotch?” Pour them a 
dram of this oily, medicinal, peaty and fruit-laden elixir and watch them 
blast off with it, wrapped in their tentacles. 43% ABV 


Scottish monks. 


Scottish lore credits the first recognition of whisky to Friar Jon Cor in 
1494, when he was taxed (no surprise) for “8 bolls of malt wherewith to 
make aqua vitae.” It’s a pretty boring story until you figure that eight bolls of 
malt made about 800 gallons of whisky. So the good friar had himself a fair 
business going, one that hadn’t started overnight. 


The Taxman, Again 


Excise taxes have been applied to whisky since 1644. But it wasn’t until 
Great Britain imposed a punitive Malt Tax in 1725 that riots broke out in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. Thousands of Highlanders poured out of the hills to 


protest, and the aftershocks are still felt today. Before the tax, illicit 
distillation from malted barley was a common farm activity in the Scottish 
Highlands. Making usquebeagh was a birthright. 


Not only did instances of illicit distilling spike after the imposition of the 
tax, but Highlanders became adamant about maintaining their recipe. 
Highland whisky would continue to be made from 100% malted barley, 
unadulterated by the other, inferior grains used elsewhere. The Malt Tax and 
subsequent Jacobite rebellion laid bare the differences between Highlanders 
and their Lowland countrymen, whose distilleries were thought to produce 
inferior whisky. Additional taxes soon arrived that unduly penalized 
Highland whisky making, forcing moonshiners and smugglers to flee the 
glens for western shores and islands, back to where their whisky had 
originated hundreds of years before. 


With access to waterways, and out of the way of the King’s excise men, 
they could carry on operations and find a way to sell and distribute. Distilling 
operations begin to pop up at Balblair in the northern Highlands in 1790 and 
Oban in 1794, on the Isle of Jura in 1810, and later at Clynelish in 1819. The 
famous “south coast” distilleries on Islay—Ardbeg, Lagavulin, and 
Laphroaig—all appeared at about the same time, from 1815 to 1816. 


After years of punishing taxation came a breakthrough. In 1823, the 
Excise Act was passed at a time when an estimated 14,000 illicit stills existed 
throughout Scotland. This key legislation allowed distillers to produce 
whisky under favorable conditions, earn an adequate income, and increase 
the caliber of the product. Fourteen thousand stills dropped to less than 200 in 
twenty years and set the stage for the birth of the international whisky trade. 


Cee. 
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Distilling usquebeagh at night in the glens. 


DRINK THIS 


ABERLOUR 16 YEAR This is one of the “heavy malts” of the 
Scottish interior region made with water from the peated Aberlour 
stream (also known as the “the chattering brook”). Featuring squat stills, 
semi-lautered mash, and a mix of full-time sherry and bourbon barrel 


maturation, this burst of fruit and flowers is assembled by Chivas 
Brothers’ director of blending Sandy Hyslop and his team. 40% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


| « Now officially called a 
blended malt, this vatting a only three or iitaur single malts and no grain 
whisky allows founder John Glaser to find the balance between smoke 
and fruit. This sublime all-malt blend (using some of Mr. Teacher’s 
peated Ardmore) is a modern version of Usher’s early attempts to heal 


rough Highland malt whiskies (see = —_s+). A worthy successor. 46% 
ABV 


In 1830, Aeneas Coffey patented a device (see page 28) that was the last link 
in a long chain of continuous distilling innovations, one that would upend the 
nascent whisky industry. Coffey’s still produced a prodigious amount of 
spirit, with just a base amount of expensive malt. This spirit had none of the 
rich character achieved in pot stills, and its opponents pejoratively referred to 
it as the “silent spirit.” In a very short time, with use of almost any 
ingredients—grain or treacle—that could be fed into its hungry maw, it could 
outpace pot still production by a huge margin. It had an impact on 
manufacturing at that time similar to the impact the Internet has on our way 
of life now. Combined with the boisterous malt whisky from the Highlands, 
the silent spirit created the blended Scotch we know today, spinning gold 
from base elements in a way the old alchemists would have appreciated. 


Aeneas Coffey. 


Andrew Usher. 


The New Alchemists 


To truly understand Scotch whisky, it’s important to note that single malts in 
a bottle constitute a fraction of the country’s total output of whisky. The 
Scottish whisky economy as a whole, as well as the profit margins of 


individual malt distilleries, depends on the amount of blended Scotch that is 
exported and sold. At the latest estimate, approximtely 90% of all Scotch 
whisky shipped is in the form of a blend. 

This modern “vatting,” or blending, of whisky in Scotland is attributed to 
Andrew Usher and his brother John in the 1860s, and it wasn’t until after the 
Excise Act of 1823, as roads and railways were introduced to the northlands, 
that a steady supply of Highland malt began to reach the Lowlands for 
vatting, bottling, resale, and export. Healing the excesses and inconsistencies 
of those rough and unaged malts into a smoother and consistent style is what 
begat the modern whisky industry as we know it. 


Eventually, whisky from the Highlands began to fill the cellars of 
merchants like John Walker and James Buchanan, their stocks of it 
outgrowing the wines and brandies from France and Spain. Then, in 1864, 
came a revelation: a merchant named William Sanderson—creator of the 
blend Vat 69—noted in writing that the maturing of whiskies in sherry 
barrels improved the taste. And this slowly became the norm—to capture the 
massive sherry transport casks after their contents were transferred to jugs 
and bottles, in order to reuse them to age new whiskies arriving from the 
Highlands. 


As the reputation of blenders like Walker, Buchanan, and Usher grew 
along with their operations, they consolidated and set up their own patent still 
company called North British Distillery, using Aeneas Coffey’s patent still to 
ensure a Steady supply of grain whisky to blend with. Meanwhile, the 
phylloxera plague hit the vineyards of France, setting off the equivalent of a 
whisky arms race between Scottish and Irish distillers. 


The Lowland Scots grain distillers, who banded together to form 
Scotland’s first major distilling corporation, Distillers Company Limited, and 
their blending partners of Buchanan, Walker, Dewar, Usher, and later Peter 
Mackie, embraced the patent still that their Irish counterparts rejected. They 
enthusiastically blended the big, smoky, pungent, fruity, and rich Highland 
malts with the soft, smooth, and almost silent grain whisky of the Lowlands. 
The flexibility of flavor profiles in the mixing of grain and malt allowed the 
Scottish blenders to suit the tastes of a country, a city, or a region: light and 
elegant, spicy and rich, smoky and vegetal, or anything in between. They had 
an open palette of colors and tastes with which to paint the canvases of their 


client’s needs. 


FIVE REGIONS AND THE PERSISTENCE 
OF MYTH © 


Once bad information takes hold on the Internet, it spreads and is very hard 
to debunk. One example of this is the Five Regions of Scotch, a concept 
that too often defines taste and style. It traces back to marketing programs 
of the 1980s and 90s, when companies were eager to market then-unknown 
single malts by branding them to specific areas for foreign consumers who 
knew little about Scotland. Thus the five regions were born: Lowlands, 
Highlands, Campbeltown (which had only two distilleries), Speyside, and 
Islay. Proof of this folly is when you ask the whisky makers themselves, 
who, alone and out of earshot of managers and marketing folks, will roll 
their eyes or spit on the ground upon hearing it. From their perspective, 
their whisky is distinct from that of the distillery across the street or up the 
river, let alone sharing a style with an entire region. Peated Speysides and 
unpeated Islays are the second buffer against this myth. And classifying 
both Deanston and Highland Park as Highland style makes as much sense 
as comparing a mastiff with a poodle. 


James Buchanan: distiller, horseman, dandy. 


DRINK THIS 


Y The marketing refers 


to its brand as “soft as a pig’s nose.” Don’t be fooled by the screw top; 
it’s well constructed and fruity overall, with an undertow of light smoke. 
It may be one of the best-priced secrets on the market. Drink it on the 


rocks or ina Rob Roy. 40% ABV 


DED SCOTCH WHISH! 
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DRINK THIS 


DEWAR’S 12 YEAR BLENDED SCOTCH Tommy Dewar wouldn’t 
have been pleased to see what happened to his father’s whisky in the 
latter part of the twentieth century. It got bland and boring, filled with 
cheap “silent spirit” to the point of having a brittle, metallic harshness. 
When Bacardi purchased the brand in 1998, they injected enough 
funding into the program to bring it up a few notches. When they 
released the 12-year, they finally recaptured some of Tommy’s old 
spirit. This is one worth having on your bar as an everyday sipper. 40% 
ABV 


DRINK THIS 


é AN 12-YEAR DOUBLE CASK This venerable distillery 
nee the Bresone re to the eee — category, the one that 
every non-Scotch drinker has heard of or pursued at some point. These 
“new school” 12-year-olds show off the skill of blending two types of 
sherry-seasoned wood—European oak and American oak—in one of the 
most advanced wood programs in the industry. Rich, warm, raisiny, and 
honeyed, you’|l know this taste for the rest of your life. 40% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


BI 


ACK B BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 12 YEAR Indie 
denier aha cn aes fon some ect the as are malt barrels 
to be bottled. But here, they add to their skill set the art of blending. 
This rich, mouth-filling dram consists of 50% malt, one of the highest 
levels in the industry in an age-statement blend. Offering smoke and 
ripe fruits, it’s a single malt replacement with a big, fat ice sphere in the 
glass, slowly revealing its subtleties. 50% ABV 


Tommy Dewar. 


As one of the first whisky salesmen working abroad for his father’s 
company, bon vivant Tommy Dewar was intent on creating advertisements 
that centered on the image of a rugged Scottish Highlander in full battle 
regalia, complete with tartan, kilt, sporran, and waistcoat. Dewar’s 
reasoning was simple: consumers, in this case the English, needed a sense 
of place and heritage to associate with their experience; and in the time of 
Queen Victoria, Scotland was all the rage. Forever tuned to his market, 
Tommy Dewar turned whisky from Scotland into Scotch Whisky—Scotch, 
and Scotland, was now a brand. 


Johnnie Walker might be the current best-selling Scotch whisky brand 
in the world, but their Striding Man, invented in 1908 as a response to the 
Dewar’s Highlander, didn’t hit his stride until later in the century. When 
Tommy Dewar was plying his sophisticated soft-shoe, setting up the first 
office in New York in the early twentieth century, new food and drug 
safety laws required bottling in a sealed glass container. For him, the label 
on each bottle was now an individual billboard. Dewar’s evocation of the 
Scotsman was so strong that it carried the brand through the twentieth 
century, reaching to the peak of its identity in the 1950s and 60s. “If you 
don’t advertise, you fossilize” was one of his most famous “Dewarisms.” 
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Advertisement featuring Dewar’s Highlander, circa 1907. 


The Whisky Loch 


Sales of Scotch whisky began to plateau, then plummet, in the 1970s as 
generational tastes in the U.S and elsewhere changed, leading to what the 
Scots refer to as the “whisky loch” (meaning: there was enough whisky 
sitting in the warehouses to fill an entire lake, or loch in Gaelic). This was 
before the age of global markets, and the U.S. and Britain were still the 
biggest export destinations. There was blended whisky still to be sold in 
France, India, and South America, but those economies weren’t near the scale 
of the U.S. and Britain. Sadly, the result was the closing of distillery after 
distillery in the 1980s, among them Littlemill, Glenugie, Cambus, Imperial, 
Port Ellen, and Brora, to name a few. 


How California Wine Saved Scotch Whisky 


Wine drinkers of the 1980s set the stage for what was to happen in Scotch. 
No longer were people drinking Paul Masson, Mateus, or Burgundy jug 


wines with a brand name. They were quaffing cabernet from Napa Valley, 
zinfandel and grenache from Sonoma, shiraz from Australia, and pinot noir 
from Oregon’s Willamette Valley. Drinking a certain kind of wine from a 
specific vineyard now had social standing attached. The same phenomenon 
began with single malt Scotch whisky, a precursor to the whiskey boom of 
the 2000s. 

The idea of a malt whisky from a single distillery was all but unknown to 
the drinking public for the better part of the twentieth century, until 1963. 
That was when Glenfiddich released the first shipment of an “all malt” 
whisky from their storehouses. Glenfiddich was slowly followed by a few 
other distilleries looking to market their “pure malt” to the big U.S. market. 
By the late 1960s, Glenlivet, Macallan, and Laphroaig followed suit. What 
these whiskies had in common was they all hailed from a specific place, and 
each told a unique story of an exact location, quite different from the opaque 
brand orientation of the ubiquitous blends. This new generation of drinkers 
wasn’t interested in Scotland only; they wanted detail: barley, water, 
warehouse locations, and all the heather and treacle you could throw around 
while wearing a kilt. 


- FINGERPRINT ~ 


The main malt whisky or whiskies that a blender uses as his or her baseline 
flavor to construct a blend around is its fingerprint. Dewar’s uses the 
fruitiness of Aberfeldy and the sulfury meatiness of Craigellachie, and the 
key to Chivas is Strathisla. Johnnie Walker uses Cardhu, Mortlach, and 
Lagavulin for its Black Label. To these will be added other malts and a 
significant portion of grain whisky from various distilleries until the flavor 
profile is achieved, based on the baseline recipes in their archives. 


Isle of Islay, with the Paps of Jura in the distance. 


Like most whisky, Scotch is defined by both its national origin and its 
production methods. According to the Scotch Whisky Association, a trade 
group that stipulates and enforces the rules for whisky in Scotland, it must 
follow an extensive set of them. The SWA’s last update was in 2009, and it 
created controversy when they eliminated the terms “pure malt” and 
“vatted malt” from their naming lexicon (the latter was in use since Scotch 
whisky’s beginnings). The terms were replaced with the vague “blended 
malt.” This was done in response to the so-called Cardhu controversy, 
where that distillery blended its single malt together with another single 
malt to create a “pure malt” with the Cardhu name. 


Scotch whisky must: 


~ Be distilled in Scotland and made of only water and malted barley, plus 
whole grains of other cereals, where: 


» The processes prior to distillation, including mashing and 
fermentation, must be done at the same distillery; 


» Only enzymes created by malting the barley can be used. No 
additional enzymes can be added at that distillery; 


» Fermenting can be done using only yeast at that distillery. 


~ Be distilled at an alcoholic strength by volume of less than 94.8%, so the 
distillate has an aroma and taste derived from the raw materials used in, 
and the method of, its production. 


~ Mature in the following ways: 
Only in oak casks of a capacity not exceeding 700 liters; 
» Only in Scotland; 
» For a period of not less than three years; and 
» Only in an excise warehouse or a permitted place. 


» Retain the color, aroma, and taste derived from the raw materials used 
in, and the method of, its production and maturation. 


» Have no substance added, except: 
» Water, 
» Plain caramel coloring. 


~ Have a minimum alcoholic strength by volume of 40%. 


Label Navigation 


The label is where the majority of consumers make their buying decisions for 
any product, especially whisky. For most, whisky is still something exotic, 
with its high proof and origins from different countries. Tommy Dewar used 


it to promote Scotland with a picture of a Highlander. Peter Roe protested the 
“silent spirit” of the Coffey stills by sticking an “e” in the standard spelling of 
“whisky” on his labels of Irish pot still whiskey. Johnnie Walker’s obtuse 
angled label on a square bottle was a sure sign that something different was 
going on inside, even if it was originally intended for more practical 
purposes. The Glenlivet had to sue in court for the right to add “The” to 
distinguish itself from the “other” Glenlivets that were springing up alongside 
it on the Spey River. They all knew its power over purchasing. 


In Scotland, there’s still an unfortunate lack of transparency built into the 
fabric of whisky making. The following five categories enforced by the SWA 
define Scotch whisky and can help with the basics of navigating a Scotch 
whisky label. 


1. Single Grain Scotch Whisky. This is whisky from one of the seven grain 
distilleries in Scotland that make whisky from a mash of different cereal 
grains and distill in a continuous distillation still. It will be lighter in color 
and taste, and distilled mostly from wheat or corn, with barley playing a 
small secondary role. 


2. Single Malt Scotch Whisky. This is the prestige whisky of Scotland for 
the past fifty years, one made solely from malted barley distilled in a pot 
still by a single distillery. Its single origin is what makes it prized and what 
has inspired new whisky makers from all parts of the world to copy its 
style. 


3. Blended Scotch Whisky. When you combine one or more grain whiskies 
with one or more malt whiskies, you get a blended Scotch whisky. When 
the world thinks “Scotch whisky,” it thinks blended Scotch whisky. 


4. Blended Malt Scotch Whisky. When you combine only malt whiskies 
together from different distilleries without grain whisky, you achieve a 
flavor that a single malt distillery cannot. Previously called “vatted,” this is 
how Scotch whisky got started in the cellars, bonding houses, and grocery 
stores of the great blending houses of Scotland. 


5. Blended Grain Scotch Whisky. The rarest of all five categories, it’s 
achieved when you blend only single grain whiskies from different origins, 
with no malt whisky. 


Represented by all five of these categories, Scotland presents a more diverse 
range of whisky flavors than anywhere else on the face of the earth: from 
light, delicate, and floral all the way to peat, fire, smoke, and spice. No other 
country has as many well-established distilleries scattered within its borders 
that produce such a differentiation in whisky. 


18 year: Age » 
statement (age of 
youngest whisky 
in the bottle) 


AnCnoc: Registered » 
brand name 


Non-Chill Filtered: 
Left the fats in 
for flavor 


Natural Colour: » 
No caramel 
coloring added 


Knockdhu Distillery: ) 
Marketing, a further 
clarification of 
where it originates 


750mi: Liquid » 
volume of contents 


Anatomy of a Label 


ancnoc 


HIGHLAND SINGLE MALT 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


PRONOUNCED: [a-nock} 


DISTILLED, MATURED AND BOTTLED IN 
SCOTLAND BY THE KNOCKDHU DISTILLERY 
COMPANY, ASERDEENSHIRE, AB54 7L. 


shed 1894 
750m! 40% ale/vo (92 poop 


« Highland: Not legally 
mandated, marketing 
a geographic area 


Single: All whiskies 
herein were produced 
from a single distillery. 


Malt: All whiskies 
were made from 
malted barley. 


Scotch: All whiskies 
were produced, 
aged, and bottled 
in Scotland. 


Whisky: Conforms to 
the legal definition 
of whisky 


«¢ 46% ABV: Alcoholic 
strength (half of 
proof number 


Blending: The Art of Composition 


As soon as most newcomers to whisky hear the word “blend” associated with 
whisky, their first instinct is usually to turn away. Blends are what your dad 
drank. But here’s the thing: if what’s in your glass is anything but a single 


barrel or a single cask whisky, it’s a blend. If you like single malts, they’re 
blended. Your most expensive bourbon: blended. Age-statement and non- 
age-statement whiskies are all blended. Interested in Japanese whiskies? 
Guess who’s at the top of the flavor hierarchy at those distilleries: the 
blender. The stigma of blending has been one of the most persistent myths in 
modern whiskey consumption. 


Where blending went wrong was in the mid-twentieth century, when 
corporate profits jumped ahead of the quality. Like a cook who sees his 
pantry being depleted, the mid-century blender was faced with diminishing 
resources while being told to do more. In Scotland, this meant upping the 
percentage of cheaper grain whisky versus malt, dropping the proof, and 
using younger whiskies when possible. Blenders were caught in the middle 
and their once-vaunted importance began to take on the taint of a cheap 
backroom chemist with a dirty smock. 


It is now, thankfully, so different. Professional blenders are artisan- 
alchemists who bring together disparate flavors and aromas and make sense 
of them, who form them into a unified whole. They are men and women who 
work in a lab environment and sometimes use instrumentation, but for the 
most part rely on one tool: their nose. They are also the last person who 
touches the liquid in the bottle you drink. 


The blending room at Bruichladdich Distillery, Islay, Scotland. 
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New-make spirit being cut in the spirit safe at Bruichladdich Distillery, Islay, Scotland. 


Peat is a composite of decaying organic material (leaves, trees, ferns, 
shrubs) that has been driven by nature, time, and gravity deep into the 
ground. It occurs in wet areas like bogs, swamps, and fens where the water 
table is closer to the surface or where large amounts of rainfall are 
collected. Peat is found primarily in the northern hemisphere. For centuries 
it was used as fuel for heat, to power steam engines, and, thank goodness, 
to malt barley for Scotch whisky. What makes peat special in whisky 
making are phenols, a type of flavor molecule that occurs naturally in all 
organic material. These are easily oxidized and intensify when heat is 
applied, thereby breaking them down further and allowing them to form 
other richer flavors not associated with “smoke.” 


A bog where peat will eventually be harvested. 


Mythbusting: All Scotch Is Smoky 


Yes, Scotch was smoky, in the nineteenth century. Then the column still 
was invented and made some of it sweeter. Then coal started to replace 
peat as a fuel, and malting got less smoky. Then distilleries began 
shuttering their malting floors and ordering specific PPM (phenol parts per 
million), a measure of smokiness, from professional malt houses to adjust 
to changing tastes. Then marketing got involved and gauged the tastes of 
the consumer and adjusted it further. 


To understand how much of Scotch is smoky, try this mental exercise: 
take all the malt distilleries that produce whisky and lay them out on the 
face of a clock in order of their peatiness. Start at noon with no peat (like 
Glenkinchie or Tomatin) and stretch around until midnight, ending with 
something like Ardbeg. Surprisingly, as you’re tasting through them, 
you’ll only pick up the smoke or peat-reek around 9:00 or 9:30, meaning 
that three-quarters of the distilleries produce an unpeated whisky. When 
many people experience either heat or spice in Scotch, they often assume 
they’re tasting peat or smoke. 


Chill-Filtration 


As grains are mashed or cooked in whisky, they become soluble, releasing 
fats and thus flavor. The problem is that in liquids like whisky, fats don’t 
look very nice. When whisky under 46% ABV is bottled, the fats will usually 
present themselves in a liquid suspension—a cloudy haze, or “flocking.” 
When you pour from a chilled bottle into your glass, you’|l see it; if you 
splash in a little soda or a drop in a few ice cubes, you’|l see it as well. The 
vast majority of whiskies are bottled under 46%, most around the legal 
minimum of 40%. As a result, liquor companies in the twentieth century and 
especially after World War II began to use chill-filtration to cool the liquid 
down and filter out the fats. 


Chill-filtration is done for two reasons: The first is aesthetic—it keeps the 
liquid clear. The other is to pull back some of the bigger flavors that most 
people find off-putting or offensive (or not “accessible,” in marketing speak). 
In the mid-twentieth century, American tastes were shaped by the lightness of 
Canadian whiskies, and Scotch whisky blenders doubled down on chill- 
filtration to blunt the richness of peated barley. It is 100% consumer-driven. 


Caramel Coloring 


The only whisky that absolutely forbids the use of caramel coloring as an 
additive is straight bourbon in the U.S. In all other countries, there is either 
no specific statute against it, or it is allowed but limited. Scotland is famous 
for it. 


Bourbon is the first whiskey that goes into a new, charred barrel and 
consequently gets most of its flavor and all of its color from it. The longer it 
stays in the barrel and the more extremes of temperature it endures, the darker 
and richer the color. Other countries employ ex-bourbon or other used barrels 
(wine, port, sherry, etc.) for the initial maturation of their whisky. However, 
by the time all the barrels are dumped into a blending vat, matching batch to 
batch will be difficult without making compromises on flavor. The Scotch 
Whisky Association therefore allows the use of caramel coloring, specifically 
one designated as E105a. Why did they do it? Because generations of 
consumers equated visual consistency with quality. Does it change the 
flavor? That’s the subject of a thousand blog arguments. 


Independent Bottlers 


With their antecedents reaching back to the early days of the Scotch whisky 
industry as middlemen between the Highland distillers and the Lowland 
blenders, independent bottlers occupy a unique position in the Scotch 
industry. They are in many ways still middlemen, except now they’re 
delivering the final product to you, the consumer. What distinguishes 
“indies” like Signatory, Duncan Taylor, Douglas Laing, Cadenhead, and 
newer ones like Single Cask Nation is their ability to choose specific aged 
barrels from the many warehouses in Scotland and then either further age or 
bottle them directly. Their company name goes on the top of the label and the 
distillery and cask information go below it, because it is in fact their whisky, 
which allows them to name it. The independent bottlers’ value increases 
when they present single cask expressions from obscure distilleries that don’t 
do their own bottling (remember, most malt whisky is sold in bulk to 
blenders). So, being transparent in the process, as well as holding on to older 
barrels from known and unknown sites, gives them more cachet. Most of 
them do no additional processing like chill-filtration or coloring and typically 
present the whiskies at cask strength. 


Rolling a Caol Ila cask at Scotch Malt Whisky Society warehouse. 


7 THE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY SOCIETY 
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The SMWS started out in the 1970s when a few friends in Edinburgh 
pooled their connections at distilleries to buy a barrel of whisky together. 


More friends joined over time and they decided to formalize the group as 
the Scotch Malt Whisky Society in 1983. 


The SMWS is most famous for not mentioning the name of the 
distillery on the label, but “hiding” it in a specific numerical code and 
adding imaginative tasting notes. Each distillery is given a number 
corresponding to its initial bottling, from 1 to 133 (currently). It is 
separated from the second number—which represents the number of casks 
from that distillery—by a period. For example, 02.18 denotes that that 
bottle is from distillery number two and contains whisky from the 
eighteenth cask from that distillery. 
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Scotch Malt Whisky Society shelf lineup, displaying new labels. 


w by 
~ GORDON & MACPHAIL ~ 


Gordon & MacPhail takes a different approach from the typical 
independent bottler, in part from their long association with the industry. 
They contract “fill orders” with the individual distilleries and show up with 


their own barrels to fill them with raw spirit and age them in their own 
warehouses. G&M has some of the oldest, most obscure, and widest 
selections of aged malt whiskies in Scotland as a result. 


Malting the Grain 


The world “malt” in the whiskey world has a specific meaning: a grain that 
has been partially germinated so the distiller can unlock the sugar inside it. 
There are three individual steps—steeping, drying, and kilning—and malting 
is the first part of making any malt whisky. 


© Steeping. Barley is soaked and drained on a regular cycle over two to three 
days, simulating the springtime cycle of rain in the fields. This activates a 
protein in the spore of the grain that starts the starch to sugar conversion. 
The sugar is the fuel that produces a tiny sprout that pokes through the 
hull. The distiller wants sugar but must now retard this process or else lose 
it all. 


© Drying. In traditional malting, the damp barley will be spread out over a 
large, cool concrete floor to a depth of 6 to 12 inches to allow it to dry and 
warm. This is where the germination will slow down over the next three to 
five days. The sprouts are now approximately the length of the grain itself, 
and after five days the grain is transferred to the kiln. 


w Kilning. The kiln is typically a large area above the malting floor with a 
perforated floor where the final drying will take place. Heat is applied from 
the ovens below, in some cases using peat as a fuel. Germination is 
completely halted here and the grain’s sugar content is exposed. Malting 
floors have disappeared over the last hundred years and been replaced by 
more efficient methods. The desired result is the same. 


Turning the malt with a shiel at the Balvenie distillery, Speyside, Scotland. 


DRINK THIS 


DEANSTON ORGANIC 15 YEAR Made with 100% certified organic 
Scottish barley and 100% ex-bourbon cooperage, this limited-edition 
treat has a long-lasting, honeyed finish. 46.3% ABV 


Distillery Profile: Bunnahabhain (buhn-ah-HA WB- 
in) 

Bunnahabhain Distillery, built in 1883, is a large, beautiful Victorian building 
that sits alone at the top of Islay on the shores of Bunnahabhain Bay, 
overlooking the Paps of Jura across the water. At that time, Islay was set up 
as an escape from the Excise Tax being imposed on Highland whisky. And 
Bunnahabhain, like all other Islay whiskies, was peated and used as the 
signature malt for popular blends: Famous Grouse, Cutty Sark, and 
eventually Black Bottle. Like many of its cousins, it was shuttered during the 
downturn in the 1980s. Luckily, it was only out of production for two years 
before being revived as a single malt. 

If nothing else, Bunnahabhain proves the nonexistence of the mythical 
Five Regions of Scotch whisky, since there’s not a trace of peat or smoke in 
it (okay, 1-2% PPM) for an Islay whisky. But the specialness of the Bunny, 
as its adherents affectionately call it, with its nutty, berrylike fruits and island 
character, is a whisky that can bring the novice into a long, committed 
relationship with Scotch whisky’s complexity. 


Distillery Profile: Aberlour 


Nestled into the village of Charlestown on the Lour burn, or stream, Aberlour 


is the very picture of a Victorian distillery, having been rebuilt after a fire 
destroyed it in 1898. Surrounded by deep woods, it’s a compact plant with 
aged stone barns and the traditional pagoda roof on what used to be the kiln. 


The Aberlour Distillery keystone showing reconstruction dates. 


What sets Aberlour apart is their maturation process. Rather than mature 
in ex-bourbon barrels and finish in sherry barrels, both sherry and bourbon 
casks are laid side by side in their dunnage warehouse for full maturation in 
what Aberlour calls double cask maturation. These barrels are blended to 
make the lineup of medium-weight single malts that marry the light flavors of 
vanillins and coconut with the richer tones of dark berry fruit. 


The Master Blenders: David Stewart, Brian Kinsman, and the 
Global Reach of Willy G. 


Glenfiddich and Balvenie are about as well known as any single malt Scotch 
whiskies can be, along with their cocktail-friendly cousin Monkey Shoulder 
Blended Malt and the ubiquitous Grant’s Blended Scotch. The name behind 
all these brands is one of the few remaining independently owned Scottish 
family companies, William Grant & Sons. Among its distilleries is Balvenie, 
a jewel among aficionados of classic sherry-finish richness. It and 
Glenfiddich can be found in the rolling hills of Dufftown, with their pagoda 
rooftops, long stone dunnage warehouses, and the smell of cooked barley in 
the air. 


Each of these two distilleries is overseen by its own malt master, a man 
whose job it is to manage the result of the labors of scores of craftsmen. At 
Balvenie, the venerable David Stewart, whose signature graces every bottle, 
has presided since 1962. He is credited with developing the first double cask 
finish on a Scotch whisky with the Balvenie Classic in 1983, and he also 
created the first of the “tun” releases, Tun 1401 in 2010. 


David Stewart, former master blender for William Grant & Sons, nosing a cask at Balvenie, 


Speyside, Scotland. 


Brian Kinsman, master blender for William Grant & Sons, in Glenfiddich’s blending room. 


His counterpart at Glenfiddich is Brian Kinsman, whose relative youth is 
being tested as he fills two roles: malt master and master blender. He not only 
has charge over the making of Glenfiddich Single Malt, but is in fact the last 
word on flavor control in William Grant’s growing whisky empire, which 
currently spans multiple distilleries in three countries: Glenfiddich, Kininvie, 
Girvan, and the new Ailsa Bay in Scotland; Hudson Bourbon (Tuhilltown 
Spirits) in the U.S.; and the massive Tullamore D.E.W. distillery in Ireland. 


The Spanish Solera Method 


Both Glenfiddich and Balvenie use a version of the solera system created for 
the maturation of sherry in Spain that dates back to the eighteenth century. 
Solera is a system of fractionally blending sherries from the newest to the 
oldest. It can be thought of as a stack of barrels arranged in tiers. The lower 
layer is formally called the solera, and it is from these barrels that a bottling 
will occur; however, only a portion of the tier is drained off. As it is the 
oldest tier in the system, it therefore contains the most-complex liquid. The 
empty space left in each barrel is then filled to the exact proportion by the 
tier, or criadera, above it, which is not as old or complex. Their empty spaces 
are filled with wine from the layer above, and so on to the top, which 
contains the youngest wine. This last, half-filled layer is where the new wine, 
called sobretabla, is added. Throughout the life of the solera, as the wine 
travels “down” the tiers, the most matured spirit or wine (at the bottom) is 
bottled and will always contain the DNA of the entire system. 


10-40 Casks 
Emptied and Married 
at the Same Time 


The Balvenie’s “Tun” ll Glenfiddich’s “Solera” 


The Balvenie’s “Tun” versus Glenfiddich’s “Solera” vat. 


DRINK THIS 


GLENFARCLAS 12 YEAR Maybe Glenfarclas 12 Year is one of the 
best all-around 100% sherry cask bottles of whisky in the whole of 
Scotland. It’s certainly one of the most loved. It’s under the radar and 
well priced; even the 25 year is available at a reasonable price. It’s an 


old-school taste of Scotland’s history at 43% ABV. 


Wale MALT 


While Stewart’s “tun” series is a mingling of different barrels from the 
same solera mixing vessel in the same numbered batch, Glenfiddich’s 
interpretation of solera is not a system of barrels, but instead one single 
marrying vat that never gets fully emptied. The wood in it has been 
neutralized from its years in use in an open environment so as not to further 
affect the flavor of the casks that have been emptied into it. The tun is over 
700 liters, keeping it in compliance with SWA regulations as a non- 
maturation vessel, and only minimum-aged whiskies are emptied into it. For 
example, a solera vat for the flagship 12-year Glenfiddich will contain no 
whiskies younger than 12 years, meaning it is not being used to further 
mature the whiskies. The Glenfiddich solera vat is never more than half 
empty at any given time, so there are trace elements of the original 1998 fill 
still present in every bottling. 


Distillery Profile: Glenfarclas 


Scotland has more than 110 active malt distilleries, the vast majority of which 
are owned by offshore companies. Scottish-owned facilities number about 
thirty-two, which is what makes Glenfarclas so distinctive. Not only is it 
Scottish-owned, but it’s one of the few that has been in the same family over 
six generations. If you’re looking for a distillery that operates on an old- 


school methodology while still attracting new fans every year, you’ve found 
it. 

It is one of the very few that matures all its whiskies in 100% sherry oak. 
And while the definition of that has changed over the years with the advent of 
American oak used to hold new sherry, its flavor profile can be described as 
rich, chewy, and redolent of the deep dark fruits, figs, and dates that can only 
come from that style. Glenfarclas is among the last distilleries that still direct- 
fires all its stills, a method that can produce a type of caramelization of the 
wash that brings additional depth. 


In the 1970s, John Grant (father of current director of sales George Grant) 
took a huge risk. In advance of the whisky loch that closed distilleries (see 
page 191) many of them began cutting back on production as a result of 
fewer purchase orders coming in from blenders and exporters. As bad as that 
may have been, Grant knew there would be another upswing afterward and 
actually doubled down on production. As a result, this single distillery has 
more than 70,000 of their own 100% sherry cask whiskies aging. Their 
vaunted Family Cask series is a collection of more than 800 casks spanning 
sixty years of aged assets, dating to before George’s birth. 
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A locked door of Glenfarclas distillery’s bonded warehouse, No. 4. 


SCOTCH WHISKY: 
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Guidelines: Whisky from any country or style is always by law a minimum of 
40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk 
Premium $26—$40 
xk 
High End Premium $41—$65 
kkk 
Super Premium $66+ 
kkkkk 


Off the Chart $100+ 
kkk kkk 


TOsita! 


BenRiach 


1. Scotch Single Malt, Bourbon Cask Review. At last estimate, 
93% to 95% of all whiskies aging in Scotland are in ex-bourbon 
barrels. But while it’s correct that vanilla will be a flavor throughline, 
the wide variety of aromas and flavors available are undeniable in 
these mostly ex-bourbon malts. Remember, there are no regions, just 
distillery provenance. 


Glenmorangie Original 10 Year 
xk 


Glenrothes Vintage 
kk kk 


Deanston 12 Year 
keke 


Balblair 12 Year 
Kkkkk 


Bruichladdich “The Classic Laddie” 
xk 


Glenallachie “Cask Strength” 10 Year 
kkk 


2. Scotch Single Malt Sherry-Bombs. Once considered the 
definitive Scotch whisky style, complete sherry barrel whisky is difficult 
to come by now after the price of sherry barrels went through the roof. 
But a few distilleries have staked their core style on it and these 
representatives are the few indicators of 100% sherry style. The casks 
are a mixture of American and European oak, but all were initially 
used to age sherry. 


Macallan 12 Year 
kkk 


Glengoyne 18 Year 
kkhkkk 


Glendronach 15 Year 
kkekkkk 


Glenfarclas 12 Year 
keke 


Dalmore King Alexander 
khkhkkkk 


Glenfarclas Family Series 
ka&hkkkn 


3. Scotch Single Malts: Smoke-Down. Smoky whisky was once the 
standard Scotch style until modernizations replaced peat with more 
efficient fuel to malt the barley. Now, distilleries peat at will, depending 
on market favor, and it’s not limited only to Islay or the islands. Taste 
through this list to get an idea how vast the flavor range can be when 
the phenol level for malting is adjusted, plus the effects of wood and 
time. 


Ardmore Traditional Peated Cask 
kek 


BenRiach Curiositas (Peated) 
xkkkeke 


Talisker 10 Year 
xn 


Highland Park 18 Year 
akakeakkKk 


Kilchomen Machir Bay 
aKa KKK 


Port Charlotte 10 Year 
kKkekke 


Lagavulin 16 Year 
xKKeKe 


Octomore 8.2 
khkkkkk 


4. Scotch: That’s a Blend? This category is sure to cause controversy. 
To shake it up further, try it blindfolded. Tell your guests that they’re all 
Scotch whisky and decline to answer any further questions. Once 
people are relieved of their personal stigma around the word “blend,” a 
whole new world opens up. This is a list of blended Scotch whiskies 
with high malt, and blended malt Scotch whiskies that have no grain 
whisky. Blends are more casual—they’re best enjoyed on the rocks or 
in a cocktail. 

Sheep Dip (blended malt) 


xKn 

Great King Street Glasgow Blend (blend) 
xk 

Monkey Shoulder (blended malt) 

xk 


Black Bull 12 Year (blend) 
kkk 


5. Independent Bottlers. Independent Bottlers: This is the jump into 
the deep end of the pool, as they’re typically more expensive. Each is 


a one-off bottling from a single cask purchased by the independent 
bottler (see page 201) whose name is on the bottle. No specifics here, 
but a great place to find obscure distilleries or the ideal single-cask 
version of your favorite distillery dram, typically at cask strength and 
with no chill-filtering. Specific retailers may have their own barrel 
selections. Pick a distillery and get your feet wet from any of these 
reputable indies. 


Malt Trust 

Gordon & MacPhail 
Single Cask Nation 
Signatory 

Dun Bheagan 


Cadenhead’s 


CLASS EIGHT 
JAPANESE WHISKY 


Warehouse sampling at Suntory’s Yamazaki Distillery warehouse. 


Japanese whisky flew so far below the radar at the start of the twenty-first- 
century whisky boom that the few brand ambassadors in the U.S. market 
resembled the old Maytag repairman: “The loneliest man in the world.” Then, 
in 2013, a renowned whiskey critic and author declared a bottle of 22-year- 
old sherried Yamazaki the Best Whisky in the World, and floodgates opened. 
Suddenly, the entire whiskey world was enquiring about a category that had 
been the very definition of esoteric just yesterday. Japanese whisky makers 
were caught as unaware of this revival as their bourbon counterparts were, 
and it created alliances that revived them both. Without warning, American 
bourbon and Japanese whisky were twin juggernauts driving the entire sector. 
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U.S. Commodore Matthew C. Perry meets the Japanese shoguns. 


A Brief History of Japanese Whisky 


Whisky in Japan had a strange and inauspicious beginning—a military 
incident. In 1853, U.S. president Millard Fillmore sent Commodore Matthew 
Perry to Japan to persuade the current governing coalition of shoguns to open 
the country to trade or, at the very least, allow safe harbor for foreign sailors 
who were drawn to the region for its whaling. To help the shoguns decide, 
Perry arrived on two separate occasions with four steam-powered gunboats. 
On his first pass through the ports of Edo Bay, Perry fired a sufficient number 
of very loud cannon blanks to inspire discussion on shore. 


Perry’s ships were also filled with a variety of trading provisions, 
including rum, brandy, and whisky, which had probably matured to a sweet 
intensity in wooden casks after a long ocean voyage under a hot sun. In the 
ensuing years, new treaties were concluded with various Western countries, 
allowing foreign provisions to be introduced to the previously closed 
Japanese culture. Among those brought over by English and Dutch traders 


was Scotch whisky, and the rich, flavorful style caught the fancy of the 
affluent in Japanese society, beginning a long love affair between the two. 

Seventy-five years later, the Japanese whisky industry was birthed by two 
visionary men and a remarkable woman whose early interactions set the stage 
for the complex world of Japanese whisky today. 


Hailing from a family of brewers and merchants, Shinjiro Torii began his 
career as an apprentice to a drug wholesaler, from whom he learned how to 
compound, blend, and mix different elements. 


DRINK THIS 


HIBIKI HARMONY Beam Suntory, the owner of Yamazaki, has 
recently shifted gears in their production and marketing as a direct result 
of their success. Hibiki Harmony, with no age statement, remains an 
elegant reminder of what Suntory blending expertise is: soft, round, 
elegant, and fruity with peaks of floral notes throughout. 43% ABV 
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DRINK THIS 


YOICHI SINGLE MALT With its slight peat and pleasant smokiness, 
this is the original malt that Taketsuru (see p. 218) had the vision of 
making since his apprenticeship in Scotland. Behind it is a touch of 
brine integrated with the fruitiness of the malt, slightly caramelized 
from the direct-fired stills. 45% ABV 


~~ 
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SINGLE MALT 
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Anatomy of a Label 


Nikka Whisky) |] NIT KKA WHISKY 


from the Barrel: 
Trademarked name 
“From the Barrel” F R O M | 
represents the time 
the whiskies spend 
being “married” 
in the barrel. It j ; ara 
denotes whisky from “se | « Ale: 51.4% ABV 
barrels that only the ~ists : 
blender tastes before 


it goes into used 
barrels to marry. 


Fy « Whiskey 
; ee ir, ‘|| Ingredients: 
750ml: Standard ; ——— = 4] Malt, Grain 


volume for sale 


in U.S. markets ee « Producer: Nikka 


Whiskey KK 
a « Address of HQ 


WHISKEY FACT 
The grain mills created by both the Porteus and Boby companies of the early twentieth 
century were so well made and maintenance-free that both companies went out of 


business! The few that remain are prized possessions in Scottish distilleries. 


Newly excited about Japanese whisky, the U.S. market drank through the 
existing stock of old whiskies at Suntory, effectively taking Yamazaki 12- 
and 18-year single malts off the shelves years ago, followed by Hakushu in 
the same age range. Stateside drinkers then discovered Hibiki 12-, 17-, and 
21-year blends and quickly depleted them. Nikka made their long-overdue 
arrival to American stores and bars in 2012 after finally running the 
gauntlet of red tape required by the Tax and Trade Bureau for importation. 
It didn’t take long for Americans to drink through their remaining stock of 
age-statement single malts from Yoichi and Miyagikyo. The same goes for 
Nikka’s existing Pure Malts of age-statement and non-age-statement 
varieties. Fortunately, their popular Coffey Grain and Coffey Malt is filling 
a gap, as is the Nikka From the Barrel released in 2018 and winner of 
Whisky of the Year from Whiskey Advocate. 


What’s behind this lack of availability? The Japanese have integrated 
whisky drinking into their culture in the same way Americans drink wine 
and beer. Whisky accompanies everything from informal food to formal 
gatherings, but in a diluted state—mixed with water, fruit juice, tea, and 
other mixers. Cans of whisky as ready-to-drink highballs are common 
sights in vending machines. As a result, blends run the industry, with 
Kakubin, Torys, Nikka Black, and others like them sold in every 
convenience store in the country. Older, age-statement single malts and 
blended malts in bottles for consumers represent a tiny fraction of any 
distillery’s output. The quick firestorm of the recent boom depleted them, 
and good whisky takes its time coming back. 


The Japanese whisky craze in the U.S. shows no sign of slowing down. 


In 1899, Shinjiro Torii opened Torii Shoten in Osaka, an import 
establishment selling Spanish wines and other alcohol imports. While the 
business was successful, Torii considered the imported whisky too harsh and 
wanted to make products directly for Japanese tastes instead of importing and 
adapting them. One of those was his first drink brand, Akadama Port Wine, 
which became wildly popular and is still sold today. Eventually, he set his 
sights on a larger prize. He wanted to create a whisky specifically for 
Japanese tastes—one that was light, fruity, delicate, and well balanced. 


The Partners 


Before the onset of World War I, two men working at a small beverage 
company called Shettsu Shuzo began talking about whisky. The elder of the 
two, Kichiro Iwai, had a controlling interest in the company and laid the 
foundation for his young friend Masataka Taketsuru to join the company, 
becoming his mentor. The two men were part of the first generation in Japan 
to receive a Western-style education. Both were also interested in the 
technology of Scotch whisky making; together they hatched a plan to create 


real whisky the way the Scots did. They quickly realized the only way to do 
this was to send someone to Scotland to learn the process and then return to 
Japan. Taketsuru, who was trained in biology and chemistry and graduated 
from high school with a certificate in fermented food production, was the 
ideal choice. Along with the other partners of Shettsu Shuzo, Iwai put up the 
money to send his friend to apprentice in Scotland. 
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Masataka Taketsuru, founder of Nikka Whisky. 


The Scientist as Artist 


Once in Scotland, Taketsuru took up studies at the University of Glasgow and 
began apprenticeships at distilleries in the area, learning malting at 
Longmom, Coffey grain distilling at Bo’ness, and blending at Hazelburn. In 
the process, Taketsuru became the first Japanese citizen ever to be educated 
in the art and science of whisky making. Throughout his time, he dutifully 
communicated with his mentor Iwai and, according to their agreement, sent 
him copies of his detailed notes and drawings of the various distillation 


methods and equipment. 


Before he could begin his training, Taketsuru had to find a place to live— 
and this is where fate took over. He knocked on the door of a Victorian 
mansion turned boardinghouse outside Glasgow, opened by a recent widow 
named Robina Cowan. Taketsuru was greeted at the door by Cowan’s 
daughter, Jesse Roberta, who went by the name of Rita. Like her mother, Rita 
had also suffered a loss—her fiancé had been killed in World War I. 


The Muse 


Taketsuru and Rita fell in love and were married in a civil ceremony in 1920 
—much to the displeasure of her mother and reportedly of Taketsuru’s family 
back home. In November that same year, Taketsuru returned to Japan with 
his new Scottish wife. But in the intervening years, Japan’s economy had 
suffered through a recession, and Taketsuru learned that Shettsu Shuzo was 
no longer capable of, or interested in, producing Scotch whisky. Meanwhile, 
Rita assumed the role of a proper Japanese wife, adopting the traditional 
clothing and demeanor that was required of her position. She also found 
employment teaching English to the children of well-to-do Japanese families. 


Shinjiro Torii, founder of Suntory. 


The Partnership 


Shinjiro Torii’s business had also changed dramatically during this time. 
Kotobukiya—the name of Torii’s new company—was making a variety of 
drinks including beer, sake, fortified wine, brandy, and an early version of 
Torys Blended Whisky. His passion for whisky was not dampened by the 
economy, and he continued to make plans to open a dedicated distillery for it. 
However, he still lacked sufficient knowledge to do so. He began a 
correspondence with a professor at the University of Glasgow in Scotland. 
His plan was to locate a knowledgeable whisky consultant willing to relocate 
to Japan—one who would receive a considerable salary, many times that of a 
Japanese worker. The professor wrote back to explain that one of Torii’s 
countrymen, a former student of the professor’s, was already in Japan and 
would be the perfect person to take on this task. His name was Masataka 


Taketsuru. 


Torii offered Taketsuru a ten-year contract at the same salary he would 
have paid a Scottish consultant, and the two of them agreed to complete their 
shared vision of making whisky in Japan. 


Divergence 


It wouldn’t take long for the two men to realize their vision was not a shared 
one. As the search for the location of the new distillery commenced, the first 
differences began to appear. Taketsuru, fully convinced that the secret to 
Scotch was the climate where the whisky matured, decided that the ideal 
location for making whisky in Japan was on the island of Hokkaido, the 
northernmost point of the Japanese archipelago. Torii demurred, insisting that 
water source and proximity to transportation and the marketplace, not to 
mention the existing location of Kotobukiya, would be the key to success. 
Torii favored a site where Sen no Rikyu, an early influence on the “Way of 
Tea,” founded a teahouse called Tai-an whose history stretched back 500 
years. After getting the water analyzed by a testing lab in Scotland, Torii 
prevailed. The new distillery was built in the hills outside Kyoto and would 
be called Yamazaki. It was located at the delta of three rivers that created a 
microclimate of ideal humidity for whisky maturation. 


The next development sealed the fate of both men. It not only led to a 
great corporate rivalry but also established two styles that jockeyed to 
become the preferred taste of Japanese whisky. Each was an advocate of a 
compelling but competing vision: Taketsuru wanted to make Scotch whisky 
in Japan: full-bodied, rich, and smoky; Torii wanted to make a whisky for the 
Japanese palate: delicate, light, and floral. This time, Taketsuru prevailed, 
and the first whisky from the Yamazaki Distillery, Shirofuda, was released in 
1929. 


The Partnership Ends 


Shirofuda did not do well, which led Torii to take the reins of production, 
establishing himself as master distiller and blender. Taketsuru was moved to 
the brewing division of the new company, now rebranded as Suntory. But 
honor prevailed and Torii continued to pay the promised salary to Taketsuru, 
who served out his contract as brewmaster and brandy distiller, deepening his 


understanding of the process of distilling. 


At the end of Taketsuru’s contract, he and Rita, with the help of investors 
she had fostered as a teacher, started on their journey to bring his dream to 
fruition. In 1934, they moved to the small fishing village of Yoichi outside 
Sapporo on the island of Hokkaido, to establish a company called Dai Nippon 
Kaju, now known as Nikka. Meanwhile, Torii set out to finally realize his 
vision, and a decade later launched the domestic brand that set the Japanese 
palate to whisky: Kakubin, the blend that to this day outsells other whiskies 
domestically by a large margin. But it would take another eighty years for the 
world outside Japan to realize the brilliance of both these men and the 
tenacity of their dreams, as well as the distinctly different styles they 
championed. And for Kichiro Iwai, it would take even longer. 


What Is Japanese Whisky? 


Japan’s approach to commerce and business practices comes from such a 
fundamentally different place from those of the West that to summarize it in a 
book about whisky would not only lead to oversimplification but would 
dishonor it as well. However, the words “respect,” “honor,” “tradition,” 
“integrity,” and “fealty” would not be out of place in attempting to come to 
terms with the question “What is Japanese whisky?” 


DRINK THIS 


NIKKA FROM THE BARREL A high-proof blend, this is the result 
of secret experiments the Nikka blenders undertook in their quest for 
innovation. It’s married for three to six months in used casks to create 
its harmony of complex flavors; the square, squat bottle represents a 
“small lump of whisky.” This may be the boldest of Nikka’s product 


line, and the high proof enhances the layers of nuance, showing how 
masterful maturation delivers quality and brilliance. Following its U.S. 
debut in 2018, it won Whiskey Advocate’s coveted “Whiskey of the 
Year.” 51.4% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


RADITION This whisky is malt-driven, meaning that over 
90% of the “mash bill” is malted barley, with a sprinkling of com and 
rye. Some of the barley is peated, but it is done so lightly that the peat 
serves as a grounding for other flavors rather than a presence. Its main 
characteristic, again proving that in Japan the blender is triumphant, is 


its multiple maturations in several types of barrels: ex-bourbon, sherry 
and wine, and new French oak. Juicy, fruity, and softly elegant, you 
may not know you’re drinking whisky. 40% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


YAMAZAKI 12 YEAR AND 18 YEAR SINGLI S Both of 
ee age-statement eee are now rare ae oad will eres go for 
more than $100, up to about $350. The single malt was a 1980s 
innovation created by Torii’s son, Master Blender Keizo Saji, and 
achieves the trifecta of Japanese whisky: fruitiness, elegance, and purity, 
each fragranced with a hint of Japanese mizunara oak. The 12 year is 
like rolling on the floor with a puppy, and the 18 year will make you 
weep with happiness. Both at 43% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


TAKETSURU PURE MALT I (NO AGE STATEMENT) Nikka 
utilizes the traditional “pure Serie ee ar when blending single 
malts from both the Yoichi and Miyagikyo distilleries. While not starkly 
different, Miyagikyo’s slower distillation method delivers a soft and 
fruity whiskey in contrast to the rich and delicately peated one from 
Yoichi. Gentle maltiness, light fruit, well balanced with a whiff of 
smoke on the end of the palate, it’s marvelously complex whisky. 43% 
ABV 


Tending the direct-fired stills at Nikka Distillery, Yoichi, Japan. 


AN 
@ KAIZEN: MANAGING CHANGE IN THE 


PURSUIT OF QUALITY < 


Based on principles introduced by American W. Edwards Demming, 
kaizen is a philosophy of “continuous improvement” working on a “just in 
time” (JIT) methodology. It is based on the idea of connecting one end of a 
market’s desire for a particular product to the ordering of materials to make 
that product, thereby reducing the costliest part of the process: inventory. 
Everything in between—manufacturing, shipping, sales, and marketing—is 
linked together in a harmonious whole, each functioning with a built-in 
awareness of the other. Kaizen does not wait or look for “the big a-ha” 
moment of production, the discovery of something that radically changes 
how things are bought, made, and sold. It instead looks for the small 
changes that can be made every day by anyone, from improvements in 
flow to the simple job a line worker may have. It’s worth noting how it 
affects Japanese manufacturing, culture, and, of course, whisky making. 


In short, kaizen is about how to do things better by developing 
standards and measurements, taking appropriate action based on facts 
while involving everyone in the process, from the line worker in the 
factory to the corporate office. This was a radical change from the 
“assembly line” system set up by Henry Ford, where a worker only knew 
his or her job and only management made changes “by exception.” 


In discussing the effect of kaizen on whisky making, officials at both 
Yamazaki and Nikka pointed to their strong connection with the marketing 
department of each company. This is classic kaizen—each department had 
an appropriate amount of input in the execution of a plan, and the pursuit 
of quality was each department’s obsession. In this flattened hierarchy, the 
master blender, not the distiller, was the overseer, having arrived there 
after much time spent mastering other parts of the process. 


Continuous 
Improvement 
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In terms of its approach to whisky, Japan takes its cue from Scotland: the 
basic premise of a barley-driven mash and methods of production are based 
on what Taketsuru brought back to the island. But in truth, whisky in Japan is 
whatever the maker feels it is, because the whisky maker comes from a 
society that reveres the qualities listed above. 


In the past twenty years, Japan has once again introduced to a global 
audience a product it excels at making. The change is prompting the industry 
to conform to outside influences in terms of labeling and consumer 
confidence, to codify the methods and processes that will finally answer that 
question: What is Japanese whisky? In the next few years, as the Japanese 
industry convenes and sharpens its definitions, we will likely get a clear 
answer. 


Suntory Yamazaki 


On the grounds of the Yamazaki distillery there is a large decommissioned 


still close by two life-size copper statues of the founding giants of the 
company: Shinjiro Torii, now an older man sitting, glass in hand, looking into 
the future, and his son, Keizo Saji, heir to the company, staring into the same 
vanishing point. Both men held the title of master blender, the same one now 
held by Saji’s son, who is only the third master blender in the ninety-five- 
year history of the company. 

Entering the main still room at Yamazaki is like entering a temple. There 
are two rows of eloquently shaped stills, six on each side, each unique. Their 
lyne arms point toward an outer wall away from the center aisle that separates 
them. They are constructed of glimmering copper. Twelve different stills are 
in six different pairing combinations, a unique Suntory approach: unlike 
distilleries in Scotland, they are capable of making a vast number of styles 
through these combinations. 


DRINK THIS 


ICHIRO’S MALT & GRAIN From Ichiro Akuto, this is a crazy 
delicious blend of 3- to 5-year-old Scottish single malt, Canadian rye, 
bourbon, and Irish whiskey added to Japanese malt from Hanyu and 
Chichibu. Each of the barrels is aged separately in the dunnage, then 
blended together. The nose is full of sweetness and fruit and the taste is 
elegant, light at mid-palate, with the heat showing up at the finish. 46% 


ABV 


DRINK THIS 


HAKUSHU Yamazaki’s sister distillery high in the Japanese Alps, 
eelanetim produces a lightly and elegantly peated expression but hews 


close to the Suntory style of fruitiness and boldness. It is now tough to 
find any age statement. 46% ABV 
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Moving barrels at Yamazaki’s warehouse. 


Shinji Fukuyo, Chief Blender, Suntory 


Shinji Fukuyo, the chief blender at Suntory, worked at Hakushu for eight 
years and was appointed blender in 1992. He studied at Heriot-Watt 
University in Scotland while serving as a research assistant for Morrison 
Bowmore. He was appointed chief blender at Suntory in 2002. 


“Tt is three things: 1. Water: Clear, clean, soft, 


sophisticated—an elegant spirit. 2. Nature: The dynamic changes of hot/cold 
and humid/dry give it extra complexity and make a soft but powerful spirit. 3. 
People: They bring the details, the precision, and affect every part of the 
process.” 


ON CREATING A TEAM OF BLENDERS. “We try to develop the work through 
harmony, but in the beginning each is dependent on the chief blender’s vault 
of recipes and archives. Blenders should first have experience in other parts 
of the production process and are invited to be on a tasting panel. Suntory 
developed their own olfactory sense training and in the course of their work 
they will sample 20,000 samples a year. If after three years they are still 
passionate about their work, they become blenders.” 


ON TECHNIQUE. “We’re looking for the outlier; finding off-notes in the same 
samples is like finding a red flower in a field of yellow ones. One hundred 
and twenty glasses are scored individually and we must find a use for all the 
samples—use now or later, mature for longer, or use for a specific project. 
We scan for top, middle, and bottom note at 20% to 25% ABV. Looking for 
the top note is like zooming in with Google maps.” 


Massan and Rita’s Legacy 


The village of Yoichi on the island of Hokkaido, where Masataka Taketsuru 
and Rita Taketsuru chose to realize their vision of making a Scottish-style 
whisky in Japan, was once a simple fishing village in a region that grew 
apples. And while the location of Nikka’s first distillery is core to its history, 
so is the odyssey of “Massan” and Rita. The story of their lives together is 
told in a museum on the original distillery site where they lived and worked. 
In it are chronicles of the journeys they took together and the work Rita 
inspired Massan to do. 


Masataka and Rita Taketsuru at Yoichi, Hokkaido, Japan. 


Rita was Massan’s muse in the classic sense, but also his partner, not just 
in marriage but in business too. Rita returned home to Scotland only twice, in 
1925 soon after she arrived in Japan, and in 1931. She reportedly never left 
his side again, adopting the ways and attitudes of a traditional Japanese wife, 
including one of the most prized cultural traits in Japan, a fierce loyalty to her 
husband. 

Rita died in 1961, before Massan opened his next malt distillery in a high- 
altitude area enclosed by mountains, in Sendai, called Miyagikyo. Blessed 
with clear underground water running through a layer of peat, and the fresh 


clean air of the mountains, it is sandwiched between two rivers, creating 
optimal humidity that results in a softer, milder malt than the one made at 
Yoichi. It was here in 1969 that Taketsuru installed his Scotland-made 
Coffey stills. 

Taketsuru died in 1979 at age eighty-five. He and Rita had no children of 
their own but adopted Taketsuru’s nephew, Takeshi, the son of Taketsuru’s 
sister, after the death of the boy’s father in 1943. Takeshi took over the 
company after Taketsuru’s death and grew it to the size it is today. Takeshi 
died in 2014 at the age of ninety-five. Nikka is currently a division of the 
Asahi Brewing Company. 


Yoichi Distillery 


The buildings at Nikka’s Yoichi Distillery are beautiful—simple, with carved 
stone, and limited to three stories. The site has a wide-open design between 
the buildings, is all built on a very human scale, and has nothing imposing, 
not even the simple coat of arms, designed by Taketsuru, on the front gate. 
The stills, the most massive structures in the entire complex, are simply and 
purposefully built from Taketsuru’s designs in a variety of shapes and lyne 
arm angles. Each is dressed at the top of the neck with a geometric design 
made of paper, a Shinto prayer for success and harmony. 


What makes these stills unique and hints at the dark arts at work inside 
them is the coal-fired furnace beneath each one. These are tended to by hard- 
hat workers with long stoking poles who make their rounds every ten 
minutes, poking, scraping, shoveling, and adjusting the coals to ensure an 
even temperature. For the workers’ efforts, the boil inside maintains its 
constancy during the delicate maneuver of pot still distillation. These are 
some of the last direct-fired stills in the whisky industry anywhere on earth, 
working just as Taketsuru designed them to do in 1934. 


At Yoichi, whisky making is not about local ingredients. Barley is 
increasingly difficult to source on the island of Hokkaido, or in all of Japan 
for that matter. Rather, whisky making at Nikka is about variety, the almost 
unlimited potential to create expressions from a variety of methods, from a 
combined tension between tradition and innovation. “Innovation without 
tradition is just a wild idea,” says Chief Blender Tadashi Sakuma. 


Barrels aging at a Nikka warehouse. 


Nikka Distillery, Yoichi, Hokkaido, Japan. 


DRINK THIS 


NIKKA COFFEY GRAIN Made exclusively at Miyagikyo in one of 
only three Coffey stills in operation in the world today, this popular 
winner is made primarily of corn and will be the crossover for bourbon 


drinkers. Elegant, sweet, and fruity at 43% ABV, it brings some cool 
edginess to its high-caliber spirit. 


DRINK THIS 


F . This is where the subtle use 
of peat comes out, eipce coaxed Fest the wood by the long winters 


and cool summers. It has a richness in mouthfeel, deeper complexity in 
the fruits, and a touch of leather brought on by maturity. 43% ABV 


“We were very much focused on Taketsuru’s original vision 
and taste profile. Being so, we thought all Scotch whisky was peated so all 
Japanese whisky had to be peated as well. We made a visit to Islay and found 
out that wasn’t the case, and it opened up an idea of how to balance tradition 
with innovation.” 


“We have an archive of all the whiskies, and each product 
has a formula. One never knows how a whisky will end up, but experience 
gives you insights into its behavior, a read on it. Kaizen comes into play more 
on the production side than on the blending side because it can come into 


conflict with consistency, as the existing product has to stay the same.” 


ON THEIR PROCESS. “We first combine malts into large flavor blocks, known 
as genshu—variations on profiles, pieces of the puzzle. Examples would be 
woody and vanillic; peaty and salty; sherry and sweet. You have to make a 
piece of the puzzle first before making the whole puzzle.” 


ON KEEPING THE TEAM FOCUSED. “All blenders do a whisky audit every year, 
taking three months to re-familiarize themselves with the product set: 
finished products, all the differentiators like age, cask type, fermentation 
Style, yeast, etc.” 


ON THE END RESULT. “One product can have different formulas; an example is 
having a lightly peated malt as a proportion of it. Blenders can run out of one 
component, or two blenders can have different approaches to the same goal. 
Within tight parameters, we encourage them to find their individual approach 
to the same end point.” 


Ichiro Akuto and Chichibu Distillery 


Japanese blender Ichiro Akuto exploded onto the American whisky scene 
recently with the introduction of Ichiro’s Malt, a blend of single malts aged 
approximately three years in a limited allocation. They topped out on the 
shelves at about $250. 


Akuto’s story traces back to a family of sake brewers in 1625. His 
grandfather founded the famous Hanyu distillery in the 1940s, which was 
known for its bottle designs decorated with Japanese language characters and 
kabuki-like figures in rich colors, evoking a pre-Western Japan. 


Sadly, the 1980s and 1990s were unkind to whiskey production all over 
the world, including Japan, and Akuto’s family ceased production in 2000, 
selling the assets to new owners who weren’t willing to continue distilling. 
Among those assets were 400 barrels of whisky that Akuto had to buy back 
from the new owner. He used them to launch a line of whiskies that had 
collectors whispering in awe: the Card series. 


Initially blended from only four barrels, each bottling was named for a suit 


in a deck of cards—Diamonds, Clubs, Spades, and Hearts. With demand 
increasing, Akuto took nine years starting in 2004 to carefully select, age, and 
blend the old barrels of malt whisky into fifty-four different variations, each 
one illustrated by the face from a standard deck of playing cards, from the 
deuce of hearts to the ace of spades, plus the two jokers. The bottles were 
first collected, then traded, then blogged about, then stampeded into unicorn 
status. Sadly, they never made it to America. 


DRINK THIS 


CHICHIBU, THE FIRST This exclusive U.S. release features 
whiskies distilled at Chichibu and aged in mizunara wood that highlight 
a nose of flaky phyllo dough and follow up with a rich, lovely mouthfeel 
and warm, nutty notes. A big punch of 61% ABV is softened by the 
elegance of Akuto-san’s blending technique. 


Ichiro’s Malt 
CHICHIBU 


Ichiro Akuto at Chichibu Distillery, Japan. 


” WHY IT’S HARD TO FIND RARE WORLD 
WHISKIES IN THE U.S. © 


Europe’s relationship to whiskey, like Asia’s relationship to the mobile 
phone, is far more nuanced than in the U.S. European countries aren’t 
hobbled by the post-Prohibition, three-tier system that turns whiskey and 
spirits acquisition into a labyrinth. Europe and Asia also aren’t limping 
through the arbitrary standard sizing of 750 milliliters that took hold in 
1979 when Americans briefly flirted with the metric system, then punted. 
Americans were deprived of our “fifths” of whisky (which was a fifth of a 
gallon, or 757 milliliters) but still must buy our milk in quarts. The rest of 
the liquor world standardized at 700 milliliters (70 centiliters), but to enter 


the U.S. market, a company must decide to add the expense of creating a 
new bottle size (750 milliliters) and then get label approval (called COLA) 
from the Tax and Trade Bureau. If you’ve got limited production or a finite 
set of assets, say only 400 barrels, and Europe and Asia are already buying 
you out, there’s no need to enter the U.S. market. Sadly, as a result, 
Americans don’t get anywhere near the variety of world whiskies as the 
rest of the world. 


Akuto’s new distillery at Chichibu went online in 2008. Small and 
personal, with a focus on quality, it has one wash still and one pot still, each 
with a 2000-liter capacity. His first single malt from the distillery is due out 
in 2020 and, like all new distillers with no heritage to defend, he can 
luxuriate in the act of innovation. “We are still learning what Chichibu 
character is—we are evolving,” he says. “We learn from tradition, but we 
move forward.” With its eye on more than 6,000 casks in his five 
warehouses, the whiskey world awaits each new move. 


Mars Iwai and the New Japanese 


What became of Kichiro Iwai, the man who mentored Masataka Taketsuru 
and secured his trip to Scotland? Iwai remained at Shettsu Shuzo for many 
years after his protégé took up with Torii to found Yamazaki. However, the 
notes that Taketsuru had sent back to Iwai became the basis of the “Japanese 
Whisky Manual” that launched the name of Masataka Taketsuru and 
bestowed upon him the title Father of Japanese Whisky. 


It wasn’t until 1949 that Iwai applied for a license to distill in Kagoshima. 
His heirs, the Hombo family, opened the famous Mars Shinshu, which began 
making whisky in the 1950s using Taketsuru’s notes and drawings. In the 
1980s, the family moved the distillery to its current location, high in the 
mountains in the southern Nagano prefecture, chosen for the cool 
temperatures that would slow down maturation and promote a long-term 
development of softer flavors. They operate under the umbrella name of 
Hombo Shuzo today. 


Other Japanese Whisky 


Both mainline Japanese distilleries, Nikka and Suntory, were caught short 
with the sudden foreign demand for their aged whiskies. They simply didn’t 
have enough aged inventory to replace what they sold. 


Since then, a few distilleries have stepped up to fill in the gap, including 
Mars Shinshu and White Oak (Eigashima). Each had been distilling whisky 
for years in Japan and finally found their way to the U.S. In fact, some of the 
older Eigashimas are on the endangered list. 


A host of other “whiskies” have shown up as well. They’re not exactly 
traditional in the Western sense, as they’re made from rice. From the 
perspective of the U.S. TTB, which mandates cereal grains for a spirit to be 
considered whiskey, rice certainly counts. If a distillery uses rice, it’s actually 
making an ancient Japanese liquor called shochu. 


Shochu (SHOW-chew) follows a similar processing regimen to whiskey, 
with a key difference. For most whiskey, barley (or some type of grain malt, 
like rye malt) is typically used as the conduit for a yeast fermentation because 
of the natural starch-sugar transformation that takes place during malting. 
Rice, however, lacks the necessary enzymes for malting; instead, the process 
makes use of a koji, a type of fungus, to create sugars that can be fermented. 


Shochu is quite delicious, fruity, and always lower in alcohol than whisky. 
It is not typically aged, although some are, and many of the stills are stainless 
steel instead of copper. One last thing about Japanese rice: it is generally 
considered to be the finest in the world. 


DRINK THIS 


MARS KOMAGATAKE LIMITED EDITION 2018 The 


Komagatake lineup is composed of 100% single malts aged for a 
minimum of three years. Nutty and floral with light peatiness and a 
plummy mid-palate, it’s an approachable introduction to Japanese style 
at 48% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


I One of the more interesting backstories on this shochu style, 
30% of their rice is grown in their own paddies using an organic 
farming method that involves the use of koi carp to control weeds. 
Matured in either brandy casks (they don’t state the origin of the 
brandy) or sherry casks. Variable ABV, around 43% 


JAPANESE WHISKY: 
| pf 
c*7~ GUIDED TASTING ~~» 


Guidelines: Whiskey from any country or style is always by law a minimum 
of 40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk * 
Premium $26—$40 
kk 
High End Premium $41—-$65 
kkk 
Super Premium $66+ 
Kk&keke 


Off the Chart $100+ 
kk kk kt 


Japanese Whisky While Japan has been making whisky for more than 
ninety years, only in the past ten years has it appeared on the American 
scene. And in that short time, we drank it all. The once-ubiquitous Yamazaki 
and Hibiki bottles that were gathering dust on retailers’ shelves were soon 
turned into unicorns that commanded hundreds of dollars before escalating to 
thousands on the Internet. But this opened up a new market for all Japanese 
whiskies, and now we’re seeing a wide range of the lighter, fruitier elegance 
that defines the Japanese style, whether it’s a malt, a blend, or rice-based. 


Suntory Toki 
xk 


Mars Iwai Tradition 
kk & 


Nikka Coffey Malt 
kkk 


White Oak Akashi 
kkk 
Fukano 
Kkkkk 
Nikka Taketsuru Pure Malt NAS 
kkk 
ALTERNATE LIST 
Hibiki Harmony 
kkk 


Komagatake 
kkk kk 


Ichiro’s Malt & Grain 
kKkekk 


Yamazaki 18 
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CLASS NINE 
World Whisky 


Harvesting grain in Uttar Pradesh, India. 


Penderyn, Amrut, Kavalan, Armorik, Brenne, Reisetbauer—these names 
might be unfamiliar to the whisky newbie, but they are increasingly known to 
the well-schooled whisky drinker. 


It may come as a surprise that none of them hails from the traditional 
whiskey countries: the U.S., Canada, Scotland, Japan, or Ireland. Instead they 
come from Wales, India, Taiwan, France, and Austria—and more are on the 
way from other countries trying to spin grain into gold. There’s little doubt 
that the American boom in bourbon and other brown liquor spurred this 
trend, but each brand and each country or region has a different whisky origin 
story to tell. Some are more transparent than others, and some are still trying 
to figure their way through the byzantine maze of laws and regulations in the 
international and U.S. markets. But all are finding their fans. 


What they all have in common is the adoption of Scotland as their spiritual 
godfather. The overwhelming majority of them are making double-distilled 


single malt whiskey from barley in a pot still, or a variation on it. Although 
bourbon is currently riding the top of the charts in the U.S., its mash bill 
recipe of different grains may be only one of the hurdles preventing its 
replication abroad. The other is the laws governing bourbon, which state that 
it can’t be called such if it’s made outside the U.S. But just because these 
newcomers copied Scotland’s process, don’t believe for a minute that they’re 
Scotch. Each one is a unique contender for a place on your shelf. 


DRINK THIS 


PENDERYN MADEIRA Penderyn’s core release, this offering 
delivers on the elegance of their process and the rich fruitiness pulled 
from first-fill ex-bourbon and Madeira casks. More releases of their 
“Dragon” range are expected, including a peated version. Clean and 
fruity, lots of melon and pineapple notes. 43% ABV 


z 
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Wales: Penderyn Makes Wysgi 


Although it’s part of Great Britain, cleaved from the same island as England 
to its east, Wales hasn’t had an operating distillery for over 100 years, dating 
back to the closing of the Welsh Whisky Distillery Company in 1902. This 


was the height of the whiskey boom in both Ireland and Scotland, so it’s fair 
to speculate that the competition from these powerhouses was overwhelming 
to a country that was primarily rural but had its only industrial grounding in 
steel making and mining. There is evidence, though, that in the mid-1700s a 
young Evan Williams closed his distillery in Pembrokeshire and headed to 
America, landing in Kentucky to make whiskey there. 


In the 1990s, a new group of investors revived the Welsh “wysgi” 
tradition and created the Welsh Whisky Company, LTD. They brought in Dr. 
Jim Swan, a name frequently heard in connection with New World 
distilleries, and who sadly passed away in 2017. Swan was a partner in 
Tatlock & Thomson, a Scottish research and analysis firm that has been 
serving the whisky industry for 125 years, and he was one of the foremost 
authorities on the effects of whisky and wood interactions. At the newly 
named Penderyn, Swan served as master blender and set the course of flavor 
direction. The founders, brothers Alun and Brian Morgan, relied on Swan’s 
gift of maturation in ex-Buffalo Trace barrels, and afterwards finished the 
whisky in Madeira barrels, all hand-selected by Swan. The Morgan brothers 
sold the distillery to an investment firm that continues to run the company, 
which now boasts an all-woman distilling team and some of the highest-proof 
spirit to emerge from pot stills anywhere. 


France: From Eau-de-Vie to Uisce Beatha 


France is a diverse agricultural country. In addition to growing grapes for 
wine and brandy, and apples for cider and calvados, France is one of the 
largest sources in the European Union for corn, wheat, barley, and oats. In 
fact, France may supply more barley to Scotland than the entire British Isles. 

It seems like whisky should come as second nature to the French, and, at 
last glance, there are close to fifty distilleries in the country, either distilling 
now or in the works. The French would never give up on their heritage of 
distilled brandy, but many are making room for grain in their distilleries and 
warehouses. 


Here are a few fun facts about France and whisky that may surprise you: 


m France is the biggest consumer of blended Scotch whiskies in the world, 


led by Ballantine’s, Chivas, and Johnny Walker. 


© In one recent 12-month period, they consumed 13 million cases of blended 
Scotch. By contrast, the U.S. consumed 7 million in the same period 


m Aberlour is the number one single malt Scotch sold in France, followed by 
Glenlivet. 


® 30% of all alcoholic beverages sold in France are spirits. 
® More than 1 million bottles of French whisky were sold in France in 2017. 


© In January of 2016, the Federation du Whisky de France was founded with 
the objective to define and regulate the category, to fight against 
counterfeiting, and to promote French whiskies. 


So why did France wait so long to make whisky? Theories differ, but most 
believe that by the time the French recovered from the phylloxera plague of 
the mid-1800s and started to think about making whisky again, Scotland (and 
for a while Ireland) had already become the market-dominating powerhouse 
it is today. As well, a few large liquor conglomerates are French, including 
Pernod Ricard (owners of Ballantine’s, Chivas, Glenlivet, and Aberlour), La 
Martiniquaise (owner of Glen Moray and Cutty Sark Blend), and Moét 
Hennessy (owner of Glenmorangie/Ardberg). These French groups had a 
virtual monopoly over whisky in their home country, and with the category 
saturated with big brands that made decent products, the French remained 
somewhat complacent about creating their own whiskies for a time. 


That said, there are standouts among the new crop of today’s distilleries. 
Each hews to the French distilling ethos of savoir faire, the venerable “know- 
how” of the complete process. 


DRINK THIS 


ARMORIK SHERRY CASK This single malt is 100% matured in ex- 
sherry barrels, and brings a ae rich lusciousness highlighted with 
summer garden fruits at 46% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


YNS OR NIC “It’s made from malted 


pence that was grown on ‘the ninerant parcels of the Domaine and is 
vatted using a solera system. Pale in color and unique in its fruitiness 


and cereal-forward nature, it has notes of biscuits balanced with clotted 
fruit cream and chocolate hints. 44.8% ABV 


%* WHISKEY FACT * 


The hydrometer is the most useful tool in the distillery, as it measures the 


density of a liquid, or its gravity, in relation to water. It is used during 
fermentation to calculate alcohol level and later during pot still distillation to 
guide making the cuts from heads to hearts to tails. 


Armorik 


Armorik is a pioneer of French single malt, reputedly the first French 
distillery to practice double distillation. In the late nineteenth century, the 
Warenghem family, originating in northern France, set up in the heart of the 
Trégor area and the pink granite coast of Brittany. From 1901, Elixir 

d’ Armorique, an herbal liqueur made with thirty-five plants, was created and 
marketed worldwide, particularly in America, and is still being sold today. 


After the company created its first blended whisky product in 1987, the 
first Breton single malt whisky followed in 1998, the Armorik. Brittany 
shares a Celtic culture, climate, and similar land with its Irish and Scottish 
cousins and is supported by a coastal, rainy, stormy climate, lending a distinct 
Breton character to the whiskies of the region. 


Le Domaine des Hautes Glaces 


The Domaine des Hautes Glaces was a surprising acquisition by French 
spirits giant Rémy Martin, coming on the heels of their first two single malt 
investments, first Bruichladdich in Scotland, followed by Westland Distillery 
in Seattle, Washington. Domaine des Hautes Glaces is a tiny mountain farm 
distillery located in the heart of the French Alps at 3,000 feet. Working with 
organic grains grown and processed on site, they produce natural, 
handcrafted single malt. They also practice some old-school techniques: 
double distillation in classic French alembics direct-fired with wood pellets, 
and worm tubs for condensation. 


Direct-fired alembic with gooseneck. 
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Anatomy of a Label 


a | 
DOMAINE DES __ ||: 2emine des Hautes 


Glaces: Registered 


HAUTES | 2" 
GLACES 


Soutirage en solera: » SOUTIRAGE EN SOLERA 
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Pear ae SINGLE MALT 
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Achieves French 
organic designation 


WHISKEY FACT 
Lactones are the most complex compounds in wood that compel it to flavor whiskey. 
There are over 500 identifiable molecular components in mature whiskey, but 


perhaps fewer than a hundred have an effect on flavor. Lactones are particularly 


activated during barrel charring, resulting in coconut and butterscotch flavors. 


Rozelieures 


The first whisky to be launched in the Lorraine region of France, at the edge 
of the Vosges forest, came about as a joke between two friends who shared a 
passion for Scotch single malt. Hubert Grallet, a distiller, and Christophe 
Dupic, a cereal grower on Grallet’s farm, were harvesting barley when 


Grallet suggested they should distill it themselves. After a few years of R&D, 
distillation, and maturation, they launched Rozelieures in 2000 using green 
practices and local grain. 

The distillery itself has been in place since 1890 and is most famous for 
production of Lorraine Mirabelle plum eaux-de-vie, known as Maison de la 
Mirabelle. 


DRINK THIS 


ROZELIEURES SINGLE MALT FUME This malt has the 
distinction of being the only French-peated French whisky, which is 
then aged in smoked fino sherry casks, making it in essence a double- 
smoked malt. Light smoke on the nose, develops to coffee and deep 
smoke on the palate. 46% ABV 


The Rozelieures Distillery in Lorraine, France. 


Subterranean cellar, France. 


DRINK THIS 


I1Sk . This unusual and tasty blended 
French slitalsr: is aed: from a marriage of 85% grain whisky and 15% 
malt, both grown in the Champagne region and distilled on site. A fresh, 
fragrant bouquet of cultivated flowers gives way to apricot/peach 
viscosity and a medium finish. 40% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


ENNE ESTATE ‘¢ < All grains are grown in the fields around 
the distillery, earning thee estate designation. It’s rich and plummy, with 
loads of tropical banana and vanilla cream; its fans testify that it brought 
them into the single malt world with its gentle manners and balanced 
spiciness. It’s bottled as a single barrel release and has no age statement 
but averages seven years in French oak. 40% ABV 


The region of Alsace, on the German border, is best known for its fruity, 
delicate, and mineralized wines. This tiny third-generation distillery is the 
result of Jean-Claude Meyer and his two sons taking a huge bet. Multiple 
award winners for their fruit eaux-de-vie, they tured their distilling 
operations in 2007 to whisky, using the typical alembic distillation of the 
region. In addition to single and pre (blended) malts, which are fashioned in 
cast iron stills, they’re one of the few making blends, a combination of grain 
whisky and malt whisky. 


The most unique of the current French single malts, Brenne was developed 
and brought to life by American Allison Parc, an ex-ballerina and whisky 
promoter who launched the company from her apartment in New York City 
in 2012. During frequent trips to France, Parc had encountered a small 
Cognac maker who had been distilling malted barley in between rounds of 
eaux-de-vie and aging the whisky in new French Limousin casks. Over a 
development period of four years, Parc evolved the flavor profile by finishing 
the whiskies in the distiller’s ex-Cognac casks and created a unique, very 
non-Scotchy French single malt. It is double distilled in classic French 
alembics using a Cognac yeast for fermentation. Parc created the name, the 
graphics, and even the label color, so this whisky is a personal statement of 
French single malt that has gone viral. 


India: Where There’s Rum, There’s Whisky 


The look of confusion on people’s faces when you announce you’re drinking 
single malt whisky from India is often priceless. As a former British colony, 
India has had Scotch whisky and its derivatives for more than 150 years. And 
for the past fifteen, Indians have been making whisky that rivals that of their 
Scottish exemplars. 


Indian appreciation of Scotch, especially blended Scotch, is almost 
unrivaled; India clocks in the top three in overall consumption behind France 
and the U.S. The country is also the number one importer of Johnnie Walker 
brands. 


The bigger surprise is the amount of whisky produced in India. Recent 
data shows that the Indian brand Officer’s Choice, followed by McDowell’s, 
are the most popular whisky brands in the world in terms of volume sold. 
These two brands, and others like them, are marketed throughout the Middle 
East and South Asia, although the rest of the world may disagree that these 
two brands are indeed whisky, as they don’t use grain as their base, but 
molasses. 


Amrut 


As a distillery, Amrut went into business in 1955 to make IMFL (see sidebar, 
page 255) like everyone else. In 1974, they added brandy to their product line 


and, in 1987, they started to develop malts to be used in blends. At the launch 
of Amrut single malt in 2004, 1% of their malt was bottled. By 2018, 100% 
was for sale. Sensing a change in the business was the genius of the late 
second-generation owner Neelakanta Rao (Neel) Jagdale, who began to see 
consumption of Scottish single malts rise at a steady rate in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s. 


The very first employee for the Amrut brand was Ashok Chokalingam, 
their global brand ambassador and new distiller in training. He notes that 
everything in their distillery outside Bangalore was built in India, from the 
mash tuns to the copper pot stills. The entire operation was developed 
without a grand plan; it came about somewhat organically with no intention 
of making single malt whisky. Every part of the process is done by hand, 
from milling and mashing to labeling, in the same way an American craft 
distiller would be proud to do it. 


DRINK THIS 


AMRUT FUSION This is the one that caught the whiskey world’s 
attention, born from an idea that sprang from Neel’s head—a hint of 
peat to add complexity. A masterpiece of crafting, 25% of the malt is 
imported from Scotland, peated to their specified PPM. The rest comes 
from the Himalayan states on the border of Nepal. Expertly crafted, 
satisfying, and profoundly different from its Scottish peers. 50% ABV 


AMRUIT 


This also explains the second pot still added years after the first, with 
modifications based on their experience with it. The original still was re- 
commissioned as one of two wash stills, and the new one was added as the 
spirit still brought the refinement they were looking for. Ashok does the 
barrel sourcing directly from American distilleries such as Buffalo Trace and 
continues to broaden his relationships in Kentucky. Ninety percent of their 
malt is grown in India, in the northern states on the Pakistan and Nepalese 
border. In 2019, Amrut expects to open a new multi-million-dollar, purpose- 
built distillery next door to their current plant, with two additional pairs of 
pot stills, tripling their current capacity. 


Master distiller Surrinder Kumar of Amrut, Bangalore, India. 


Surrinder Kumar, Master Distiller, Amrut 


On flavor. “Being a blender is like being a painter who can see the painting 
in his mind. As he begins to fill the canvas with colors and shapes, the 
painting begins to appear and it becomes clear to him where he must go. 
Whisky evolves slowly and what was perceived is what becomes reality.” 


On location. “Geographies and climate will affect the outcome. A 3-year-old 
Scotch is not impressive, but a 3-year-old Indian whisky will show 
remarkable character (with a 12% angel’s share). It’s the totality of the wood, 
still size, warehouse, climate, and culture. Air quality has an impact on yeast 
fermentation—that and barrel consistency are always a challenge.” 


On humility. “The blender is in charge of flavor development—a creator 
when the product is new, a fixer when the product is established. But the 
blender has only 40% impact on the product, the other 60% is natural effects. 
Natural temperatures [and] air quality all play their part.” 


Paul John Distilleries 


Originally started as a bottler, rectifier, and purifier of vodka, Paul John 
(named after the company chairman, who serves as a global ambassador for 


the brand) began making “good whisky” seriously in 2000 and a few years 
later hired master distiller Michael D’Souza from a grain distillery. He’s been 
distilling now for a quarter century, more than ten of those years with Paul 
John. “From a pure technology perspective, Indian distilling is superior to all 
others around the world,” explains D’Souza. “Indian IMFL distilleries do a 
five-column, multi-pressure distillation, necessary to create a purer spirit out 
of the molasses. But we’re fifteen years behind the world in quality spirits 
production. The industry here didn’t even make a distinction between good 
and bad congeners.” 


When they started the venture of making quality single malts, he and Paul 
John traveled to Scotland to investigate, but realized the style there would not 
work at home—the Scots used different ingredients not found in India and 
had a dramatically different climate from that of their home in Goa, the 
tropical, Portuguese-influenced state on the Indian Ocean. “We came back 
and realized we had to start thinking out of the box to adapt that process to 
India. Keep the idea of India in mind,” says D’Souza. “It’s a diverse nation of 
states, languages, and cultures. We wanted a similar diversity of range to 
showcase the whole of it.” All the equipment, including the stills, is Indian 
made, and working on a total of 4,000 barrels of whisky, the warehouse 
angels take 8% a year. 


Master distiller Michael D’Souza of Paul John Distillery, Goa, India. 


Still room, Paul John Distillery, Goa, India. 


DRINK THIS 


‘DITED Matured in all ex-bourbon barrels, this has a 
slight hint of ne and there s also a bit of Goa ocean air filtered in. 
Dominant fruits and sweet maltiness start the nose and develop palate 
complexity, where the peatiness peeks in, then a warm coating of vanilla 
and sweet cream on the finish. The flagship of the line at 46% ABV. 


DRINK THIS 


tassels, this “jewel in the crown” brings a raft of delicate deliciousness, 
with cinnamon and sweet vanilla cream starting in the nose and 
developing into clove and cardamom spices. Bottled at 43% ABV. 


MALT Wrapped in an elegant cloth bag with satin 


%* WHISKEY FACT * 


Tannins play a dual role in maturation; they can add bitterness and 


astringency; if not, they are leached out before coopering. But the tannins left 
in the wood over time are what transform the vanillans and other compounds 
to the soft flavors we regard as pleasing. 


Rampur 


The Rampur Single Malt is the newest Indian single malt on the market and 
has made a quietly impressive splash, though much is still unknown about it. 
Like many brands looking to differentiate themselves in a new market, its 
initial public relations splash involved referring to itself as the Kohinoor of 
Indian single malts (a reference to the largest cut diamond in the world, one 
of the Crown Jewels). 

Radico Khaitan (originally called Rampur) is the parent company of the 
brand Rampur, and they list themselves as one of the largest liquor makers, 
rectifiers, and bottlers in India, with three plants making rum, vodka, and two 
IMFL whiskies, 8PM and After Dark. Interestingly, they don’t mention 
Rampur Single Malt at all in their list of brands, which is a shame because 
their premier single malt is quite delicious. The malt is double distilled, non- 
chill-filtered, and aged at their distillery at the foot of the Himalayas. 


New from the Far East 


Asia is no stranger to high-proof spirits. One of the oldest and most 
consumed spirits in the world is baiju, a fiery, acetone-laden spirit made from 
sorghum and hailing from China. Rice distillations like shochu (see page 
235) or soju in Korea are constant throughout the region, as are many locally 
made “moonshines.” Fermented beverages and foods are a mainstay of many 
Asian cuisines, but whisky is a new venture for those outside Japan, and the 
first crop of offerings perform like they have been around for years. 


There are currently 189 distilleries in India, although not all are producing 
whisky. Many of them are creating industrial alcohol, bio-gas, and ethanol 
for fuel, and most are owned by larger conglomerates that operate both 
potable and industrial ethanol plants. In the case of McDowell’s and Royal 
Challenge, both brands belong to United Spirits, currently a division of 
Diageo, but have roots that go back to 1826. What they and other 
distilleries like them have in common is something known as IMFL, which 
accounts for 90% of all the liquor made in India. 


Indian Made Foreign Liquor (IMFL) is the lifeblood of all consumable 
alcohol in the country. Its base is a neutral spirit distilled from molasses. 
From there, you can buy some bulk brandy, Irish whiskey, or Scotch 
whisky or take any other flavor or color additive and mix it in. You can 
call it whatever you want—it’s a wide-open field. This may change very 
soon, as a newly formed food safety group—FSSAI (Food Safety and 
Standards Authority of India)—will be setting standards covering all 
consumables. 


About twenty major distilleries in the country make “whisky” like this, 
but they are considered mass market whiskies and are priced exceptionally 
low and available in paper cartons for convenience. Some distilleries, like 
the three profiled here, are making IMFL at a higher quality but still low- 
priced enough to fund their more expensive pursuits, like quality single 
malts. 


WHISKY 


a Dax OF 


DRINK THIS 


R Matured in ex-bourbon barrels and 
finished i ina een of oe ae and vintage port barriques, it 
is rich and sumptuous with cherry cola and cocoa on the nose, and nuts 
and raisins on a light, soft finish. 40% ABV 


Kavalan 


The audacity of Kavalan is that it emerged from a society with no whisky 
culture. Distilling, yes: the fiery baiju abounds in this area. In Japan, it took 
Admiral Perry to make the introduction and Taketsuru and Torii to make it a 
reality (see pages 215-218). In Taiwan, it took the King Car Company, the 
Unilever of Taiwan. King Car has been making products like root beer and 
ready-to-drink coffee since 1979. Its chairman, Lee Tien-Tsai, harbored a 
desire to make a whisky different from the rice, barley, or sorghum-based 
spirits found everywhere. In 2002, when Taiwan joined the World Trade 
Organization, Mr. Tien-Tsai wasted no time and called in Dr. Jim Swan, a 
respected whisky expert (see page 240), to consult. Swan, along with master 
blender Ian Chang, helped design the distillery and warehouse to counter the 
oppressive tropical climate that would have had a negative effect on the aging 
whisky. In 2006, Kavalan’s first spirit ran from their stills into the spirit safe. 
Taiwan whisky must be aged a minimum of two years. 


Kavalan Distillery, Taiwan. 


Sweden: The Midnight Sun Also Rises 


Sweden is reputedly where vodka first was made from potatoes instead of 
grain in the seventeenth century. The Swedish native spirit, akvavit, or 
aquavit, is a distillation of the caraway seed and goes back almost as far. But 
the idea of Swedish whisky didn’t take root in the U.S. until Mackmyra 
launched there in 2008 after starting in Sweden in 1999, right at the 
beginning of the new whiskey boom. While Mackmyra has gone 
underground lately with rumors they’lI return to the U.S. market soon, a new 
group of startups has jumped in to represent the land of the midnight sun. 
What Sweden has going for it is relatively consistent temperature and natural 
resources of water and timber. The Swedes also have an engineering mindset, 
which is perfect if you want to string a few copper pots together and make 
whisky. 


High Coast Distillery (formerly Box Distillery) 

Swedes, Danes, and Germans are some of the most passionate whisky 
drinkers in the world, and every year in Scotland, the Feis Isle (Islay Festival) 
and the Speyside Festival are filled with them. They’ re fun to drink with, 


they’re geeky about the most minute details, and they usually wear cool T- 
shirts. In this vein, the (original) Box Distillery story starts out with two 
friends who went to visit some Scottish distilleries .. . and you can fill in the 
rest. 


High Coast Distillery is located in the northern part of Sweden, where 
there are extremes of temperature between summer and winter, day and night. 
Extremes, when handled well, can be beneficial to whiskies, as the swings 
will force the liquid in and out of the rapidly expanding and contracting 
barrels to extract more wood influence. Also working in High Coast’s favor 
is their extremely cold water. When used in distillery operations like cooling 
down the mash and the vapor in the condensers, it can have a dramatic effect 
on the whisky’s outcome. 


DRINK THIS 


HIGH COAST DALVVE RANGE “Ddlwe’” is the Sami word for 
“winter” and was used by the peoples who lived throughout the Nordic 
region during the Ice Age, and is still used today. Signature Dalvve is 
first-fill bourbon, lightly peated with Islay peat using Swedish barley. 
With hints of green apples and delicate toffee, and herbaceous, it’s five 
to six years old at 46% ABV. 


HIGH 
COAST 


Spirit of Hven, Sweden 


In what may be your new top-of-the-bucket list of places to visit, the Spirit of 
Hven distillery is doing triple duty on the tiny, picturesque island of 
Backafallsbyn, situated in the Strait of Oresund between Sweden and 
Denmark. It’s a four-star hotel and conference center, with a restaurant, spa, 
boutique, and one of the best whisky bars in Sweden. By partnering with 
Allen Associates in Scotland, they have set up a consultancy to create tumkey 
operations for food and non-food businesses. It has another life as a research 
center for spirit companies all over the world to pursue new ideas in 
distillation. And by not obeying a twenty-four-hour clock like the rest of the 
world, they’ve also found the time to turn those pursuits into a line of Spirit 
of Hven spirits, all pushing the boundaries of what it means to innovate. 


High Coast Distillery, High Coast, Sweden. 


DRINK THIS 


SPIRIT OF HVEN TYCHO’S STAR This is medium-peated, with 
100% single malt barley that is estate grown, distilled, and bottled. 
Malty and rich, the smoked fruits and walnuts on the nose walk down to 
the palate and linger before evolving into a nutty, lightly peated finish. It 
is organic certified, has no chill-filtration, and is bottled at 41.8% ABV. 
Stellar. 


Their Tycho’s Star Single Malt is an indication. Following their first malt, 
Urania, in 2012, Tycho’s Star (named for the famous sixteenth-century 
Danish astronomer and alchemist Tycho Brahe) combines some familiar 
production paths while breaking out on its own. Its primary virtue is that is a 
strictly all-organic operation, from the Swedish barley strains to the barrels. 
“Frankly, we have a difficult time with used barrels because we must 
authenticate the organic nature of every step of their lives,” confesses Marcus 
Christensson, Director of International Sales. That makes Hven one of the 
world’s most discriminating (or fussiest) whiskies when it comes to that 
amorphous designation. 


Packaged in a unique beaker-inspired bottle to reflect their laboratory 


roots, it’s a small brand worth the search to find it. 


DRINK THIS 


BAIN’S CAPE MOUNTAIN SINGLE GRA 


IN Sweet and fruity, it 
doesn’t wear its 100% corn saa on its husk, bit reveals delicious 


toffee, vanilla, and allspice. Rewarding viscosity on the mouth and 
finish, this is an easy drink on its own or on ice. 43% ABV 


DRINK THIS 


TBAUER THE SINGLE MALT, 12 YEAR Aged exclusively 
in wine casks, this has none of the familiar vanillin and lactones of ex- 
bourbon or the spicy dark fruit and figginess of ex-sherry and port, 
presenting itself as almost an eau-de-vie of grain. Truly a unique dram, 
cool and top fruity, quite brandylike. 48% ABV 


More World Whiskies 


Each year brings new whisky fairies fluttering their wings to the U.S. shores 
from the far reaches of the earth. In some cases they’ re startups; in others, 
revitalizations of companies that fell to the same negative forces that brought 
all whisky down for a few years. You may have to search around for some of 
these, but then you, your bartender, and your local retailer can all take credit 
for building a brand from your favorite dram. 


The James Sedgwick Distillery in Cape Town, South Africa, has roots dating 
back to 1886. It makes a wide range of whisky brands for domestic 


consumption, but their export is a 10-year-old single malt. First released in 
2003, it was South Africa’s first single malt whisky. 


Also from the Sedgwick Distillery is Bain’s Cape Mountain Whisky; both 
brands are under the capable leadership of Master Distiller Andy Watts. One 
of the few single grain whiskies on the market from any country, Bain’s tips 
the possibility that single grain whisky could become a category. 


Austria: Reisetbauer 


Fruit is the name of the game here. Hans Reisetbauer runs a farm distillery in 
Austria not far from the famed Danube, known for its wide range of fresh, 
unadulterated eaux-de-vie, from Williams pear to black currant to elderberry 
and plum. 


What makes Reisetbauer’s single malt distinctive is their complete 
removal of traditional maturation casks from the process—no ex-bourbon, 
sherry, or port. What you’|l find instead are single malts from seven to fifteen 
years old, matured in a combination of ex-chardonnay and ex- 
Trockenbeerenauslese casks. Chardonnay will likely be a wine with which 
you’re familiar, but Trockenbeerenauslese (pronounced trok-en-beer-en-OW- 
schlay-zeh) is unique—the Sauternes of Austria and Germany, if you will. In 
certain climatic conditions, the mostly Riesling grapes develop “noble rot,” 
which alters the flavor and desiccates the fruit, making for an incredibly 
sweet wine. 


Austria: Wieser 


Another Austrian entry, Wieser’s Uuahouua (ooh-ah-HOO-ah) is produced 
alongside a bevy of farm food products by the Wieser family outside of 
Vienna. Their unique Uuahouua (the name is absolutely perfect for a 
Saturday afternoon poolside blast with friends) is aged from seven to twelve 
years because of the variant swings in temperature in the region, affecting 
more wood interaction than in Scotland, their inspiration. They use a variety 
of barley malts (similar to Hven in Sweden) in a quadruple distillation and 
age the whiskies in a variety of sherry, wine, or new oak casks sourced 
around the world. The purity of the distillation and the variety of wood 
allows the high fruit esters of the grain to reach through the barrels to your 
nose. 


Out on the far edge of self-described “geeky spirits,” American importer 
Nicolas Palazzi’s think-small philosophy has extended into whisky and, 
along with the founders and fellow sherry-geek experts at Equipo Navazos in 
Spain, he has created Navazos Palazzi Whisky. Distilled in Spain and 
meticulously aged in a variety of specially selected sherry casks, it is released 
unfiltered and at cask strength. 


DRINK THIS 


NAVAZOS PALAZZI “BOTA PUNTA” MALT WHISKY This 
offering introduces a new sherry phrase to the whiskey lexicon 
alongside solera, butt, and oloroso. The bota punta is the cask at the 
beginning of the bottom row of solera barrels in the warehouse. Because 
of its location, it is often subjected to more air and light than those in the 
rest of the solera, so the aging is different. The liquid inside is also more 
aerated, as the bota punta is often the cask tapped to sample distillery 
guests. Copper pot distilled using 100% Spanish barley and a minimum 
10 years old, it is limited to 900 bottles. 52.5% ABV 


Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania 


If Ireland is just now waking up to reclaim its past glories as a world-class 
maker of whiskey, the South Sea islands of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania are on the verge of creating a new legacy from scratch. 


A few years ago, the last of the Milford Single Malts from New Zealand 
showed up in the U.S. and were quickly snatched up by the unicorn hunters 
(they were the bottlings from the old Willowbrook Distillery, which had 
ceased operations in the late 1990s). It should be no surprise to anyone that 
Willowbrook was owned by Seagram’s, another example of that now- 
deceased giant’s reach. 


That there’s whisky in the South Sea islands should be no surprise either, 
as these countries were all settled by Scottish and English immigrants. In 
New Zealand, a distilling industry didn’t emerge until the mid-twentieth 
century, mostly on small, family-owned operations that found it less 
expensive to distill locally than to take on the cost of imports. One of those 
was Willowbrook, which was ultimately sold to Molson, which in turn sold 
off the stills to make rum elsewhere. 


Anatomy of a Label 


WI ES ER « Wieser: Name 
® of producer 
Uuahouua: Registered » {( [Al C-)( , [A 
brand name and 


geographic region 
WIE Sky Single Malt 
Wiesky: Style and 
indicator of origin 
Quadruple Distillation ) (Austrian spelling) 
& Caramel Free: IW. al ES & KY 


Methods of production SHERRY 7 woop 7 years: Age 


; statement; the 
Sherry Wood: Method » YEARS 


Sie Seg dd youngest whisky 
te) ction; In this : . . 
P *e rat ate DESTILLIERT & ABGEFULLT VON in the bottle is 
nm tell elmo Ain MARKUS WIESER GMBH seven years old 
aged in sherry wood WOSENDORF IN DER WACHAU - AUSTRIA 

CONTENTS 750 ML www.uuahouua.at Alc. 40% by vol. 


WHISKEY FACT 
Double distillation was “divined” in the seventeenth century in France by a pious 
brandy distiller who woke from a dream in which the devil was trying to take his soul 


by boiling him in a cauldron. His immense faith forced Satan to boil him twice. 


Now, a new group of investors, the New Zealand Whisky Collection, has 
assembled bottlings made from the last 400 barrels that were being auctioned 
from Willowbrook. It includes the Otago 30-Year Single Malt, advancing 
New Zealand into the club, with Scotland, Ireland, and Japan, that has 
released a 30-year-old whisky. They have a number of other bottlings— 


single malts, blends, double malts—that may get no farther than Australia’s 
shores (or their own distillery door) as they refocus and launch a new 
distillery in its place. 

In Australia a similar group has emerged, called the Australian Whisky 
Holdings Company, an umbrella of investors who have taken on the Nant, 
Lark, Overeem, and Old Kempton brands as a way to boost production, 
distribution, and promotion of the entire category. To find these brands you’|l 
have to either visit the area or resort to other means of acquisition. They are 
not yet sold in the U.S. 


Tasmania got its modern start in the city of Hobart, where, in the first 
years of the nineteenth century, a group of ex-military personnel, prisoners, 
and settlers docked at Sullivan’s Cove. Distillation was done on a regular 
basis at a dozen legal distilleries and untold farm or craft distilleries until a 
new governor in 1838 banned distillation outright. It took 154 years for it to 
return. 

The “godfather” of South Sea island whisky is Bill Lark, who brought 
whisky distilling back to the remote island of Tasmania simply by asking the 
question: “Why isn’t anyone making malt whisky here?” Tasmania had 
barley fields, peat bogs, Highland-like soft water, and a perfect maturation 
climate, so Lark installed his daughter Kristy as distiller, and from there came 
Lark Single Malt, inaugurated in 1992 and available in limited supply in the 
U.S. 


DRINK THIS 


STARWARD NOVA One of the very few Australian distilleries in 
recite production coe bottlings reach the shores of the U.S., 
Starward is located in Melbourne and surrounded by wine growers. 


Their single malt is 100% aged in “wet” wine barrels (freshly emptied) 
that once contained a variety of Aussie reds and rose, and their profile is 
guided by Australia’s “four seasons in a day” temperature swings. 
Expect bright fruit notes, a gentle attack, and a drying and slightly 
tannic finish. 41% ABV 


Two years later, Sullivan’s Cove Distillery was launched at the original 
site of the settlers’ landing. However, not until after it moved to the town of 
Cambridge did it begin making world-class single malts. Their Sullivan’s 
Cove Single Malt whiskies have racked up numerous awards since the mid- 
2000s, but, as with all successful young distilleries, they have a hard time 
keeping up production to meet demand. 


WORLD WHISKY: 
‘ pf 
c*7~ GUIDED TASTING ~~™> 
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Guidelines: Whiskey from any country or style is always by law a minimum 
of 40% alcohol by volume in the U.S., with a median price of $50.00. The 
tastings that follow take those factors into account and are listed in order of 
style. Lighter, delicate, and more nuanced whiskies appear at the top of each 
list, followed by whiskies that are older, richer, higher in alcohol, or more 
heavily flavored (through either wood or smoke or spice). Neither age nor 
proof confers quality. 


Style Guide for Whiskey for 750ml bottle 


It’s fairly difficult to place whiskies in a pricing category. Larger, well- 
established companies can price their brands lower, because of volume and 
distribution efficiencies, than can a small distillery making equally good 
whisky. Whiskies coming from overseas involve more overhead in shipping 
and sales costs that are sometimes passed on to the consumer, and 
distribution deals vary from state to state. The categories (except Off the 
Chart) are determined by the Distilled Spirits Council of the United States. 
They caution that pricing is affected by state, locality, retailer, taxes, and a 


variety of other factors. So the pricing guide is just that, a guide. I consulted 
multiple retail points in the industry before I drew the pricing lines. Price 
does not confer quality. 


Value $15-$25 
xk 
Premium $26—$40 
kk 
High End Premium $41—$65 
kkk 
Super Premium $66+ 
xkkkekk 


Off the Chart $100+ 
Kaekekkk 
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World Whisky With the proliferation of whiskies from the four corners of 
the world, it’s possible to close your eyes, spin the globe, and land on a 
whisky-making country on your first try. Although the vast majority are 
based on single malt, there’s a lot of space in between to discover what each 
region brings to the bottle. 


Amorik (France) 
kkk 


High Coast (Sweden) 
Kakkke 


Lark Tasmanian Single Malt (Tasmania) 
xk 


Sullivan’s Cove Single Malt (Tasmania) 
xKKKK 


English Whisky Company (England) 
kkkkk 
Omar Nantou (Taiwan) 
xk 


ALTERNATE LIST 


Penderyn Madeira (Wales) 
xk 


Reisetbaur Single Malt (Austria) 
kkk 


Kavalan Concertmaster (Taiwan) 
zakkke 


Spirit of Hven (Sweden) 
kkk 


Paul John Peated (India) 
kkk 


CLASS TEN 
Whiskey at Home 


Drinking whiskey right now is similar to drinking wine thirty years ago—it 
has become so widely accepted and practiced that it has moved out of bars 
and restaurants and into our homes. Our local stores are stocked with an ever- 
expanding selection of craft, world, and other whiskey options, and the 
Internet has given us wide access to brands, their backgrounds, and their 
methods. Just about everyone you meet has some knowledge (or passing 
curiosity) about the latest in brown spirits. Best of all, there’s now something 
for practically everyone’s budget and taste. 

Home parties and whiskey tastings run the gamut from casually sharing a 
passion with friends to a room full of “fact-urbators” challenging each other 
on the minutiae of a particular distillery’s washbacks (Are they Oregon cedar 
or Douglas fir?). Luckily, most are usually fun evenings of sharing 
knowledge in an atmosphere where the problems of the world are put on hold 
—at least for a while. 


There’s no right way to drink whiskey with friends or host a tasting. And 


learning about whiskey can happen any way you like—online, at a distillery, 
or by joining a local group. You can also get your information from any of a 
host of magazines, books, classes, and even whiskey festivals and tours. 
What follows is a rundown of suggestions to save you some time and 
research on everything from glassware to whiskey clubs to specialty retailers 
around the country. 


Glassware 


Conceivably, anything short of a red Solo cup can be used for drinking 
whiskey, but some glasses are designed to present it better. Glass is inert, so 
it has no residual chemicals to add to what’s in it. Here are your options: 


THE TUATH (TU-AH, GAELIC FOR FAMILY). (above) This is billed as an Irish 
whiskey glass, though surely it could hold whiskey from anywhere. It 
features a bit from just about all the glass types on this list. It has a wide, 
conical bowl, a narrowed shaft, a wide brim around the opening, and a base 
you can wrap an index finger around comfortably to hold on to. 


THE SHOT GLASS. If you’re drinking whiskey from a shot glass, you’re in 
either a fraternity or a dive bar, or somewhere that feels like one of them. A 
shot glass is an A.D.S.—an Alcohol Delivery System. It gets the job done, 


but there’s little nuance. 


THE FLASK. Great for portability. Your two options to care for it: either keep it 
filled or keep it empty. If it’s filled, the liquid keeps air out of the canister, so 
it has less opportunity for the flavors to bind to the metal walls. If it’s empty, 
after rinsing, keep the top open to allow the air to break down any congeners 
left inside. Oh, and be cool with it—respect the laws in your state. 


THE WINE GLASS. A wine glass is a respectable way to drink whiskey, neat or 
on the rocks, but make it a smaller white wine glass, if possible. A large bolla 
grande for Burgundies will over-aerate the whiskey, highlighting its ethanol. 


THE NEAT GLASS. (above) That’s the Naturally Engineered Aroma Technology 
(NEAT) glass. Engineer George Manska created this squat glass to bring the 
nose closer to the spirit and to port the ethanol away from the nose. For this 
reason, one can put bottle or cask strength whiskies in the glass and not worry 
about the burn. The glass has a wide, stable base and you can either hold the 
bowl and allow the warmth from your hand to affect the whiskey, or grasp it 
at the neck, where it will not. 


THE SHERRY COPITA. If you’re drinking from this tiny, elegant glass, you’re 
probably in the laboratory of a blending house. It tends to highlight the 
ethanol (sherry being lower in alcohol), so it’s best used when evaluating 
whiskies brought down to 25% ABV. 
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THE GLENCAIRN GLASS. (above) Spurred by founder Raymond Davidson’s 
frustration with drinking whiskey from tumblers or rocks glasses, the 
Glencaim whisky glass has reached iconic status throughout the whiskey- 
drinking world. It has a sturdy base, a wide bowl for swirling and releasing 
aromatics, and a narrowed chute to deliver their concentrated aromas. The 
glass performs best if the whiskey is diluted down from cask strength, as the 
glass’s shape and design gently coax the aromas out of the water solution and 
concentrate them to the nostril. This glass is ubiquitous, and every whiskey 
drinker should have at least a half-dozen. 


~ ON OR OFF PREMISES ~ 


After Prohibition, the U.S. government turned over alcohol regulation to 
the states. As a result, we have a patchwork of fifty different laws around 
alcohol distribution and sale. From there, many states allow individual 
municipalities to regulate who can get a license to sell liquor “on premise” 
(bars, restaurants) and “off premise” (liquor and package stores) and how it 
can be consumed. Single licenses, franchises, dry counties, and state 
monopolies—it’s enough to make you want a drink. 
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THE REIDEL MALT GLASS. (above) The Reidel family represents nineteen 
generations of Austrian glassblowers who have styled a wine glass for 
practically every varietal and type of wine, as well as one made for malt 
whiskies. The curved brim at the top brings forward the esters, and the 
elegant flare delivers the spirit nicely to the mouth, while the wide, evenly 
measured body keeps a tight swirl but doesn’t open it up as much as it could. 
The base is sturdy, but the glass, while lovely to hold, is quite delicate and 
breaks easily. It tends to perform better with malt whiskies than grain 
whiskies like bourbon or rye. 


THE SNIFTER. This may be the dumbest glass ever invented. It highlights the 
ethanol in the spirit much like a large wine glass, tamping down the 
aromatics. A snifter is what’s known as a convergent rim glass, meaning the 
mouth diameter is smaller than the bowl! diameter, forcing you to tilt your 
head back to get the liquid over the lip of the bowl. Try sitting back in an 
easy chair and doing that while looking cool. 


THE MINI SNIFTER. The mini-snifter is the glass equivalent of the camel. A 
camel is a horse designed by a committee—everyone got input, but no one 
was happy with the outcome. 


THE ROCKS GLASS. (above) It’s designed to have ice in it and allow for 
drinking without breaking eye contact with those around you, which means 
you’re at a party or out to dinner. When drinking from a rocks glass, stick to 
bourbon, Canadian whisky, rye, or blended Scotch, all on the rocks, as those 
whiskies are built to withstand ice. 
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THE NORLAN GLASS. (above) It’s a lovely glass and easy to hold, if a bit 
expensive. This is transparent and double-walled, with a tulip-shaped inner 
glass, its lip rounded out to the outer wall of the glass, making for a pleasant 
drinking experience. The flat bottom gives stability and the facet cuts in the 
bottom of the outer wall show off the liquid inside. 


~ DRINKING ALONE © 


There are all manner of social and health problems that come with drinking 
alone if you approach it the wrong way. While some whiskies are 
demanding of your time and need attention and focus to be appreciated as 
the whiskey maker intended, a lost weekend with a $400 bottle of the 
finest aged single malt is not all that different from one spent with a liter of 
cut-rate, jug-handle whiskey with a built-in slow pourer. Above all, your 
health should be your first priority. While this book might glorify whiskey 
to a point, there’s no glory in drinking to excess. 


Whiskey Accessories 


With the sudden popularity of whiskey, it’s only natural that a wider range of 
gear will follow. Several whiskey “enhancers” are now making the scene. It’s 
a fair bet you have one or two of these at home. 


WHISKEY ROCKS OR STONES. The idea of chilling whiskey is alien to most 
aficionados, as it tends to close the whiskey down, whereas a bit of dilution 
can open up certain types of whiskies. Chilling alone has practically no good 


effect. These rocks and stones seem better marketed to white-wine drinkers. 


ICE MOLDS. Top cocktail bars around the world spend thousands of dollars 
creating the right type of ice for a drink, their aim to achieve as close to 100% 
water as they can, with as little air as possible. It’s the air trapped inside the 
ice that carries residual off-notes and adds to over-dilution of any spirit or 
cocktail by increasing the ice surface area exposed to the liquid. Ice molds 
allow the home enthusiast to get pretty close to the $5000 Clinebell ice block 
makers used in modern cocktail dens like The Aviary. They’re available in 
shapes from deep silicone cubes to globes to, well, a Death Star. But think 
“rock” in the singular sense, not “rocks.” And a sphere will have less surface 
contact than the other shapes, hence a slower melt rate. 


WHISKEY DECANTERS. These days I don’t know anyone who would pour a 20- 
year Pappy Van Winkle from a glass decanter, robbing them of the joy of 
seeing the look of envy on their friends’ faces. A throwback to Mad Men 
days, decanters were an easy way of democratizing cheap whiskey, a way to 
make it seem more expensive than it was, and thus better. We’ve come a long 
way. 


DROPPERS OR PIPETTES. If you don’t have one (available online or in hobby 
stores). use a simple straw. Dip it into a glass of bottled water, place your 
finger on the hole at the top, and lightly dilute your drink. Definitely a must- 
have when evaluating high-proof whiskies or enjoying one that may be a 
little big or smoky for your particular palate. Water helps to calm the ethanol 
as it breaks the surface tension in the glass, masks some aromas and 
heightens others. Start small and taper up to the right adjustment. 


Whiskey with Friends 


Whiskey clubs have sprung up all over the world and are a great way to share 
experiences, bottles, tastings, and knowledge with like-minded people. With 
a large club of active participants, you have a better chance of getting an 
actual brand ambassador, distiller, author, blender, or other luminary to do a 
presentation for you. You may want to partner with local retailers or whiskey 
bars as an extension of the club, or just have an informal gathering of co- 


workers who meet up at a local whiskey bar or at one of the members’ 
apartments or houses. 


Here are a few clubs that have been around for a bit and have increased 
their memberships over the years. And there’s absolutely nothing stopping 
you from starting one of your own. Social media is rife with groups, 
subgroups, and fan pages for practically any kind of whiskey obsession. 


SCOTCH MALT WHISKY SOCIETY. One of the most famous whiskey clubs, 
SMWS was started in the late 1970s by a group of friends in Edinburgh. It’s 
been turned into a global organization of tens of thousands of members. For 
more info, visit www.smws.com. 


WHISKEY BLASPHEMY. When a bunch of friends gather around one member’s 
massive and deep whiskey collection and start making Manhattans with 
George C. Stagg, it can only be Whiskey Blasphemy, in the Philadelphia 
area. See Facebook for details. (Warning: they vet their members, no ghosts!) 


WOMEN WHO WHISKEY. Founded in New York City in 2011 by Julia Ritz 
Toffoli, its mission is to bring more women into drinking the brown spirit in a 
social atmosphere. Now with over 25 chapters around the U.S. and the world, 
they do admit men during “Gentlemen’s Night,” where members are 
encouraged to bring their male counterparts to share a dram and become a 
member. For more info, visit www.womenwhowhiskey.club. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WHISK(E)Y CLUB. These folks are a serious bunch of 
whiskey geeks in the L.A. area. They do regular events with big brand names 
and come loaded with great questions, lots of interest, and an absolute respect 
for the category. For more info, visit 
www.southerncaliforniawhiskeyclub.com. 


LOCH AND KEY SOCIETY. This was the brainchild of retailer Ryan Maloney of 
Julio’s in Westborough, Massachusetts, and a few of his regular customers. 
The newly christened “Whiskey Weekend” is four days long, features master 
classes from distillers and an annual honoree from the industry. For more 
info, visit www.lochandkey.com or visit Julio’s. 


NORFOLK WHISKEY GROUP. In the small village of Norfolk, Massachusetts, 
about an hour south of Boston, store proprietor Bikram Singh has created a 
true whiskey destination in an unassuming strip mall. After he invited a 
number of learned brand representatives to do tastings, Singh’s regulars 
persuaded him to start a club. They now visit different distilleries to 
commune with the angels in the warehouses and return with the group’s 
barrel pick. For more info, visit them on Facebook or stop by the store. 
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A tasting mat of very rare and precious whiskies. 


LOS ANGELES SCOTCH CLUB. Not to be confused with the L.A. Whisk(e)y 
Society, the LASC is an open organization that concentrates on Scotch and 
Scotch-like drinks (single malts). They hold super-passionate discussions and 
offer lots of geeky knowledge over obscure drams. For more info, visit 
www.scotchclub.com. 


METRO ATLANTA SCOTCH CLUB. A sister club to the Los Angeles Scotch Club, 
it’s an open group with events open to its members. And the fact that it’s in 
the South doesn’t mean it’s all bourbon—there’s a strong penchant for Scotch 


here. For more info, visit www.scotchclub.com. 


DRAMMERS CLUB. The NYC-based club’s founders have a vision of world 
domination: they’ve opened chapters in L.A., London, Mumbai, Tel Aviv, 
and Warsaw, with more locations to come. They get serious whiskey nerds 
attending, and even more serious whiskey professionals to present some 
really serious whiskey. But these tastings are fun and a hoot to attend; they 
recently ran a Whiskey Murder Mystery night. Seriously. For more info, visit 
www.drammersclub.com. 


Years ago, I started a home-based group with a bunch of friends after they 
got tired of listening to me drone on about whiskey. We called ourselves 
the Knuckleheads of Scotch and the first meeting was at Scott’s house 
where he made cock-a-leekie soup, biscuits, and Scotch eggs on a stick. 
We didn’t know any better, so Bob, Mike, and I each brought two bottles 
of what we liked. Scott brought three. I printed out a few tasting guides 
and tasting sheets I found on the Internet, and we sat down for a few hours 
at Scott’s table and figured out what was going on inside the bottles. We 
tasted, smelled, drank, compared, cracked each other up, slurped, and 
chewed (the soup and Scotch eggs were awesome and so, so needed). Then 
we went home and slept in the next day. 


Things got more serious after that. We decided the format would be for 
each person to bring a bottle and do the educational presentation to the 
group. More people joined and many of the meetings had elaborate 
PowerPoint slide shows, a video recording of the entire evening (nothing’s 
more exciting than watching someone smell something), blind tastings, 
power challenges, cigars afterward, and more obscure and crazy bottles. 
This was all well before the current whiskey boom, so sometimes you had 
to search for a small gem of a retailer who carried a wide selection. The 
competition got fierce over who could find the most obscure bottle to 
present to the group and then bask in the adulation that came with it. 


Home Tasting 


The best place to begin your whiskey journey is in your own home. Just you, 
a glass, a select bottle or two and, well, this book. The advantages of home- 
based whiskey tastings are many—a select group of people in familiar 
surroundings where you get to pick the music and choose the food. 


How to Run a Home Tasting 


Although the atmosphere should be fun and loose, you don’t want to 
encourage over-drinking. Remember: this is a tasting, not a bacchanal. Here 
are a few things to keep in mind. 


1. The setting. Is it primarily educational, competitive, or festive? Are people 
standing, or sitting? Since this is whiskey, it’s best to start with some 
ground rules and have everyone sitting because it’ll get loose soon enough. 


2. Who’s bringing the whiskey? It’!| be more fun if everyone chooses a 
bottle—people will be much more interested in participating this way. Be 
prepared if people want to have a formal presentation—because it goes 
like that. Whiskey professionals, brand representatives, and local retailers 
will all do in-home tastings for a fee. Brand representatives usually bring 
all of their own brands, which is fine, but if you’re looking for a wider 
selection, seek out a knowledgeable professional like a bartender or 
retailer. 


3. Have food. Light, easy-to-reach finger food works best—meats, cheeses, 
lots of crackers and bread, and vegetable crudités are good. Sushi works, 
but oysters and clams are better saved for later, as the brine will throw off 
people’s palates, and oyster knives don’t usually go well with liquor. Ditto 
for sauces, noodles, soups, salads, or anything that needs to be eaten with 
silverware or chopsticks. Keep it simple: The purpose is to have food in 
everyone’s stomach. An exception: Midwinter chili or stews, both of which 
go great with whiskey. Take a break midway through, enjoy the stew or 
chili, and then get back to “work.” Coffee: Getting sober on coffee is a 


myth, but have it handy as a palate cleanser. 


. Music. Dealer’s choice here, but keep it on the downbeat. After all these 
years, jazz still seems the perfect whiskey accompaniment. 


. Water. Have lots in easy reach for rinsing, dilution, and drinking. Make 
sure everyone is drinking water throughout. Alcohol is a diuretic that can 
cause dehydration. It’s a myth that drinking water will sober you up, but 
drinking it will keep your kidneys flush. 


. Pipettes or drinking straws. Encourage each tasting to be done on two 
levels, neat followed by dilution, and score the difference. Use the pipettes 
or straws to be more precise. 


. Spit or dump buckets. The pros spit, and so should you. If this is a guided 
tasting, encourage everyone to focus on the sensory aspects, not the 
alcohol. Promise them that afterwards they can actually drink their 
favorites. Get cardboard or plastic buckets at your local dollar store so you 
can toss them afterwards. 


. Tasting mats. A simple piece of paper with named or numbered spots on 
it in which to place your glasses. This way, if you want to follow the flow 
of the tasting, you can backtrack to pick up an earlier lingering aroma. See 
example below. 


. Tasting wheels. One of the things you’ll need to practice is putting a word 
to a smell. Tasting wheels (see page 55) are great to help you expand your 
vocabulary of aromas and avoid that “damn, what’s that remind me of?” 
syndrome. There are a hundred of them on the Internet for Scotch and 
bourbon. However, since most whiskies outside of bourbon are variations 
of aged malted barley mash, the Scotch wheel is the most versatile. 
There’s a separate one for Canadian as well. 
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Tasting sheets help you organize and remember your thoughts as you sample a range of whiskies. 


10. Glassware. In a seated tasting, ideally you have a separate glass for each 
whiskey, pre-poured on a tasting mat. If not, have dump buckets and water 
for rinsing available, but encourage guests to drink their own rinse water— 
it’s just whiskey-flavored water and it ensures they stay hydrated. (See 
pages 268-270 for glassware recommendations.) If your guests are regular 
whiskey drinkers, invite them to bring their favorite whiskey glass. Avoid 
shot glasses, rocks glasses, or big wine glasses. Inquire locally if you can 
rent a few racks of small, white wine glasses from a party rental outfit. 
Also, leave your glasses uncleaned and in place overnight. In the morning, 
go back and nose a few to see if you can tell the difference that overnight 
aeration, and your “morning nose,” make. 


11. Sample bottles. These 50-milliliter to 100-milliliter bottles, available 
online or in houseware stores, are a nice touch if anyone wants to share 
their selections with others. Make sure everyone agrees to it first. 


12. Transportation. Uber, Lyft, taxis, limos, family pick-up, or any 
designated driver will do. Do not let anyone drive home. Best practice is to 
make arrangements for a ride well before the tasting. Be a pain in the ass 
about it; they’ ll appreciate it later. 


Collecting Whiskey: Building a Collection 


It is important to determine up front why you’re doing this. If you’re 
collecting whiskey because you’re seriously curious about it and like 
drinking it, sharing it, and participating in all the things that go witha 
collector’s mindset, you’!l have the most fun, make the most friends, and 
open yourself up to a whole world of interesting people and events. Provided 
you don’t develop a drinking problem or go into debt for your hobby, your 
friends will continue to be your friends as long as you keep it in perspective. 
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The only other reason you’re collecting whiskey is because it’s now more 
valuable than gold. In that case, money, age, rarity, and obsession are your 
guides, not this book. 


A good rule of thumb for assembling a whiskey collection is to look at it 
like a library. A well-rounded one will have at least one type of every 
different whiskey style out there. Look for flavor references and contrasting 
styles: How is this Canadian like this Irish? This blended Scotch similar to 
this world whiskey? This high-rye bourbon versus this rye with a lot of 
secondary corn? Guard a few bottles for special occasions but keep most of 


them open and waiting to be drunk with friends and fellow whiskey geeks. 
Use different types of glasses and change it up. 


What’s a good collection? It starts with your likes and desires. 


If you cut your teeth on bourbon, that’s going to be the mainstay of the 
collection. If it’s Scotch, that will be your centerpiece. In both cases, travel 
beyond your comfort zone and don’t be a snob: a world of whiskey awaits. 


Bourbon 


If bourbon will be the focus of your collection, split it first into Kentucky 
bourbons and then American bourbons. 


In response to the bourbon trend and competition from the craft sector, 
many distilleries have been experimenting with different styles of whiskey 
over the past several years. 


American bourbons outside of Kentucky will typically be made by 
younger distillers with younger whiskies, and will tend to be more grain- 
forward. Youth and innovation free these distillers up to do a lot of 
experimenting and still stay within the legal guidelines of bourbon. So expect 
less wood influence and more up-front flavors from production methods. 


You can also split bourbons into flavor styles: high-rye and wheated, or 
bottled-in-bond, single barrel, small batch, value brand (for cocktails and 
casual drinking), and then a super-premium bottle, something that’s really 
expensive. 


Rye: American and Canadian 


Rye’s variations can be extreme, as the mashbill can move from 51% up to 
100% rye. You could break them into MGP ryes (those that are sourced from 
the distillery and rebranded), Kentucky rye, and Canadian and American rye. 
From there, segment them into 100% rye and legal rye (51% minimum). 
Have your phone ready at your side for lookups. 


Outliers 


Try to leave room for whiskies that fall outside the norm, as they’re 
sometimes wonderful discoveries at great prices. If you don’t like drinking 
them straight, save them for the punch bowl. Experimental differences are 


mostly due to grain variety like buckwheat, quinoa, sorghum, and millet. 
Other examples are American blended and “whiskey made from a bourbon 
mash.” 


Scotch Whisky 


With Scotch, follow the Scotch Whisky Association labeling standards for 
the five categories they created to show the most variety, then split them up 
into flavor styles. Remember, there’s no Five Regions of Scotch, just 
distilleries. Separate blends and blended malts from single malts. In the single 
malt category, also look for a mix of Independent Bottlers (IB) versus Origin 
Bottling (OB, the distillery). 


Grain Whiskey 


Grain whiskies get their own shelf space because they’re so rare. Made in 
column stills and mostly used to blend with single malts, you’ Il see these 
released through independents and less so at the distillery. Grain whiskies are 
mostly Scotch, but more are arriving from other countries. 


World Whiskey 


This is one of the fastest-growing categories, with new arrivals practically 
each day from around the world. The vast majority are single malts, except 
from Canada (blends) and Japan, which releases a mix of styles. Look for a 
variety of flavors and styles. 


Whiskey Events 


Remember to get out of the house, meet people, and learn things. Whiskey 
ambassadors, distillers, and blenders are dying to meet you. One fee gets you 
in, and there’s food, masterclasses, and lots of whiskey. Remember to drink 
your rinse water and stay hydrated between samples. No driving! 


WHISKEY FEST. The big kahuna of whiskey festivals, it’s expensive, but 


everyone’s there. Chicago in the spring, New York and San Francisco in the 
fall. 


WHISKYLIVE. Long-form events are in Paris and London, and smaller, more 
intimate events are in the U.S. They’ve expanded out to Australia, Warsaw, 
Beirut, Hong Kong, and the rest of the world. 

www.whiskylive.com 


WHISKEY AND BARREL NITE. Formed by Dave Sweet, previously of 
WhiskeyLiveUSA, these intimate events focus on consumer experiences 
rather than just pouring out a dram in your glass. 
www.whiskeyandbarrelnite.com 


WHISKIES OF THE WORLD AND WHISKY EXTRAVAGANZA. Focusing on a more 
diverse geography and education, WoW and the Extravaganza (owned by the 
Same company) travel from San Jose to Boston, Austin to Chicago to Atlanta 
to New York, presenting large brands and small in well-attended and popular 
venues. 

www.whiskiesoftheworld.com; www.thewhiskyextravaganza.com 


Regional Events 


WHISKEY ON ICE MN. Leave your skates at home, because no one likes 
whiskey better than those Minneapolisians. Big brands and small in the 
wintertime. 

www.whiskeyonicemn.com 


DISTILLAMERICA. It’s the perfect chance to see the Midwest region’s league 
of distillers, in Madison, Wisconsin. 
www.distillamerica.com 


INDIESPIRITS EXPO. The original show dedicated to small craft brands; join 
them in New York, Chicago, and Las Vegas. 
www.indiespiritsexpo.com 


WATER OF LIFE NYC. Whisky aficionado and collector Matthew Lurin 
conceived of the “speed-dating” of whiskey events: a bell rings every twenty 
minutes, and attendees switch tables to visit another brand. Proceeds go to 
charity to fight gastrointestinal stromal tumors. 

www.wateroflifenyc.org 


WHISKEY OBSESSION FESTIVAL. A four-day event in Sarasota, Florida, in the 
spring, billed as the largest world whiskey event in the U.S. 


Whiskey World of Knowledge 


After sex and food, virtually no other sensory pleasure is currently being 
written about as much as whiskey. Not even wine. The new whiskey 
explosion coincided with the Internet age, and whiskey bloggers multiplied 
faster than ethanol in a four-day ferment. The first wave was Scotch, 
followed by bourbon, then pan-whiskey bloggers, authors, and columnists. 
Because it’s a manufactured item, whiskey writers live to jump down a rabbit 
hole of chemical compounds, peat sources, and copper configurations, telling 
the stories of makers, pioneers, outliers, heroes, and villains, living and dead. 


Online 


MALT MANIACS. The original online whiskey “collective” dating back to 1997 
was Started by Johannes van den Heuvel. Maniacs from all over the world 
have tasted and posted on more than 17,000 different whiskies and have a 
superior database. Break out your anoraks. 

www.maltmaniacs.net 


WHISKEYFUN. This sister site to the Malt Maniacs was started by original 
Maniac Serge Valentin. He added music and prose to the thousands of 
obscure bottlings he’s come across and tasted just for you. 
www.whiskyfun.com 


SCOTCHWHISKY.COM. Find up-to-date info on malts, distilleries, bottlings, 


blenders, news, production methods, and history, and incisive opinions on the 
state of whisky in Scotland and the world. 
www-.scotchwhisky.com 


WHISKY.COM. Horst Luening tracks down the differences in still heating 
methods or what happened to that old distillery from anywhere in the world, 
and generally features a premium blend of knowledge. 

www.whisky.com 


WHISKYCAST. Podcaster Mark Gillespie traveled the world to get to the 


bottom of the glass and he’s unafraid to chase down just about anyone with 
his portable microphone for the right story. 
www.whiskycast.com 


CHUCK COWDERY’S BLOG. Maybe there’s someone else who knows the 


minutiae of bourbon and all things whiskey better than him, but they’ ll be 
hard to find. Opinionated and exact, he pulls no punches. 
www.chuckcowdery.blogspot.com 


BOURBONVEACH. Michael Veach was the archivist for Louisville’s Filson 
Society and brings his researcher’s intensity to understanding the history of 
just about anything having to do with bourbon. 

www.bourbonveach.com 


THE WHISKEYWASH. A new entry online, they combine reviews with insight, 
features, and a comprehensive look at the whiskey world. 
www.whiskeywash.com 


THE MALT IMPOSTER. Their reviews are Satirical takes on all the fakery there 
is to be found in marketing speak, but at the bottom are serious whiskey 
lovers who know the brown liquid. 

www.maltimposter.com 


TIRE-BOUCHON. Bozzy Bozkurt is part academic, part nomad, and all whiskey 
pro. Insightful, thoughtful takes on brands, bottles, and the people who make 
spirits of all types. 

www.bozzy.org 


WHISKYSPONGE. The Onion of the whiskey world, the “secret” author of this 
insider’s blog offers the best satire of an industry that can sometimes take 
itself too seriously. Every luminary’s secret wish is to be skewered here. 
www.whiskysponge.com 


In Print 

Whatever these folks write, it’s worth buying, so it’s more expedient to list 
them by name as they have multiple books published. They’ve proven 
themselves in the industry as top of their game, and they leave a legacy of 
insight, humor, and knowledge based in factual storytelling in print. 
MICHAEL JACKSON. He is the dean, the godfather, the original oracle of 
whiskey. The first fifty pages of his Guide to Single Malts will turn you into a 
convert before you even open a bottle. 

DAVE BROOM. The heir to Michael’s throne, Dave might well be the best 
writer on whiskey and spirits that we currently have. The Way of Whisky taps 
into Japan’s whisky tradition like a ninja. 

CHARLES MACLEAN. He might be the most prolific author and editor in the 
industry, a true encyclopedia whose vast knowledge might qualify him for 
First [l}uminati status. 

FIONNAN O’CONNOR. His book on Irish whiskey, A Glass Apart, is the 
definitive tome on this subject. A former medieval scholar, Fionnan’s passion 
is fire in a glass. Catch him on Tuesday nights at the Dingle Bar in Dublin. 
LEW BRYSON. After twenty years of writing on beer and whiskey for 
Malt/Whiskey Advocate, Bryson has forgotten more than we all know. His 
writing style in Tasting Whiskey is polished, accessible, and supremely 
learned. 


CLAY RISEN. Deputy editor at the New York Times, Risen is the author of 
American Whiskey, Bourbon & Rye, where he reveals and stimulates on the 
background stories of what makes whiskey the king of spirits. 

DAVIN DE KERGOMMEAUX. An expert on grains and contributing editor to 
Whisky Magazine, he almost single-handedly brought Canadian whisky out 
of obscurity. 

FRED MINNICK. In Women in Whiskey, Minnick revealed women’s roles in 
creating the whiskey empires, allowing our first understanding of their 
influence and importance. 

REID MITENBULER. His book, Bourbon Empire, is a great read on what 
brought bourbon into being in the nineteenth century and what kept it alive in 
the twentieth. 

JIM MURRAY. Murray has tasted and rated every whiskey on the face of the 
earth since the beginning of time. Often scomed, his Whiskey Bible is 
nonetheless on every serious whiskey lover’s bar. 


Publications 


WHISKY MAGAZINE. At first very U.K.-centric, they’ve broadened their scope 
around the world to show not just the knowledge, but the fun of drinking 
whiskey as a lifestyle. 

WHISKEY ADVOCATE. Started by John Hansell as a beer newsletter back in the 
1990s, this practically created the industry with its comprehensive coverage 
of whiskey and the people who make it and drink it. Now part of the Shanken 
Media empire that includes Cigar Aficionado and Wine Enthusiast. 


Glossary 


ACETALS (AND ACETALDEHYDES) Chemical compounds created during yeast fermentation that have 
flavor notes like ripe fresh fruit, green grass, and hay. 


ALEMBIC This is the Arabic word for “pot still.” It also refers to the curved cap on top of the bottom 
pot. 


ANGEL’S SHARE The amount of volume of liquid in the barrel lost to evaporation; it can be either in 
alcohol or in water. 


Aqua vitae Latin for “water of life”; it was how ancient monks regarded the first “spirit” they produced 
that was a curative. 


BARREL A round container made of only three elements: staves (the vertical slats), heads (the top and 
bottom of the barrel), and hoops. They are used to mature whiskey. 


BUNG The wooden stopper stuck into a barrel’s bung hole (see below) to close it. 


BUNG HOLE The hole drilled into one specifically measured stave in a barrel. It’s where the whiskey 
goes in and comes out. 


BUTT A large cask or barrel (500 liters) that once contained sherry; it’s used to mature whiskey. 
CASK Same as a barrel, “cask” is the preferred term to use in Scotland and Ireland. 


CHARRING Setting a controlled fire on the inside of a barrel with the goal of caramelizing the wood 
sugars to make them water-soluble and easily transferable to the whiskey. American distillers have 
typically four charring levels from which to choose. 


(NON) CHILL FILTRATION The act of chilling a whiskey before bottling to filter out the soluble fats and 
to prevent cloudiness. It is used for whiskies bottled with an alcohol level under 46% ABV. 


COLORING Allowed in Scotland and Ireland, the adding of harmless caramel coloring to give a whiskey 
a consistent color throughout all batches. 


COLUMN STILL Otherwise known as a continuous still (Coffey or patent), it allows for continuous 
production of spirits. 


CONDENSER A cooling chamber where the hot alcoholic vapor from the still is converted back to 
liquid. 
CONGENERS Chemical compounds in organic matter that we detect through our nose and mouth. 


CUCURBIT The ancient word for “pot,” referring to the bottom of the pot still where the liquid is heated. 


CUTS (HEAD, HEARTS, TAILS) Necessary for pot still distillation, these are the results of the separation of 
the distillate to remove drinkable alcohol from alcohol that is not consumable. 


CUVéE VAT A mixing vat used to marry or blend whiskies to attain a desired flavor profile. 


DENDRITES Nerves in the nasal passage that transmit aromas to our brain. 


DIRECT FIRE The ancient technique of using a fire beneath a still to create boiling vapor. Modern stills 
use either steam coils or a steam jacket for a more efficient heating process. 

DISTILLATE The end result of distillation, or the alcoholic liquid that flows from the still. 
DISTILLATION (DOUBLE, TRIPLE, ETC.) To separate a substance by boiling, then condensing the vapor. 


For whiskey, this involves taking an alcoholic “beer,” boiling it until the alcohol separates from the 
water and grain, then condensing that vapor back to a liquid. 


DONA TUB A tub used to mix yeast and sometimes hops in preparation for fermentation. 
DOUBLER Similar to a thumper (see below), it is the second still in American whiskies made by column 
stills. The low wines enter as liquid and exit as the high wines or finished spirit. 


DRAFF The spent grains left in the bottom of the pot after distillation; also known as “pot ale.” 
DRAM A free-range measure that means a “glass of.” 


DUNNAGE ( see also “RICKHOUSE”) Gaelic for “earthen,” it is a natural maturation warehouse with an 
earth floor and stone walls where barrels are stacked only three or four rows high. 


ELEVAGE A method of maturation using progressively older barrels, it means to “raise” the spirit in the 
barrel. 


ESTERS The fruity chemical compounds that begin in fermentation and are prized by distillers. 


ETHANOL A simple alcohol compound that is naturally produced through the fermentation of sugars by 
yeast. It is ingestible by humans. 


EUGENOL A simple alcohol compound mostly associated with maturation in oak barrels, it has a spicy, 
clove like aroma. 


EX-BOURBON A barrel that once held bourbon, which is used for maturing all whiskies that are not 
classified as bourbon. 


FEINTS The third “cut” a distiller makes of the spirit that pours out of the still and is lower in alcohol. It 
contains many off-notes and sulfurs, but can add character to the spirit. They are drained off and 
redistilled. 


FERMENTING An organic process by which sugar is consumed by yeast in the absence of oxygen. It is 
the beginning of flavor creation, and was famously called “life without air” by French scientist Louis 
Pasteur. 


FINGERPRINT The lead whiskey component for blenders. Other whiskies are added to the fingerprint to 
create a specific style. 


FINISHING Also known as double or extra maturation, the exposure of a matured whiskey to another 
barrel that may have once contained another liquid, such as sherry or port, to add another layer of 
flavor. 


FORESHOTS The first “cut” the distiller makes of the spirit that pours out of the still. It is very high in 
alcohol, impure, and pungent, and is drained off and redistilled. 


FURFURAL A chemical compound emanating from a maturation barrel; it imparts flavor notes of bread, 
dried fruits, and almonds. 


GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRIT (GNS) A spirit distilled from a fermented mash of grains above 94.8% alcohol 
by volume (ABV) and bottled at no less than 40% ABV (80 proof). 


GRIST Milled grain soaked in water to extract its sugars for fermentation. 


HEARTS The second or middle “cut” of the spirit from the still. It contains alcohol at its most pure and 
when it is ready for either bottling or maturation in a wooden cask. 


HOGSHEAD A barrel of about 65 gallons typically created by disassembling an American standard 
barrel (ASB; 53 gallons) and making it larger by adding staves. Five ASBs equals four hogsheads. 


HULL The hard outer casing of a grain that is separated from the grist and flour during milling. 
HYDROMETER A glass-tube device used to ascertain the amount of alcohol in a liquid by measuring its 
specific gravity. 

KAIZEN The concept of continuous manufacturing improvement in Japan that strives to eliminate 
defects and involves every aspect of the supply chain. 


Lactobacillus A type of bacteria that is ever-present in nature. In fermentation, depending on its 
introduction, it can either aid sugar production or sour the mash beyond use. 


LACTONES Compounds found in oak that, when activated by charring or toasting, produce coconut, 
hazelnut, and almond flavor notes. 


LAUTER The process of stirring the soaking grain during beer production to separate the wort (sugar 
water) from the grain. 


LIGNIN A polymer compound found in vegetable matter (such as grains and wood) that produces an 
array of flavors, including the desirable vanillins (see below). 


LOW WINES Alcohol distillate after one pass through a still, usually containing around 22-25% ABV. It 
requires a second distillation to increase the alcohol. 


LYNE ARM (LYE PIPE) Also known as the gooseneck, a pipe extending from the top of the still that 
carries the hot, alcoholic vapor to the condenser. 


MALT(ING) To partially germinate grains like barley by cycling water through it to convert starch into 
sugar. 


MASH Where the grains in the beer phase of distilling are cooked to separate the sugar in the wort. 


MASHBILL A recipe of grains, typically used in bourbon as corn plus different ratios of 
rye/wheat/barley. It is utilized to create unique flavor differences in bourbon. 


MASH TUN Same as a “cooker,” where the mashing of the grains takes place to produce the sugar water 
called the wort. 


MOUTHFEEL A specific sensory perception that occurs when drinking—e.g., rich, light, viscous, oily, 
and tannic. 


OCTAVE A cask size between 13 and 16 gallons that was once designated for home use. 


ORGANOLEPTIC Anything in nature that we can perceive through our olfactory and taste senses as 
either pleasing or displeasing. 
PEAT Decomposed vegetation that has sunk deep in the ground around watery areas, which is then dug 


up and burned for heat or, in the case of whisky, for flavoring the barley during malting. 


PHENOL A chemical compound, usually arising from something burned like peat, or sometimes through 
the charring of a barrel. It can be smoky, medicinal, or tarlike in perception. 


POT STILL An ancient way to separate and purify organic substances by boiling them in a covered pot. 
This still style is at the heart of whiskey making. 


PUNCHEON A barrel size, approximately 110 to 140 gallons, mostly used for beer making. 


PURE POT STILL The traditional whiskey of Ireland, made from malted and unmalted grains. The term 
was changed from “pure” to “single” pot still as of 2010. 


RECTIFICATION To fix or change a spirit after it has been distilled for the first time. Additional 
distillations can be rectifications, as can be charcoal filtering or adding flavoring. Context is important 
when discussing rectification. 


REFLUX The constant rising and falling of alcoholic vapor in a pot still that exposes the vapor to more 
copper and separates the heavier elements in the mash from the lighter ones. 


RETORT The ancient ancestor of the pot still. 


RICKHOUSE A natural warehouse where whiskey is aged, with dirt and wooden floors and wooden 
beams and planks to hold the barrels. In America, it can be synonymous with “warehouse” in size. 


SACCHARIFICATION The act of extracting sucrose, or simple sugars, from an organic mixture through 
fermentation. 


Shochu (soju) An ancient Japanese distillate derived from either rice or barley. 


SOLERA A system of continuously aging sherry by progressively mixing younger sherries with older 
ones to maintain consistency in the final product. 


SOUR MASH The transfer of spent grains from a recent distillation into the next beer mash, thereby 


adjusting the pH balance to prevent bacterial contamination and promoting consistency. This is also 
called “backset.” 


SPARGING In mashing grains to extract their sugar, typically three “cooks” are done, each with a higher 
temperature of water. The last is the sparge, the hottest water, which leaches the remaining sugar from 
the grain mash. It is then used as the first water of the next mash. 


SPIRIT SAFE Previously, a box of glass and brass where the “cuts” were made, which was locked, 
preventing the distiller from siphoning off any booze before the government could tax it. 


STILL (WASH, POT, ETC.) An enclosed vessel used to turn a naturally fermented liquid into a spirit by 
means of boiling the alcohol first and condensing the vapor. 


SWAN NECK Similar to a lyne arm (see above), this is the pipe that transfers the hot vapor of the still to 
the condenser. 


TANNIN A naturally occurring astringent found in oak wood that affects the flavor of whiskey over time. 


THUMPER The American version of the second still—where low wines collected from the column still 
in vapor form are bubbled through water and enter the thumper, exiting as finished spirit. The process 
makes a distinctive “thumping” sound. 


TOASTING The slow, low-intensity heating of a barrel to drive sugar conversion deep in the wood to 
produce flavors. 


TREACLE Low-grade molasses produced from refining sugar. 


TUN A large vessel, typically made of neutralized wood, where matured whiskies can be dumped and 
readied for blending and bottling. 


UNDERBACK The vat or vessel that receives the wort from the mash tun (or cooker); in Scotland, it is 
where the wort cools down prior to fermentation. 


VANILLINS Compounds found in oak that, when heated, produce sweet, vanilla, creamy, and custardy 
flavors. 


VOLATILE The components in the distilling process that are most likely to change. The most volatile 
components, the lightest ones, will be carried out of the still and into the condenser. The less volatile, or 
heavier, components stay behind to be removed. 


WASH The beer that will be distilled into whiskey. 
WASHBACK The large vat where the final fermentation happens prior to distillation. 


WORM TUB A single copper pipe that is curled in a helix and placed in cold water. It receives the hot 
vapor from the still and converts it back to a liquid. The worm tub was replaced by the modern 
condenser. 


WORT The sugar water that is produced by cooking grain in hot water, readying it for fermentation. 


YEAST A naturally occurring bacteria that, in the fermentation for beer, eats the sugar in the grainy soup 
called a “wort” and expels alcohol and CO2. 
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Whiskey Bars in the U.S. 


NORTHEAST 


Maine 


International Ice House (Portland) 


Massachusetts (Boston) 
Citizens Public House & Oyster Bar 
City Bar-Lenox Hotel 

Hops N Scotch 

The Last Hurrah-Omni Hotel 

Oak Long Bar 

Rowes Wharf Bar 


Saloon 


New Hampshire 


Deacon Street (North Conway) 
The Goat Bar (Hampton) 


New York (New York City) 
American Whiskey 
Bar and Books 

Barley and Grain 
Brandy Library 
Caledonia Scottish Pub 
Copper and Oak 

Dead Rabbit 
Employees Only 
Flatiron Room 
Highlands 

NoMad Bar 

Noormans Kil 


Travel Bar 


Vintry Wine and Whiskey 
Ward III 

Wheated 

The Whiskey Ward 


Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
Ashton Cigar Bar 

Bourbon and Branch 

Cooperage Wine and Whiskey Bar 

The Franklin Bar 

Time 

Village Whiskey 


Rhode Island 


Dan’s Carriage Inn and Saloon (North Kingston) 
The Whiskey Republic (Providence) 


MID ATLANTIC 
Maryland 


DRY 85 (Baltimore) 


New Jersey 

The Archer 

The Jockey Hollow Bar & Kitchen 
Skinner’s Loft 


Virginia 
Mccormacks Whiskey Grill 
The Whiskey Jar 


Washington, D.C. 


Barrel 

Civil Cigar Lounge 

The Dignitary 

Jack Rose 

Rebellion 

The Round Robin (in the Willard Hotel) 


The Whiskey Room 


MIDWEST 
Illinois (Chicago) 


Aviary 

The Berkshire Room 
Celeste 

Delilah’s 

Duke of Perth 
Fountainhead 

Indiana 

Lady Gregory’s 
Longman and Eagle 
Monkeys Paw 

Sable Kitchen & Bar 
Scarlet Whiskey and Wine Bar 
Twisted Spoke 
Untitled Supper Club 


Missouri 

Gamlin Whiskey House (St. Louis) 
Scotch and Soda (Springfield) 

The Scottish Arms (St. Louis) 
Small Batch (St. Louis) 


Nebraska (Omaha) 
Dundee Dell 


Proof 

Michigan 

The Butter Run Saloon (St. Clair Shores) 
Minnesota 


The St. Paul Grill (St. Paul) 
Wonder Bar (Minneapolis) 


Ohio 


Barrell On High (Columbus) 

The Century Bar (Dayton) 

Lizardville Beer Store and Whiskey Bar (Bedford Heights & Lakewood) 
Manifesto (Columbus) 

Wing’s Restaurant (Columbus) 


Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) 
Acacia 

Bakersfield 
Braddock’s Rebellion 
Brer 

Butcher & The Rye 
Industry Public House 
Piper’s Pub 

The Porch at Schenley 
The Warren 
Wingharts 


Wisconsin 

Greenbush Bar (Madison) 
Maduro Cigar Bar (Madison) 
The Malt House (Madison) 
Merchant (Madison) 


California (Los Angeles area) 
10 Pound (Beverly Hills) 

Bigfoot Lodge West (Los Angeles) 

Blind Donkey (Pasadena) 

The Daily Pint (Santa Monica) 

The Pikey (Hollywood) 

Seven Grand (Los Angeles) 

The Stave (Long Beach) 

Wolf and Crane (Los Angeles) 


California (San Diego) 
The Aero Club 

Seven Grand 

Whiskey Girl 


California (San Francisco) 
83 Proof 

The Alembic 

American Oak 

Bourbon and Branch 

The Broken Record 

Elixir Bar 

Nihon Whiskey Lounge 

The Occidental Cigar Club 

Rickhouse 


California (various) 
Block Butcher Bar (Fresno) 
de Vere’s Irish Pub (Fresno) 
District (Oakland) 

Single Barrel (San Jose) 


NORTHWEST 


Oregon (Portland area) 
Branch 

Highland Stillhouse 

Multnomah Whisk(E)Y Library 


Washington 

The Barrel Thief (Seattle) 
Canon (Seattle) 

Kickin Boot (Ballard) 

Lot No. 3 (Bellevue) 
Steelhead (Spokane) 
Tavern Law (Seattle) 

The Whisky Bar (Belltown) 


WEST 


Colorado (Denver) 


Bull and Bush 

Hearth and Dram 

My Brother’s Bar 
Pint’s Pub 

Whiskey Bar 

Whiskey Tango Foxtrot 
Williams & Graham 


Idaho 


Whiskey Bar (Boise) 


Montana 
Copper Whiskey Bar and Grill (Bozeman) 


Wyoming 


Miners Delight (Atlantic City) 


SOUTH 


Louisiana (New Orleans) 
The Avenue Pub 

Barrel Proof 

The Rusty Nail 


Texas 

The Library Bar (Oaklawn) 
Nickel and Rye (Dallas) 
The Old Monk (Dallas) 
Opal Divines (Austin) 
Peche (Austin) 

Reserve 101 (Houston) 
Seven Grand (Austin) 

The Second Floor (Dallas) 
Tate’s (Dallas) 

Whiskey Cake and Kitchen Bar (Plano) 


The whiskey selection at Delilah’s in Chicago is vast and legendary. 
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